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Flight of the lucky few ^l° r ' s p°" 


Death and panic 
on Tirana streets 


John Sweeney in Tirana 
and Ian Black In London 


H undreds of 

frightened west- 
erners were 
evacuated under 
Ore from Alba- 
nia yesterday as 
anarchy gripped die c ountry , 
heavily armed gunmmen 
roamed the streets of the capi- 
tal Tirana, and a beleaguered 

President Sah Tterisha nil mg 

desperately to power. 

The United States sus- 
pended its rescue operations 
after a missile was aimed at a 
Marine Cobra escorting 
transport helicopters. Italian 
forces, who also came under 
snail arms fire, rescued 500 
people, including 65 ex- 
hausted Britons taken off the 
beach at the Adriatic port of 
Durres, by landing craft to a 
warship en route for Brindisi. 

Two British ships, HMS 
Birmingham and HMS 
Exeter, were standing by and 
a small unit of British troops 
was deployed to advise am- 
bassador Andrew Tesoriere, 
foe Ministry erf Defence said. 
German soldiers exchanged 
fire with -local gunmen during 
their rescue mission. 

Albanians took to the sea in 
a iamshackle flotilla of rust- 
ing gunboats and fishing ves- 
sels. The United Nations 
warned Italy and Greece of a 
possible flood of refugees as 
foe slide to chaos continued 
and European governments 
floundered about how to res- 
pond to the continent’s w o rs t 
crisis since the Bosnian war. 

Three people, including a 
girl, aged four, and a boy, 
aged 10, were killed and 72 in- 
jured by stray bullets in over- 
night incidents in Tirana. 

Franz Vranitzky, mission 
head for the Organisation for 
Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, called for an interna- 
tional police force to restore 
order, but governments made 
clear they had no appetite for 
military Intervention. 

"The Albanians have to 
sort out their own problems 
first and foremost and they 
are dismally failing to do so," 
said the Foreign Office minis- 
ter. Sir Nicholas Bonsor. “It 
is quite dear that there is no 
military force, no police force, 
no law and order in foe | 



country at the moment and it 
Is unrealistic to expect the in 
te matronal community to go 
in and establish such a force." 

Speaking after a 
with Albanian government 
representatives aboard the 
Italian warship Aliseo, Mr 
Vranitzky, the former Aus- 
trian chancell o r, said a police 
operation should be launched 
by a "coalition of those will- 
ing” to help. 

British diplomats said hu- 
manitarian aid could be forth- 
coming but only if foe situa- 
tion stabilised. European 
Union foreign ministers, in- 
cluding Malcolm Rikfind, are 
to discuss foe crisis in the 
Dutch town of Apeldoorn 
today. 

Oblivious to the Intricacies 
of international diplomacy, 

Tirana was a city in a ghastly 
frenzy yesterday, almost liter- 
ally fizzing with fear. People’s 
faces were lined with tension; 
every train of thought inter- 
rupted by yet another long 
burst of gunfire, sometimes 
into the air, sometimes not 

Around noon, rumours 
began to sweep foe capital 
that President Sail Berisha 
had fled foe country. These 
rumours were reported as 
such on foe BBC but were 
later denied by the govern- 
ment-controlled media. Mr 
Berisha’s wife and children, 
fled to Italy on Thursday. 

To ram home the point, an 
armed convoy circled Skan- 
derbeg Square in the heart of 
Tirana around 3JJ0pm, an un- 
convincing display of force by 
Shik, foe secret police loyal to 
Mr Berisha. • 

It was an ugly sight, a croc- 
odile of vehicles led by two 
motorbikes, then two olive- 
green armed personnel carri- 
ers and a line of 13 police vans 
and Mercedes. Rifles and sub- 
machine gnu: bristled from 
foe windows of each vehicle. 

Through foe sunroof of one 
blue police van a sniper 
studied hurrying passers-by. 

As foe convoy passed the 
Albanian tourism ministry in 
the corner of the square, the 
Shik fired their Kalashnikovs 
into foe air in a terrifying dis- 
play of malice. 

Rumours that Mr Berisha 

Turn to page 3, column 1 

A desperate Albanian appeals to soldiers during an Italian helicopter airlift from Tirana 
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Howard to ease rape triaf ordeal | 


Defendants will lose opportunity 
to question accusers directly 


LuktHardno 


A LLEGED rapists de- 
fending themselves in 
court will lose foe right 
to cross-examine the people 
who have accused them, the 
Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, said yesterday. 

The move is designed to 
eliminate the harrowing or- 
deal which rape victims can 
suffer when their attackers 
choose to question then — 
often intimately — in open 
court 

~ *7 fully sympathise with 
victims who have had to en- 
dure further distress by being 
cross-examined by their al- 
l e g ed attackers,’ Mr Howard 
Mtrf 

~l think It Is right that the 
(Hurts should have the discre- 
tion, where necessary, to 
protect such vulnerable 

ffc tfang » 

- The proposal follows the 
case <tf Julia Mason, who was 
questioned over six days at 
the Old Bailey last summer 


by the man who raped her 
twice. Her ordeal sparked a 
public outcry. 

Ralston Edwards, aged 42, 
wbo was found guilty an two 
counts of rape, attended court 
in the same Jumper and jeans 
he had worn when he raped 
B2rs Mason at his home in 
Catford, south-east London, 
in December 1995. 

In a low, flat voice devoid of 
emotion, he asked her to give 
a precise account erf the sex- 
ual humiliation she had suf- 
fered at Ida hands. At one 
stage she fled the courtroom, 
complaining that she fait siok. 

Mrs Mason, aged 34, com- 
plained to foe European Com- 
mission of Human Rights 
about her treatment “He was 
taunting me with qu e s t ions 
about whether 1 wore any 
underwear, and implying he 
knew where my family 
lived," she said at the time. 

"But despite all this, the 
judge was powerless to pre- 
vent his brutal line of ques- 
tioning, i suppose she was 
worried that her intervention 
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may have given him grounds 
for appeal It was as if I had 
been raped once by Edwards, 
artri again by the British judi- 
cial system.” 

Under the proposed 
changes, judges would be 
given discretion to stop defen- 
dants who are representing 
themselves in court from per- 
sonally cross-examining 
people who have accused 
them of rape and other of- 
fences. Instead, cross-exami- 
nation could be conducted | 
only by a representative. 

Since the 1991 Criminal 
Justice Act defendants have 
been barred from interrogat- 
ing rtinA witnesses in cases 
alleging sexual offences, vio- 
lence and cruelty. But legal 
experts have argued against 
chang in g foe procedures for 
rape, arguing that judges 
should control threatening 
witnesses. 

Victim Support welcomed 
Mr Howard's plans. "Too 
many women don’t report sex 
crimes because they fear the 
ordeal that faces them if they 
do," said a spokesman, Paul 
i Collins. 

■ “There is a real risk at the 
moment that justice is not 
done for some women who 
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feel unable to face this sort of 
trauma. 

“In the case of Julia Mason, 
there was even a suggestion 
that the rapist got some form 
of sexual pleasure from cross- 
examining her. It cannot be 
allowed to continue.” 

The Labour MP Janet An- 
derson, who speaks on 
women's Issues and has been 
pressing for such a measure, 
said: "It Is dearly wrong that 
any woman or any man 
should have to go through 
such an experience. 

"I am pleased the Home 
Office have decided to tackle 
this problem and am only 
sorry that something was not 1 
done earlier.” 

Julie Bindel, of Justice for 
Women, welcomed foe an- 
nouncement "It is obviously 
the appropriate decision, but 
we need to urgently look at 
the failing conviction rates 
for rape, which currently 
stand at 9 per cent of reported 
cases,” she said. 

The Bar Council said the 
plans would protect wit- 
nesses. "We have long be- 
lieved that it is right for 
judges to have more discre- 
tion in the treatment of wit- 
nesses.” a spokeswoman said. 


Martin Walker 
In Washington 

A GALE of ribaldry 
greeted the announce- 
ment yesterday that Presi- 
dent Clinton would proba- 
bly attend next week’s 
summit with Boris Yeltsin 
on crutches, after tearing 
the ligaments of his knee in 
an early-honrs stroll at the 
estate of golfer Greg Nor- 
man in Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

“Must have been the 
housemaid's knee,” 
quipped Don Turns, an Ir- 
reverent morning radio 
host. 

As the President entered 
surgery in Washington, 
even the Russians got in on 
the act. Turning the tables 
on US surgeons who flew in 
for Mr Yeltsin’s heart by- 
pass last November, a lead- 
ing Moscow doctor, Vladi- 
mir Okhotlnsky, said 
Russian medics were ready 
to examine Mr Clinton if 
needed. 

The White House said Mr 
Clinton had stayed up late 
chatting with Norman at 
the golfer’s home Tranquil- 
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lity after an evening fund- 
raising event in Florida. 
Walking back to his guest 
lodge at I -20am, the Presi- 
dent fell on steps and 
twisted his knee badly, 
tearing the quadriceps ten- 
don. 

"He literally tore the ten- 
don from the bone,” said Dr 
Joel Cohen. “The expecta- 
tion should be a return to 
full activity.” 

Mr Clinton returned to 
Washington with his leg in 
a splint. A White House 
spokesman, Mike McCurry, 


ing room at the naval hos- 
pital in the suburb of Be- 
thesda feeling occasional 

pain but in good spirits. 
The operation to sew the 
tendon back on to his knee- 
cap was to take place under 
load anaesthetic. 

The injury, painful and 
«ii cabling but not serious, 
will keep foe President on , 
crutches for some weeks, 1 
but White House officials 
oa td they were not piaiMiiwp 
to Hi"*** 1 next week's sum- 
mit with President Yeltsin 
in Helsinki. 
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vision soured 
by squabbling 


NBchael White 
and Ewen MacAskiU 


J OHN Major’s 13th 
hour attempt to 
stave off election 
defeat with his vi- 
sion of a “People’s 
Britain” was 
drowned out last night by the 
noise of Conservative MPs 
squabbling over the Tory 
leadership contest which 
would follow a Labour 
victory. 

As Tory activists met in 
Bath for a pre-election rally, a 
plea by the former minister. 
Edwina Currie, for Mr Major 
to “please, don’t bang 
around” as party leader if he 
loses power on May 3 com- 
pletely overshadowed care- 
fully arranged plans to get the 
latest relaunch rolling. 

The Prime Minister will 
today unveil foe Tory cam- 
paign slogan — “You can only 
be sure with the Conserva- 
tives" — in a speech intended 
to persuade defecting voters 
that Labour would rapidly 
ruin all the painfully-won eco- 
nomic gains of the past 18 
years. 

“Of course Labour could de- 
stroy that achievement In five 
years, indeed looking at their 
plans, they could do it in five 
months,” the Deputy Prime 
Minister. Michael Heseltine. 
said In Bath last night 
The stability slogan has 
been market-tested by the 
Tories as a vote- winner, but 
stability was not evident In 
the Conservative ranks 
yesterday. 

Mrs Currie’s damning 
remarks about the need for a 
quick post-election leadership 
contest amounted to a public 
admission of what most Tory 
MPs are saying in private — 
that, 20 points behind In most 
polls, foe Government is now 
doomed. 

With factions already form- 
ing, “if there’s going to be a 
leadership contest, please 
John, please don’t bang 
around”, she said. 

When foe Tory chairman, 
Brian Mawhinney, addressed 
the party faithful in Bath he 
won thunderous applause for 



‘If there’s going 
to be a 
leadership 
contest, please 
John, don’t 
hang around’ 

Edwina Cume 
(above), yesterday 

saying "every effort, every 
sinew, every waking moment 
for all in our party must be 
now devoted exclusively to 
winning foe election. 

"To every Conservative: 
one message. If you don’t 
have something to say that 
will help us win, don’t say 
anything at alL” 

Mr Major will not confirm 
May l as election day and — 
according to senior Tories — 
he is even refusing to tell 
close allies the date on which 
he will go to Buckingham Pal- 
ace to seek a dissolution of 
Parliament 

"I must tell the Queen 
first” he Is saying. 

Mr Major will use his 
speech today for a highly-per- 
sonalised vision of a Britain 
where ordinary families — 
not just the “confident and 
well-to-do" — would be able to 
afford to move from "foe In- 
security of dependence for the 
many to the security of Inde- 
pendence for all". 
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The Guardian Saturday March IS 1997 


Chief Rabbi draws wrath of Reform □ Letter describes movement as ‘false grouping who destroy the faith’ 


Anglo- Jewry riven by leak 


Atax Bellos 



RITAIN’S Jewish 

community was 

.yesterday facing 
its deepest split for 

more than 100 

years after a newspaper pub- 
lished a leaked letter by the 
Chief Rabbi, Jonathan Sacks. 

Long-running tensions be- 
tween the Orthodox and 
Reform communities ex- 
ploded into the open with the 
letter, in which the Chief 
Rabbi describes Reform as a 
“false grouping” of Jews 
“who destroy the faith’’. 

The Chief Rabbi, who did 
not apologise for the r emar ks, 
faced demands by the non- 
Orthodox to redefine his title 
so that it was clear he spoke 
only for a section of Angio- 
Jewry. Although officially be 
represents only Orthodox 
Jewry, he is widely seen as a 
figurehead for the 
community. 

Rabbi Tony Bayfield, chief 
executive erf 1 the Reform Syna- 
gogues of Great Britain, said: 
“This incident has stretched 
our respect to the limit. Sel- 
dom if ever have things been 
made so explicit 

"It is an end to the pretence 
that one office can speak for 
us and represent us reli- 
giously. No body can give reli- 
gious leadership and behave 
like this. There can only be 
peace and harmony in a com- 
munity in which there Is a 
recognition of the different 
strands." 

The argument originated 
with the Chief Rabbi’s deci- 
sion not to go to the funeral of 
Rabbi Hugo Gryn, the broad- 
caster and Reform Jew who 
died last year, but to a secular 
memorial service last month. 

To defuse criticisms in the 
ultra-Orthodox wing. Dr 
Sachs wrote a letter in rab- 



Change and 
tradition 


THE Torah — the five books 

of Moses which with the 
Prophets make up the Old 
Testament —is the sacred 
text on which Judaism Is 


Orthodox Jews believe 
that the books are an ‘fan- 
mediated reality” — the 
word of God un mediated by 
h uman beings— and must 
generally be taken as 
absolute. 

The result has been ways 
of worship that have not 
changed for centuries. In 
Orthodox synagogues men 
and women sit apart and 
prayers are almost exclu- 
sively In Hebrew. Only men 
are allowed to become Or- 
thodox rabbis. 

The position of Chief 
Rabbi was created so that 
Anglo-Jews could have a 
spiritual leader. He repre- 
sents the United Hebrew 
Congregations, whose prin- 
cipal constituent Is the 
United Synagogue, which 
counts for about 40 per cent 

of British synagogues. 


Jonathan Sacks, the Chief Rabbi. Rabbi Hugo Gryn (top right) and Rabbi Jonathan Romain main photograph; steve pyke 


binic Hebrew — a language of 
hyperbole — to Dayan Chan- 
och Padwa, the 90-year-old 
leader of the Union of Ortho- 
dox Hebrew Congregations. 


The letter was leaked to the 
Jewish Chronicle, which de- 
cided to print because of an 
"overriding public interest”. 
In the letter the Chief Rabbi 


described Rabbi Gryn as 
"amongst those who destroy 
the fai th” He ■>a»d his appear- 
ance at the secular service 
would offer a good opportu- 


nity to say he did not recog- 
nise the concept of a Reform 
rabbi and “a victory would be 
won” against the Reform 
movement 


REFORM Judaism was the 
response of some In the com- 
munity to come to terms 
with the modern world. 

When Jews left their West- 
ern European ghettos in the 
18th century they joined a 
society at odds with their tra- 
ditions and beliefe. Reform 
Judaism accepts that the 
Torah was written by a 
human being and is limited 
by Its place in history. 

The first Reform syna- 
gogue in Britain opened in 
1840. A quarter of all British 
synagogues are affiliated. 


O’Reilly steps back 
as Heinz prepares 
for global remake 


RogarCowraund 
BAarkTran in HawrYOfk 


T ony O’Reilly yesterday 
began to step back from 
running the Heinz food 
group, raising expectations 
that he will commit more 
time to his newspaper em- 
pire. which includes a 43 per 
cent stake In the Independent 
As part of a shake-up of the 
baked h earts , ketchup and pet 
food group, Mr O'Reilly sig- 
nalled that after nearly 20 
years as chief executive and 
then the first chair man from 
outside the Heinz family, he 
would hand over some power 
to his likely successor, Wil- 
liam Johnson. 

The 6l-year-old bill iona i r e 
Irishman will remain chair- 
man, however, and is un- 
likely to step down com- 
pletely for some time. For 
years he has demonstrated an 
ability to combine running 
the large. US-based group 
with a glittering social Ufa 
and other business interests, 
largely based in Ireland. 

The former Ireland rugby 
international, who is married 
to the shipping heiress Chris 
Goulandris, is thought to 
earn £50 milli on a year. Last 


year he paid almost £2 minion 
far the -ifrcarat diamond en- 
gagement ring given to Jackie 
Kennedy by Aristotle Onas 
sis, which he gave to his wife. 

As wen as running Heinz 
and chairing his newspaper 
group, Mr O'Reilly, chairs the 
fine china and glass company 
Waterford Wedgewood. He 
has been one of the western 
world's mast respected busi- 
nessmen for years, with inno- 
vative marketing Ideas which 
produced rapid growth for 
Heinz in the 1980s. 

He hAS also built a substan- 
tial newspaper empire on the 
back of the Irish Independent, 
adding acquisitions in South 
Africa, New Zealand and Por- 
tugal. In Britain. Mr O’Reilly 
has bought local newspapers 
in addition to his stake In the 
Independent 

But Heinz has lost its way in 
recent years as the power of 
food manufacturers has de- 
clined against that of the 
supermarket chains and Us 
collection of brands has lost 
favour with modem tastes. 

Yesterday. Mr O’Reilly 
launched Project Millennia to 
a financial audience In San 
Francisco. He said Heinz 
would close or sell at least 25 
plants around the world. 


Howard backs minister in 
row over ‘IRA scum 1 


Davfd Honclte 

and Lawrence Donegan 


IC-HAEL Howard yester- 

Iday came to the aid of 

the junior minister who 
launched an outspoken attack 
on Roisin McAliskey, who 
was yesterday refused ball 
while awaiting extradition 


proceedings despite being 
seven months pregnant 

The Home Secretary backed 
David Maclean, who twice 
referred in a letter to a con- 
stituent to Ms McAliskey as 
an “IRA prisoner”. 

Mr Howard said: “David is 

right to be concerned about 
protecting the public than dan- 
gerous criminals.” 
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Around the world 


Lunchtime yesterday (previous day In Americas) 
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European weather outlook 


A very cold northerly airflow covers the region, 
bringing snow showers to Ihe north and west but 
there should also be plenty of sunshine especially 
In Sweden. Denmark and southern Finland. Higha 
ranging hum minus 4C In the northern Interior, to 
6C In Denmark. 


A northerly airflow is weakening as a ridge of high 
pressure moves in from the west Most pieces will 
be dry and rather cold today with broken Cloud and 
occasional sunny spalls, but there may be a lew 
showers at Hist In eastern Germany and over the 
Alpe. Belgium and Holland will become wet later 
today. Highs mainly between 7 and 10C. 


A weak front Is slow-moving over the eastern halt 
of the country, bringing extensive cloud and a lit- 
tle drizzle or light rain. The best chance of sunny 
spells is In the West and South-west, and also in 
Un Midi. Hlgha ranging from 8C In the north-easi 
to 17C In the south-west 

Spate and Portugal 

High pressure will maintain settled weather, with 
most places enjoying another warm, sunny day. 
There may be localised showers in Catalonia and 
over the Pyrenees. Highs between 18C and 23C. 
Hahn 


A southward-moving coW Irani will bring scattered 
showers, but most places will also have some 
sunshine. Warm in mo south, but colder than 
recently In me north. Highs between 13 and tsc. 


A weak cold front will bring showers to northern 
Greece Inter today, otherwise It should be a dry 
day with well-broken cloud and warm sunshine at 
Umes. Highs mainly between 15 and 19C. 


Television and radio — Saturday 


BBC 1 


8.10m Ffapy And ~Tho Hender so ns &ZB 
MwcAte Waatrer. BOOCHtten'sEEC Fri* 
TtwCac.84SRMmZKa 9.10 The Had 


Of Jcny Qua*. BOB The 
FSrtstcres. moo lire Ate Kddng 1.M 
Waaowr. 1-15 Ganasmd. 830 Mms And 


tfltaOxr. 840 Ragand News And £&& SAB 
Dad's Amy. 7.15 The New Adwrtures Of 
Superman. 800 Nbah New Yak Item Party. 
MO TheNariml Uttsy Urn. OlIO Ofnw 
Tcjvrier. 1000 NswAndSport 10.10 


tetxrt Lobby Upxfcto mao Hare Your 
ft 11.15 


Cite ArteEri X lUISTher Threk KM Orer. 
1145 MafchCnhe Day. 12S0 Chrtt. *20 
7op am* ftps. 136 fUfc The State 
Bh&ajs Ufetfwr aao oom. 


BBC 2 


7.30m Maarten Van I l oo matav cJc Hwnanfam 
Ara Parting. 7^ DrtengCortHrrte. 8.10 
Lfeayta. Work And IfeFamty. 9100 Qpai 
Sawder. 1 1-30 FUfcMncTotm. 1.10 
Fkn 97. 140 raJK B Dorado. 345 


MOB. 200 Nawtfnr. 300 Nms. 608 
^CTtematL 800 Me n u fl rtBfrw i tiiwnrW 
800 MMS.5L15SpartModd.U0 News ki 
QmranaO 1648 cri£200 New 201 
VMadanl &30 Rom the VMeMm. 845 
SpnsRaRMi7.MMwdM.7J0 
Sdm in Acfax 800 News. am The 
CtewMColeefcn 840 Route Estate. 600 
NewdXMr.lOkOO News. 1005 Write 
Business Mml 10.15 Wan Tod» 1080 
MaUai Urn. 1U00 Neeedaak luio Ray of 
teeWedcTto teportmeaf Being Ernest. 
tOO Nmdesk. 190 Letter Ftcm America. 
145 Wt*i tetat. 200 NmedadL 280 
JiriAMnuB.3mNMSCtey: 330 People & 
FtateOdOO News. 4.« Sports RmicMs. 
480 Ite Revim 540 Newadesk. 540 
Short Stay. 546 On Tha Mare. 890 
Naw3d«.830Wta rtr Bn d tSrere»630te 

Prrisec7Godtaat648L 

The Movie Ckannol 


•Astra 

705 The W4S Ot Jericho. 890 Rsamel To 


Rrfcy Unigv 430 The Cart The 


Sw. 400 The Sat 540 HUfc TaHMMl 
trine Nat 7.15 Ttmfe WBi Ferenot 805 
News Ate Sport 880 Compcndwt 810 
C4 Oflhe Seat OlSDH Dean Ue Do PBt 
1020 AMgtkiVtMi'nwGML 11.10 
Redoenww MyNspt Wlh Reg. 1255 
Windows On The ’Awl XSOQetxt 
VrtdecbylQ. 215 Ocw. 

BBC Prime 


The King 1100 The St Tanmew Ms 
too BamS'eamr AgeLOjOO ftwIMyZ 
SOOIhe Ameang Panda Adwntwe. 700 


Jotwy^at 9u0b Free W ^Z IIOO FtaraW 


Ues. 1245 IMMn 200 Osmond State 
400 The Most Desired Mon. 545 The St 
.Tannery Made. 

Sky Movies 


• Metal 

7O0m World Neoc, 7.15 Wtadd Wadher. 
700 Trawl Show Short. TOO The Breiy& 
745 flodgar and Badgar. 800 Look ShBrjX 
845 V»y Don’t ^ You? 840 KewYs Ccuans. 
806 Bbe Ftar. 905 Grenge W 0nv4x£. 
IQOO crwitt The Morsnr d Raledon. 


10L25 Tmsksapem. 10J50 The House of 
l40WondW 


• Ada 

720 The BaROwws.ftOO Fries Academy 71 
LfcsbnTa Itaaow. 1100 FteiwL UMlhe 
NeMMxM] Stay KRatunToFabsa 300 1 
LnreTiaite. 600 Woe Aadenw 7: Msskji 
To Moscow: 700 FtoandL 800 1 Lore Trouble. 
1100 The Shooter. 1290 kmarGonauR. 
229 Ranadanct 4.15 7he Cowboy Way. 

Sky Sports 


Boa. 1140 Wood Wsrtiw. 114ST4®Sh 
Qxte. 12.10 EtaEndoa. 130 K3roy. 215 
TmdreepBS. 240 The Sooty Sfon. 300 
Bodjarend Badger. 115 Danqemcuse. 
340 Bkw Pater. 400 Grange FB Onrta&. 
405 World WBdher. 440 flw Home of 
Boa. 5,30 One Utenori Hs Dog. 800 Top 
of Bw Pcpe. 825 Dr Wha The wrster ol 


• Astra 

200 Vtfcdd Spot SpecU 830 The F^ay 


Orix BOO rt edngN a * 3 . WOO ftrty 
LeeguB ftadmlVS Wattedon. 1190 E 
Oaon Raids tfc Carafes Cw. uoo Sports 


.lUdBoig 


Pdadort 890 Dad^ Amy. 720 Are You 
AfcMfet 


BataSwMd?7JBNWbHHavPtay.8L50 
TV Hemes. 800 Bam W. 890 WWd 
Wafer. 1000 The Gtedt Adder. 1035 
FjwUv Towers. 11.10 The Youig Ones. 

1 145 TUTP2. 1230 Law wBiJoob 
Hoteid. 125 Worid Weather. 130 TBA. 
300 FcracasBig the Eoar o ny. 

BBC World 


'.aODBaMenAII 
tips Hnta - LM 846St30te 
/Reals 630 F9L tee Hoctey. Power 
WedL 730 tee Hoetey SteBteagw PfcwOt^ - 
Lie IOjCO ftjgby LTrcrr Five Nations 


hg l£» spmh FecttMl 300 


Charrfxarahp. 1230 Spowh Far 
Ice Hockw Supwteogo RayOS. 530 Ctaoe. 

E u ro sp ort 


• Eutetat 

7j00m News aid Mfltsr. 730 Wtadowcsi 
Euxapa 800 Wtarid HeateoB and WUher. 
805 VtoU Focu* SdereeFfteden. 800 
World Heedtees and Weoher BOSWorid 
Focus Pandora's Bat fOjOONewsand 
Weedier. 1030 T*rw Out Hahtey. 1 140 
WuU Headnes and Weetwr. 1105 WriM 
Focus Harbm. 1200 World News 1220 
BdnnVtew. 12J0 EathFfeporL 1JX3 
World HeaSnos and Wtelher. 105 WtaU 
Focus Grew Joueng 300 Nws and 
Weather. 230 The Week. 300 News and 
Weather. 330 TVnacLt F*n 97 vteti Baiy 
Noem 400 Wtad Hnten ori WtaOhar. 
405 Vttadd Fteas Oompcndere 5L00 News 
end VtfeoBter. 530 Tvneout TemonoWte 
Vtold. 600 News and Wtaier. 030 Tow 
Out The CkOmStew. 700 Non end 
Weatter. 730 This Week. 800 News md 
Wsaaia. 820 Man in Uew. aoo World 
HeecineE and tflfedho: 80S Vtfcild Focus 
Hofaon. 1030 News wid VWtewr. 1030 
Ttne Out Top Gaw. 1 100 News oil 
Weoher. 1130 Whdow on Eurepe. 1200 
World Nero. VtOS TNsWMc. 100 News 


•AwaCrerif 

830 BadcfeeL 890 Smboatmg 8130 
FreatdslOOOMpineSMngWoridQpFtal 
1200 Node Contained SWng. IjOO 
Reestyie SMng 200 Snoufcoadh?: RS 
WOH CioOart Steam -lire. 300 Cydng 
Season Prater* RmMoe. 4.15 Ctaae- 


&15Apra 9<*)9 Mai's Mritj Cup Rnel 
Oars Stebm - Lkre. 730 AU« SMng 
Wbrnofa WbU Op Find Gtet Sttom - tin. 


840 AptwSMrg Mai's WortJQpFhrt 
tSMcm-Lm. S30 BodngSaedtt F 


GtartS 

Jens Jr. 1030 Terris Mai 9«s ATP 
Tou/SupaS Toumemert - Un. UOO Dors 
Eucpeai Qand Pfo. 200 Case. 

Sky One 


•Aatre 

800 Orson aid 0M8 030 FresMIy. 890 
Youig Indavi Jones Qvantetes. 1030 


Quancun Leap. 1130 King Fir The Legend 
Legend ef the l-Uden 


and tflteOh*. 130 kriaBLEhoES Report 
taWtak. 


200 Neeaand Uteotw. 330 TNsl 
OOO News and Wtata-. 330 Me BuBwss 
Report. 400 News ariWMha. 420 TO* 
HM. &00 VttsriNBKtemoidlWter. 
500 vitadd htaadtres md Wetaar. BOO 
Wfarfci Focus Hadan. SOS Wbdd Focus 
Hodm. 600 News end Weedier. 600 News 
aid Ufeaha. 626 tedra Bueteess Report 
035 hdte Business Report 
Radio 4 


Gadnuee. 1200 The Legend af the I 
C8y. 1230 Sea Resaw. 130 Wbdd 
Westing Fedetetan: BtastOR 200 Wafd 
WnasOng FedKdksc Chciengn. 300 3e* 
Trek. 430 Star Trek The NertGenondon. 
5J» Star Trelc Deep Space tew. fioo Sor 
Trek: Ubyaaa.730 Kirg Fit The Legend 
Ccrdnuite 800 HsroBes: The Legendary 
Jounm. 890 Oanaa. 830 Cm L 1800 
Cops 11030 Sow KBera-IUOd Law end 
CMar. 1200 TheRaf Shoe Oaten <230 
The Monte Sxjw. UOO Wld Ores. 130 
LAPJ3. 290 Dreon On. 230 araddotng 
Uot 390 ttlA Long Pta- 
UKOoM 


924-843 MHe; 193 kHz (1514) 

790m News. 7.10 Faming Today. 730 
Payer tar the Day. 890 Today. 1090 News. 
1090 Sbort Ch4 1030 Bedoway. 1190 
Loose Enda. 1200 ira we* fei WreMnaa. 
1230 The Amtaas Ffa 190 Money Bob. 

innirtwrmr i inrun in inn 


890 The SuMoa. WOO Jliat Brem 1 190 
Nerttxus. 190 Ftep Rote. 1.10 EaatEndaSL 
355 Mnder. 500 Brer OecneeteqCIctes 
83S Envy Seaand Gnm 615 Tte A-Toaa 
7.15 EUbeye T.M Just Good FderxK&B 
J Fredde Star. 840 kmtta. 


Naas. 210 AyQtesfaS? zaSpprg 


>' The Sweawy. 1145 The Egotgsr. 
1340 Spats Art* at ImYeotUIO Mart 


F nmrrra 300 AyAmw an aao Sabrbr 
F^hoae: Decrtioid the RweartVtaceo. 590 
ThOteHSbry. 530 Sdcnoe Now. 890 
Arahcny Osate Muted MWortnta. 640 New 
Yak Don 890 Saplng Forecast 695 
WCBBwr. 790 9x CTOockNo«raWe* 

ISftflteictecopeFeaamL aao On These 
Days. 850 SaudayNErtTtasararThe Colour 


Vca 390 Mrt we. 295 Shcppkgarrfcpc. 
NBC SmrclianMl 


Norman. 1035 Ctessics «4h Key. 1090 Ten 
11.15 Dak TdK The 


toTen. 1190 tan: 

BbcOb. 1245 Birin h Rouas. 100 Neva. 
130 The Ufe Stay: A Good YbuMnoaJMw 
148 9*cpng Forecast 200 fa World 
$***■ 650 W m ForactB L 691 Brie on 
Sunday. 855 gippng F o recast 

BBC World Sonilc* 


•Asm/Gutetat 

790 Than term 730 The Mlorite 
Gnsjg 890 Halo Austea, Held Ulerra. 230 
EuopaJnml 090 (tare Groups 830 
CcmputerCtandos. 1800 temrot Gate. 
1030 A Hsma 1190 S^Mr Shop 1290 
EuopeaiPGAGal Tore. 190 MU Power . 
VW* 290 FOWftSWDKl 490 Bnpeo 
h Cong 430 TtariXpross. 590 The Bosfol 
tee TttW. 590 Scan. 890 M94SC TteSte 
790 Natarri Geo^sMc Tetemcn. 890 


BBC Wodd Swvfce can be raaved m 
En*sri on MW648 Wt l4B3rJ and in 
Western Europe on LW 153 Mttl 51 Sm) 
79Qam NeiBday. 73DRvtrr&tan 74S 
Gtatrf Ccrcons. 890 WatJ News. 815 
Unv From Anertea 830 PectfejidPetoc a . 
890 News 610 Vtadsd Falte. 315 A Jdty 
Good Show. 1090 Wodd rtow. 1896 Vtott 

Bustnass Report lOLiSMomenotha 

Changed Our Wortt. 1030 FW on the Some 
1046 Spots ftauttp. 1190 Newadtet 
1130 BBC StcAA. 1145 Fiwnlhn 
VWefcSea. IXOONwesrtrit 1230 Mekkn 
190 Nora 105 Wati Busrare 
Rtetew 1.18 Brin Today. 190 Aria 


1090 

Tho Tmi^t Shaw xHteJny Lena 1190 Lda 
Mr#« «9i Cam Often. 1290 Td*Y Jtez. 
^•ntoTrita 190 Tho Tgnl^l Show Wte 
-fcwLavLllOOMMC. tetMteAwWanl 


390 TcMn wlh Dartd Fract 490 TtOdrf 
■tez- 430 Eseadkn Utatyies. 690 T(Mig 


nrttori RasL 890 ThMOqpmE. 830 
hsckHoi B30hspto9an 


Discovery 


• AamAitstsat 


590 SatudwSbd tooduaten 891 Brel ri 
n. 690 Be5 al Bawt 790 BBetc 


Bnttt 690 Baa olGfteh. 790 BM o( 
Bttech 890 Baa et amrt aoo HSter/s 

Ttewitj Ponts. SL30 dsorter 1CLOO Exbemo 
Macrmes. 1190 awdold. 190 Outtwa. 
290 Mrig Pmcns. 230 TteErtwrtsts. 
390CbaL 


Television and radio — Sunday 


830m Cf*Mn'8 BBC 3n Hensons 


ArmMSfKrera96^^»9l16Ahte^ 


Awltte8GM6 200 Nawthcwr. 390 Naws. 
aiil SOoftjtfl 346 Latter From Anotat 
) News. 498 S 


tawtaa eiaJOL . 

1030 Kngdom Comte 1U18 Sae Haart 
1 146 NoSreri Tiwt Garisra. 1290 Tte 
Borentl Hour. 190 CQUteyHa. 135 
WeaSor For The Wrik Ahead. 130 On The 
Record. 230 EnstEndera. 390 The Oatee 
Show. 618 RUfc The PMt Pentea. 610 
True Tide. 840 News And Wedher. 790 
Radend News. 796 San a Aaa 740 
Carrie RUM Update. 745ua 01 The 


490 News. < ^ . 

DmataemertST. 490 F.Q0C490 Ftertrit 
dffiSttet 600 Nam 618 Octal 
Canom 830 Nwre In Garmon. 890 


Entree Torter . 630 Wta On. 040 Book 
Chorea. 646 


fRxHsFkuvko 790 
Nawsde*. 730 Ray cltee Waaic The 


h mtw ad Brewtammt 890 NanMtour. 
tdOONMS. 1095V 


SurrnerWne.&18 Artquea Fteerbhcm. 
tflfli-SOI 


9UOO HnMi Macbate. 890 Bids Of A 
Faateer. «X20 Haw Yba-CateAri Eatt 
1 U« News And Master. 1130 CtereixcL 
1 230 Heart 01 The MSter. 190 HL8te 
Anadeus. 336 WBalha. 340 Ocefc 


BBC 2 


Fact 


7.10m Open I . . . _ . 

OrRcfol? 736 Hsrelfey And Thai 
890 Gender Masers. 835 Open Stretey. 


IWorUBuaneeeaW. 
tai5B**iToetey. 1030 Ja= For The 
Mdng 1190 N ew atek 1US0 Lettr Frcm 
America 1145 Sparta Ftemdret 0» 
Naws, 12.10 Whole Who kiMtete. 12.15 The 
Leeamg Wodd. 1230 ki Pitea ol God. 190 
NowsdeA. USOOarelapmentVr. 148 
Bdtete Todw.290 Nteodssk. 2309x4 
Soy. 248 On The Mom. 390 Noroda 
330 AyttegQoaa.490 Nrem 415 S 
Rtwvkjg 430 The Mrionartaa 890 
No vs daak. 630 Breree Today. 090 
N owa day. 830 Euupo Today. 

Tin Betris Chawtal 


615 Ct*kerABBC:SwToenet< 1610 
15 me I 


The Fan* Naas. 1616 
Sptar. 1035 B1 Nanr Wtak Aworta. 


irtSyStey 


1 UOO Sf4> To Store: 1190 Grange fOL 
1196 The WMHnuae. 1230 Sh ort 
Changa. 1248 The O Zona 1.16 TOIP 2. 
145 The Sknpaoret 230 Re^ond 
R u^ia reia 390 WJfc G s n eeia 1. 4.10 
Wortd Figure SMdng Oarraionshipe. 610 
Cn9s 8^595 Rutfsy Special. 655 Kttati 


World. 745 SorTrelc Vbyager. 830 A 
Lesson For U 3 AI 9l 20 ifn Car's The Star. 


840 The Money ft oaan r n te. 10i2DAMght 
ki IMh The QHs. 11.10 P6N: CtnsoMi 
1.15 RobeiTTowne - Wrtlng CNnmwn. 

190 P8J6 Lapse Of Menoy. 

B CtaShBOO Lao 


• Astra 

7.10 Sons And Lauare. 890 Beteri The 
WateriaL 1 190 Young teutons Jones; 
TrtMfeWahFateer. 190 TheChher 
Woman. 390 The Sky's No Lkrit 590 
Cagney And Laoey: The Vtew TNourte Tho 
Oboe Mtt 790 tedsUe Mom. 890 
Star Wars Sreec M . 890 Srie Pasaaje 
1190 Mortd KombOL 1245 PTorrism 6 
615 Tha Kvttn Ol SeocHI ten. 390 A 
FtsM Of Rnqas. 615 Young tedUna 
Jones: TramisVWti Fate*. 


StyHovta 


1 390 Laurr*jgZcneL 


BBC Prim* 


• Astra 

7.10 Steer Streak 800 Tho For The Road. 
1190 Maes Appeal 100 Hercules. 390 
Back Home. 8JOO The CM Onhundar 


790m Wbdd News. 7.15 Wtari WteShar. 
790 OudMMon. 740 Badger ari 
tad^r. 796 The Sooty arew: 615 
DanganraaaL 840 Itecle Jack ori tee Dark 
Sued the Moon. 895 BUe Pater. 893 


MMteh.790lnaghayOlmBs.600 
(tear 1190 Hoefc Focw. 


Dumb And Duiteer. 

1240 The Mare Show. U10 Mheatfs. 240 
Forbdden Beauty 610 Steephg Dop 
Sky Sports 


1 163b Trmkeepera. 1190 Mdderrartte. I 
1155 Wbri IWMhsr. 12 90 The Tgrm.1 
1 1 1 Hi 1 f 1 me in 1 M 
Gone. 145 Kkoy 230 
Jonrv 610 Bodgosid^ 

mil li 11 ml 1 in III 11 1 1 in M 

O re ny elBOraVbua.445WaddWateter. 
490 ttedkmaich. 845 ArOques RaodOrew. 
615 TUIP2. 790 Wbtid Naas. 7.15 Vtkrid 
Waateer. 790 CtebrbMrtMm 790 

VWc86 090 9M. 09 0 O re o, uui teTtaMBla. 


• Astra 

800 SunAri ol t» Rhea. 830 Tons Worid 
Spot 230 FWe Nrioa Ctenricretepi 1290 
Faaax±Ga*t an Sunday lOOWritiWUe 
Fkicpy. 200 MU toe Hockey. 400 FoofcOt 
Cfteteo VS SundMand - Urn 790 
IMS* London Bonos to 9t Hdene - Urn 
890SpaniehFoote41190 Footed Chabea 
VtaSmdBrtandU00Mfl.teeFteetey.290 
clmtoiBenonWSHtere. 


Euroaport 


10 School teJmrt 

BBC Wortd 


790m tffetri News and Wedher. 790 
Brain hi Mew. 890 Wbdd News end 
Weatew. 890 TMe WMt 600 WMd 
Heetflnea and WMher.OuOS vttartd Racus 
Oon e apo rd wiL 1890 WartdNuremd 
WecOter. 1030 Tanaout The CUhea Show. 
1190 Wbu Hwfaaa end Mdv. 1196 
Evaymor Sctence FVtetten. 1290 Fteea and 
Wetehar. 1290 VWsriwon &«opa 190 
Write Hearanos ad Whatete. 195 Wate 
Focus ftneterate Be*. 290 Heedfcas end 
Weatea.295 BMM Ftast 390 
Write News md Wearier. 230 Knout 


630 EqueekMem Volvo WMd Cua. 890 
OcawCtamhySttvWtorklOcx <190 
Mok mri nff AfcaoreeEuoOpan-Urei 190 
Atetee Srteff Merfs Write CU5 Rrri Gbrt 
Stam-Um 290 SncMtonrig FB wwo 
Cup HOT (tee- Uw. 390 Sktnrig WMd 
Ctp 330 Cw*w Rata toMcefteu - Urn 
890 Aptee Wfcmofc Wbrtd Ore Ftal 

Stem - Uve. 800 Alpine Sring Marts Wbtid 
CUp Rrri Ston - Um 790 A&ne SMng 
WbmerTs World Op Rrri Stefam - Live. 615 
Terrire tedan Weta ATP TomGupv9 
Tbunonert 1 190 A^ra Sow Men's Write 
cup Final Sbtam. 1218 Mrttngdteg: 
AteacsreBioCperv 190 CJoea 


Sky Om 


HafetaL 4JOO World Headkres md «Hw 
495 Ftortmn. 590 V 


890 Wbrtd News md Vttaeteo-. 
590 Ewth Iteport 590 FfciB? w«i tany 
Normm. 890 World Nevwmd WrOlw, 

830 Tcraout: Top Gere. 790 Wbrte News 
and Weateer. 790 On tee Record. 890 
WMd New* and Write*. 890 tMndovr on 
Etfopa 600 Wri te H eadteee and weahw. 


•Aara 

790 Hou- (rt Power. 890 Oraon end OMa. 
890 Rea W8y. 890 Vtamg hdse Jones 
Oranteta MLOOOimmLap 1190 


Kung Fie the Legate Conttnues. 1290 Hf 16 
V7. 190 WMF. 290 Tha Local 


605 Wbrtd FoouK OMtJounM. 1890 
Write News md Wenfrwr. 103 O Ttoeouc 


TomawTaWcdd. 1190 WMd ftapat 


1290 World FteporL 190 Write New M 
r. 1.10 Tha Me _ 


Money fto aau ne. 290 
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•Tbeiurmoil Teaches 
^'Tirana. Crowds, ’ 
CipQsstoy supporfersdf 
tPreaktemBoroha - 
'{above}, ransack gun ■ 
_ •• depots in the caprtafs . 
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*' Xi.r^irtSFteadsrsFssuaa 
.'joint appeal .for calm. 
Tbd aUfxHtis dosed.' 
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Tirana 

Airport ciosod. 
Attempted airlift 
stepped by guntirc 
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i Western Europe. • * • 
' F^eJjels seize Tirana 
•hpc^t, the first 
avadiatfw envoys 
takaBfftor».axi other 
e^-athatas to tf}e ' 
xoad. The preddertfs; 
children are among - * 
tfie exodus.* - 


• ARaniarts try to 
flee on last ferry to 
Italy (above). Airlift 
cjf foreign nationals 
suspended as US 
helicopters come 
under missile and 
gunfire. Franz 
Vran/tzky, former 
Austrian 

chancefeor, seejes a 
path out of the chaos 
in talks aboard an 
Itafen warship in the 
Adriatic. 
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Rebels in comrol of 
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Farce and tragedy amid the creeping chaos 


Julian Borger reports on the 
surreal drama of a collapse into 
lawlessness as the old order 
is submerged in the turmoil 


O NE of the stranger 
moments of the Al- 
banian crisis came 
in the early hours 
of yesterday morn- 
ing when a few old tanks 
rolled on to the streets of the 
. capital Tirana. The news was 
flashed around the world. 
Here at last was a recognis- 
able scene Own a revolution 
— "tanks defend the 
. presidency”. 

But the confusion and loot- 
ing continued. And after a 
few hours, the tanks coughed 
and creaked offstage, like 
aged actors who had misread 
their cue, or — more likely — 
" turned up in the wrong ptey. 
y Albania has written a- new 
J script , and the rest of the 
world is wondering nervously 
what it means for the flitnre. 

Very little of Albania Is now 
under government control. By 
the beginning of the week, 
. most towns in the south had 
been seized by crowds of angry 
ririMw and their hastily cho- 
sen representatives. This 
week; the turmoil spread to 
the north and finally Tirana. 

By yesterday, it was un- 
clear whether President Sail 
Berlsha’s authority extended 
much beyond his palace. His 
hasty but belated reshuffling 
of the political deck on Tues- 
day — by swearing in a new 
prime minister, Bashkim 
Fine, a previously obscure 
politician drawn from the 
ranks of the opposition 
Socialists — went almost un- 
noticed on the streets. 

In a surreal drama, the be- 
suited politicians shook 
hands and frowned over docu- 
ments, while constant gunfire 
echoed outside. 

Ordinary politics had come 
to an abrupt end and there 
was a dear dividing wall of 
miscomprehension between 
tiie Tirana politicians and the 
masses. 

The opposition Social Dem- 
ocrat leader, Skender GJinu- 
shi, poured scorn on Mr Beri- 
sba for leading the country up 
to and over the abyss, but he 
also threw up his hands in 


frustration, over the behav- 
iour of the crowd. 

“They do not know why 
they are tiring or what they 
are firing at," he waded. ‘The 
truth is Tirana is now in total 
anarchy. It is not a protest . . . 
and we don't know who is in 
charge." 

It may be that for the time 
being; Mr Berisha would pre- 
fer that nobody Is in charge 
rather than any of his closest 



rivals. There was speculation 
in Tirana yesterday that the 
president had sent one of his 
aides, Shaban Memia, on to 
the streets to egg on the loot- 
ers in the hope of surviving i n 
the confusion. 

Meanwhile, In the opinion 
pages of western Europe, 
armchair theorists have done 
battle with competing inter- 
pretations of what is going 
on: north against south, an 
e thni c conflict between Gegs 
and Tusks (the two main eth- 
nic groups), cities versus the 
villages and (most bitterly 
disputed) c ommunis ts against 
capitalists. 

One after another, all these 
rigid templates have been 
tossed aside by the chaotic 
vigour of events. Lawlessness 
is spread evenly across the 
country because most people 
discovered they had been 
ripped off more or less 
equally by the fraudulent sav- 


ings schemes which collapsed 
in January. 

There are no front lines, 
and no pitched battles. Nearly 
an the bullets spent so far 
have been upwards — 
“a war against the sky" as 
one bystander put it — and 
the overwhelming majority of 
the casualties have been 
acddentaL 

When questioned by jour- 
nalists, most Albanians have 
said they want to see the back 
of Mr Berisha, who they 
blame for failing to stop, and 
quite possibly profiting from, 
the pyramid get-rich-quick 
schemes which were allowed 
to grow cancerously through- 
out an impoverished but na- 
ively optimistic society, suck- 

They do not 
know why 
they are firing 
or what they 
are firing at. 

We don’t 
know who is 
in charge’ 

Skender Gjinushi, 
opposition leader 

ing in much of the popula- 
tion’s life savings. 

But although the presiden- 
tial palace was unguarded for 
hours on Thursday until the 
arrival at the tanks, none of 
the gangs roaming Tirana 
seemed to pay it any heed. In- 
stead, 100 yards away, men, 
women and children were 
ransacking an army weapons 

store. 

Children too small to 
shoulder their newly ac- 
quired guns tied string to 
them and dragged them along 
the pavement. They took 
their guns and headed, not for 
the palace, but to the out- 
skirts of the city to loot the 
food warehouses. 

Albania seems to be under- 
going a .grotesque experi- 
ment. This is what happens in 
a European state when civic 
society, law and order fell 
away. 

Albanians, it seems, are not ; 


acting according to some an- 
cient tribal creed, or because 
they are "hot-blooded” Medi- 
terranean types. They are act- 
ing out of cool rationality. 

They have measured their 
survival needs for the coming 
weeks or months and pursued 
the two basics, guns and food 
— food to eat after the shops 
are gutted, and guns to stop 
strangers taking the food. 

Zef Camsj, a leader of the 
opposition Forum for Democ 
racy, said: “The people are 
arming themselves out of self- 
defence, because they are 
afraid of what will "happen 

tomorrow.'’ 

The awfUI realisation 
dawning that Albania may be 
entering a Mad Max phase of 
post-cold war history, with 
warlords carving out terri 
tory by force of arms. 

In the southern town of 
Vlore. the authorities were 
overthrown at the beginning 
of foe month after weeks of 
protests over the population’s 
lost investments. The rebel 
victory set off a string of take- 
overs across the south, but 
the people of Vlore now live 
in fear of the warlords who 
rose to the top in the tumult 

Albert ShytL aged 27, who 
leads the new Committee to 
Protect Vlore, was a labourer 
before the revolt He now 
drives a new Mercedes with 
an assault rifle in the passen- 
ger seat and bodyguards in 
the back. According to local 
people, his sudden ascent 
owes much to his readiness to 
threaten force to accrue arms 
and money. 

The popular insurrection 
has turned sour and Vlore resi- 
dents now say they live in fear 
of his gang. But he could be a 
paradigm of the new order. 

The ranks of would-be war- 
lords were swelled signifi- 
cantly on Wednesday night, 
when prison officials released 
600 convicts, including the 
country’s former communist 
leader, Ramiz Alia, petty 
criminals and several seedy 
businessmen who got rich 
from the pyramid schemes. 
They fled into the night al- 
most certainly to fuel Alba- 
nia's flames. 

This unravelling of Albania 
has left Europe with two 
questions to ponder: most ixn 
mediately, how the weapons 
might be coaxed back into the 
armouries and some sem- 


blance of order restored? And 
in the longer term, how 
strong Is the skein of social 
order preventing Serbia, Bul- 
garia and the former Soviet 
Union descending into the 
same apocalyptic turmoil? 

The distinction between Al- 
bania and its close neigh- 
bours could perhaps only be 
measured In pence. The Alba- 
nian policemen who aban- 
doned their posts were paid 
£L20 a month. In Bulgaria, 
the monthly police salary is 
closer to £10. 

The theme of the day is bow 
to get the Albanian toothpaste 
back in the tube. After meet- 
ing a handful of politicians on 
an Italian warship yesterday, 
the former Austrian chancel- 
lor, Franz Vranitzky, said 
Western military interven- 
tion might do some good and 
called for a volunteer coali- 
tion of Western states to send 
a Joint force. 

Nato planners and observers 
in Albania are less confident. 
As a BBC journalist in Tirana 
said yesterday: peacekeeping 
troops “would finally provide 
a target for all these people to 
shoot aT. The missile and gun- 


fire aimed yesterday at United 
States helicopters hammered 
the point borne. 

Most observers believe the 
fell of Mr Berisha would take 



some of the sting out of the 
anger, but that Is a long way 
from disarming the populace. 
It is fer from dear who would 
take his place. 

The West does not have a 
good record for backing the 
right horse. Mr Berisha was 


widely hailed as a new breed 
of Balkan democrat, although 
he had been an active and 
avid communist under the 
dictatorship of Enver Hoxha, 

Western 
intervention 
might do 
some good 
. . . a joint 
force from a 
volunteer 
coalition 

Franz Vranitzky, 
European envoy 

and one of the late despot’s 
personal physicians. 

Ben Blushi, editor of the in- 
dependent Albanian news- 
paper, Koha Jone, described 
how Mr Berisha set about 
stripping the judiciary or in- 
dependence and building "a I 


system and 0 state that de- 
voted all its energy to lighting 
those whom the president 
considered enemies". 

But the threat of a new 
wave or Albanian refugees is 
adding urgency to interna- 
tional attempts at mediation. 
Crowds have had to be beaten 
off the last Italian ferries leav- 
ing the Adriatic port of 
Durres. 

There is also growing con- 
cern in the West that all Alba- 
nia’s looted weapons could 
find their way across the bor- 
der to fuel an incipient rebel- 
lion in Kosovo, Serbia's eth- 
nic Albanian province. 

So the search is on for a 
new strongman. Albert Shyti 
and other leaders from the 
southern towns, grouped 
together in the self-styled 
National Committee for Pub- 
lic Salvation, were summoned 
to meet Mr Vranitzky on his 
warship yesterday evening. 
The careers of Albania's new 
warlords may have yet to 
reach their peak. 

• Foreign Office helpline for 
people worried about rela- 
tives In Albania: 0171-839 
5656. 





Lucky few escape from Tirana 
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Continued from page 1 
has lost his mind have be- 
come commonplace. "He is 
pathologically crazy." said a 
former minister in his gov- 
ernment. “He plays a demo- 
crat by day but by night he is 
a gangster.” 

A Western diplomat, who 
saw the president on Thurs- 
day, was astonished that Mr 
Berisha was virtually on his 
own In the presidential palace 
overlooking Tirana. “There 
was no one around him. Vir- 
tually everyone bad 
disappeared." ... 

Law and order has disinte- 
grated. All 1,300 prisoners 
from Albania’s jails are at 
large and the rumour-ma- 
chine says the Shik has 
armed some of the worst mur- 


derers to tight the rebels. 

The effective head of the 
Albanian prison service, Be- 
drl Ceku, sat in despair in his 
white-walled office In the jus- 
tice ministry, drawing on a 
cigarette. “The state has col- 
lapsed,” be said. 

Earlier, around 9am, the US 
Marine Chinooks and two 
Huey helicopter gimships 
flew in' low over Tirana’s 
Ottoman minaret Outside the 
US embassy there was utter 
chaos. "Families with children 

scurrying this way and that 
coaches packed with white 
feces — American evacuees 
— wide-eyed with anxiety and 
US civilian police harking 
contradictory co mman ds in 
dark blue flak jackets. 

The buses moved slowly 


through traffic jams to the 
embassy's residential com- 
pound just down the hOl from 
Mr Berisha’s presidential 
palace. 

There the evacuees queued 
to board the clattering Chi- 
nooks while a troop of Ma- 
rines circled the perimeter 
fence, studying the landscape 
through their sniper sights. 

But they were the lucky 
ernes. On the outside of the 
concrete and steel-barred 
walls that marked the perime- 
ter, an Albanian roan and his 
red-eyed daughter, aged two. 
looked on as the Chinook 
slowly took off. For some 
people it was easy to leave 
Albania, but for them, 
impossible. 

Albanians cannot even 


clear up their dead. On the 
main boulevard outside the 
president’s office, a scattering 
of sand lay on a small puddle 
of human remains, the dark 
Macadam stained red. It 
would take two buckets of I 
water to clean up the 
remains, but everyone in 
Tirana Is too scared of being 
shot to go out and tidy up. 

They are the remains of two 

men shot dead by the police at 
Officially, three people 
were killed on Thursday 
night, but no cme believes the 
official figures. 

The true death toll in 
Tirana is unknown. It will be 
more than three and much 
more in the mm ing days. 

Additional reporting by Jo- 
anna Robertson, Tirana. 






been erected around this, helped by former female 
friends saying nice things about him, mostly to 
Nigel Dempster, and Pearson saying nothing. 

Charles Nevin interviews Neil Pearson _ 
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News in brief 


Injunction against 
Anne Scargill 


ANNE SCARGILL. 52, the wife of the miners’ union leader, 
Arthur Scargill, has been ordered not to go within a mile of the 
home ofRicharti Budge, owner of RJB Mining . She was ar- 
rested and released without charge twice within five hours 
while protesting against open-cast mining near Mr Budge’s 
mansion at Wise ton, Nottinghamshire, last Sunday. 

She and fellow campaigner Steve Parry were served with 
in junctio ns granted at the High Court in London on Tuesday. 

RJB Mining yesterday confirmed it had taken action against 
the pair in an attempt to avoid a repeat of last Sunday's early- 
morning protest by 40 supporters of the campaign group “No 

Opencast”, who tried to dig up Mr Budge s garden. 

Mrs Scargill and Mr Parry said: "We have no intention of 
giv ing up the fight against strip m i n ing. 


Bouncer jailed for butting MP 


ttf.tr on QUINN, a 30-year-old bouncer who admitted head- 
butting Ian McCartney. Labour MP for Makerfidd, and breaking 
his nose was jailed for 12 months by Judge Brian Carter at Bolton 
crown court yesterday. He had pleaded guilty at an earlier 
hearing to assaulting the MP and causing him actual bodily harm 
at Wigan Labour Club last November M5. 

Mr McCartney, 45, is an Opposition front bench s pokesm an on 
employment and has campaigned for a national registration 

scheme for doormen and bouncers. , 

ttip court heard that Quinn, who is married wttn two children, 
had previous convictions for violence dating back to 1985. 


Clunes accepts libel damages 


ACTOR Martin Climes yesterday accepted £LQ00 libel damages 
from the Daily Express, for being called a “stupid, nasty, foul- 
mouthed, postering juvenile with a limited co mmand of the 
language". The Men Behaving Badly star, who was at the High 
Court for the announcement of his settlement, win donate the 
sum to the Aids charity, the Terence Higgins Trust 

His counsel, Manuel Barca, said the newspaper offered a right 
of reply but declined to publish an apology. Express Newspapers 

and columnist Sir Bernard Ingham had paid £L000 into court, 
which Mr Clunes had decided to accept. He would also receive 
legal costs. 


Firefighters can be sued 


Drug money to fund research 


ACADEMICS are taking a cut of drug dealers’ profits, courtesy of 
Cleveland police. Police are to give Teesside University 02,600 to 
support research into drugs-related crime. Colin Dunnighan. 
senior lecturer in criminology, said the money would be used for 
an annual prize to the student putting forward the best research 
proposal on drugs-related crime . — Donald MacLeod 


1 2-year-old set for Oxford 


A 12-YEAR-OLD girl is a step away from becoming one of Brit- 
ain’s youngest university students. Sufiah Yusa£ from Weston 
Fa. veil, Northampton, needs to pass one more test to begin a 
mathematics degree at Oxford University. She is emulating Ruth 
Lawrence, wbo became Britain's youngest graduate when she 


Prison for sculptor 


A SCULPTOR who moved to Chertton Bishop, Devon, for peace 
and quiet so he could concentrate an his art was yesterday sent to 
prison for 2Vi years after pleading guilty to threatening to kill two 
farmhands whose tractors had disturbed him. 

Exeter Crown Court heard that Steven May. 32, made the 
farmhands kneel in front of him and threatened to blow their 
beads off with what appeared to be a double-barrelled shotgun. 

May was also sentenced to 28 days, to run concurrently, after 
pleadin g guilty to cultivating two cannabis plants in his back 
garden . — Geoffrey Gibbs 
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The train now standing . . . South West Trains, which has had to cut services after shedding drivers, faces the penalty 
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Rail firm faces £1 m fine 


Regulator threatens SWT with 
franchise loss over poor service 


FIREFIGHTERS are not immune from being sued for negligence 
if they make things worse or create a danger after arriving at a 
fire, the Court ctf Appeal ruled yesterday. Lards Justices Stuart- 

Smith. Potter and Judge dismissed an appeal by Hampshire 
county councD, which had to pay out £16 million compensation to 
the owners and occupiers of an office building in Basingstoke for a 
serious blunder by the county fire brigade. 

Fire brigades had argued in three test cases that they should be 
immune from negligence claims on puhlic policy grounds. 

in the Hampshire case, where the building was gutted after a 
firefighter switched off the sprinkler system. Lord Justice Stuart- 
Smith said the defendants had increased the danger. Blit in two 
other tes t cases the Judges upheld rulings that it would not be "fair 
and r easonable " to allow the brigades to be sued . — Clare Dyer 


Keith Harper 
Transport EcS^or 


S OUTH West Trains 
faces a £1 million 
fine and Is two 
moves away from 
having Its franchise 
removed unless it improves 
its services, the rail industry 
regulator announced 
yesterday. 

John O’Brien, director of 
the office of passenger rail 


franchising. Op rat, said that 
unless SWT runs at least 98.5 
per cent of its services in 
April an enforcement order 
will be issued. 

Mr O'Brien also ordered the 
company to spend £1 mill inn 
on improvements, because it 
had failed to deliver on prom- 
ises it made a year ago when 
it became the first private rail 
passenger operator. 

Mr O'Brien's move is seen 
as a response to criticism this 
week by the House of Com- 


mons' public accounts com- 
mittee. which called on him 
to give more information on 
penalties fix' under-perform- 
ing companies. He and SWT 
are due before the transport 
select committee next week. 

SWT has been unable to 
run a full service of L50O 
trains a day since it made 70 
drivers redundant in Janu- 
ary, in a move the Govern- 
ment described as “inept** 
Mr O’Brien said he was pub- 
lishing a draft enforcement 
order because he thought 
SWT could breach its fran- 
chise agreement In the cur- 
rent four weeks by cancelling 
more than 1.5 per cent of its 


trains. He said: "Passengers 
have suffered an unaccept- 
able level of cancellations in 
recent weeks. My priority is 
to see services restored to 
normaL” 

The possibility of SWT los- 
ing its franchise would occur 

later, if the company was 
fined and yet still failed to 
run 97.5 per cent of services. 
The current transgression is 
the company's third in less 
than a year. 

A commitment by SWT to 
invest an extra £1 million, in- 
cluded spending £500,000 on 
station improvements and 
£250,000 on train reliability. 
Mr O'Brien said he was “most 


disappointed” that SWT had 
failed to deliver all it had 
promised under its original 
franchise plan. 

SWT's managing director, 
Brian Cox, said it been shown 
“a yellow card but a red card 
Is a long way off.” He said the 
company very much regretted 
the inconvenience to passen- 
gers, but planned to have a 
full service running again by 
April 1. 

The Transport Secretary, 
Sir George Young, said die 
move showed the Govern- 
ment's determination to hold 
train operators to their con- 
tracts, and take firm steps 
when they failed to come up 


to scratch. But Keith Bill, 
national secretary of Save 
Our Railways, said that Stage- 
coach, which owns SWT, had 
“dismally failed” to show 
what It could do and that the 
fine would have the same ef- 
fect as “a peashooter on an 
elephant”. 

Andrew Smith. Labour's 
shadow transport secretary, 
said that SWT was still get- 
ting £200.000 a week of taxpay- 
ers' money for services it was 
not running- By the time Mr 
O'Brien had taken a decision 
on enforcement. SWT would 
have made more money out of 
not running services than it 
was liable to in fines. 


Passengers 


One man’s 
mutiny 
forces train 
outfit to toe 
the lines 


T HE bulldog spirit of one 
man encouraged 200 


■ man encouraged 200 
rail passengers to hijack a 
delayed South West Trains 
service at Salisbury, Wilt- 
shire, and persuade the 
driver to take it on to 
Exeter, writes Keith Harper. 

John Taylor, owner of a 
wildlife park near Crew- 
kerne, Somerset, held open 
the automatic doors of the 
6.35pm train from Water- 
loo on Thursday to prevent 
the train moving off into 
the sidings, after irate pas- 
sengers had been told to ex- 
pect a 100-mile diversion 
via BristoL 

While a crowd beseiged 
the stationmaster’s office, 
Mr Taylor saw the driver 
preparing to pull out of the 
station. *T knew that the 
railway rules forbid a train 
to leave with the doors 
open. 1 was a bit worried 
because l might have been 



Bosses 


Stagecoach 
siblings 
built £400m 


empire on 
dad’s pay-off 


A BROTHER and sister 
business relationship has 


John Taylor, who put his foot down — and rallied a crowd 


arrested, but this Is what 
people have got to do.'* 

Mr Taylor said: “The pas- 
sengers were typically Brit- 
ish and a bit reluctant to 
get involved at first. But 
they soon jumped on. After 
about half an hour, the 
company agreed to let the 
train continue and a huge 
cheer went up.” 

He had just reached for 
his mobile to ring up his old 


school friend. Sir Robert 
Horton, chair man of Rail- 
track, when the train got 
permission to leave, after 
two drivers volunteered. 
“The passengers were stoi- 
cal. bat once one ar two got 
back on the train, the rest 
just followed.” he said. 

SWT said it ran a special 
train from Salisbury to 
Exeter, but it had not heard 
about any protest. 


#V7asiness relationship has 
turned Stagecoach, which 
owns South West Trains, into 
one of Britain's largest trans- 
port undertakings, writes 
Keith Harper. 

Brian Souter, whose father 
was a bus driver for 40 years 
until being made redundant 
14 years ago. is now a multi- 
millionaire since he and his 
sister. Ann Gloag — voted 
1990 Businesswoman of the 
Year — used their father’s 
£25,000 redundancy money to 
start their company with two 
second-hand coaches operat- 
ing on a single route between 
Dundee and London. 

After qualifying as a char- 
tered accountant he saw the 
opportunities offered by the 
1980 Transport Act which de- 
regulated long-distance coach 
and bus services. He and Mrs 
Gloag, a trained nurse, set up 
in business, financing early 



Stagecoach supremos Brian Souter and Ann Gloag 


acquisitions through family 
capital and hanic fa ciliti es. 

Luxury doubledeck coaches 
were Introduced and new ex- 
press services offered be- 
tween Scottish cities. The 
Perth-based company's big ex- 
pansion came when the 
National Bus Company was 
privatised in 1985. Stagecoach 
made its mark by becoming 
the first company to acquire 
an NBC subsidiary, buying 


three companies in Hampshire, 
Cumbria and foe Midlands. 

It now has an annual turn- 
over of more than £400 mil- 
lion. employs 20.000 staff 
worldwide and operates 7,000 
buses and coaches. 

Mr Souter has another rail 
franchise, the small line in 
the Isle of Wight, but says that 
if some of the other new opera- 
tors fail to deliver he may step 
in to run them himself. 


Deputy head accused of murder and deception 


Billie-Jo’s foster 
father charged 


Thou shalt not 
steal, mostly, 
says priest 


Wheel bay 
stowaway 
given stay on 
deportation 


I MMIGRATION authorities 
yesterday gave an asylum- 


Luke Harding 


T HE foster father of 13- 
year-old BQlie-Jo Jen- 
kins was charged yes- 
terday with her 
murder, a month after she 
was bludgeoned to death In 
the back garden of the family 
home. 

Sion Jenkins, aged 39. a 
deputy headmaster, appeared 
before a special sitting of Has- 
tings magistrates’ court and 
was remanded in custody for 
a week. He was also charged 
with deception. 

Wearing a blue checked cot- 
ton shirt, navy blazer and 
beige trousers, he sat impas- 
sively through the hearing, 
occasionally bowing his head. 

He was led into a glass- 
fronted cell in the court by 
two police officers. Antony 
Ba nham . prosecuting, said 
Mr Jenkins was charged with 



Sion Jenkins: 
remanded In custody 


the murder of Bill! e-Jo on 
February 15 this year. "Also, 
there is a charge that between 
December 10. 1991. and March 
14, 1997, he dishonestly ob- 
tained for himself employ- 
ment by deception, namely 


falsely representing his aca- 
demic qualifications and 
teaching experience.” 

Mr Jenkins spoke only to 
confirm his name, date of 
birth and address. His solici- 
tor, Brendan Salsbury, op- 
posed an application for 
remand in custody. 

Bfllie-Jo died after being hit 
with an 18 in metal tent spike 
as she painted the patio doors 
at the family home in Has- 
tings. Mr Jenkins was first ar- 
rested last month, spending 
35 hours in custody before 
being released on police ball 

He and his social worker 
wife. Lois. 35. began fostering 
Billie-Jo five years ago. They 
have four natural daughters. 

Mr Jenkins had been due to 
he appointed head of William 
Parker School, a boys' com- 
prehensive where he has been 
deputy head since 1992. He 
has been on compassionate 
leave since the murder. 


Gary Young® 


Scottish ‘freedom fighter’ jailed by Dublin court 


Davfd Sttarrock 
Ireland Correspondent. 


T HE Scottish National Lib- 
eration Army's founder 


I e rat ion Army's founder 
and leader, a former Britisb 
soldier, was jailed for two 
years in Dublin's Special 


Criminal Court yesterday. 

Adam Busby, aged 48. who 
has two grandchildren, has 
lived In Dublin for years, 
claiming to be the leader of 
the SNLA. He pleaded guilty 
to sending a “message of men- 
acing character” to the Press 
Association and the Daily Re- 


cord in Glasgow in 1995. 

Other charges against Bus- 
by of having Improvised in- 
cendiary devices which were 
then addressed to the Labour 
leader, Tony Blair, and the 
shadow Scottish secretary. 
George Robertson, in 1995, 
were dropped. 


T HE Gospel according to 
the Reverend John Pap- 
worth would be a curi- 
ous work: literally, a book c£ 
revelations where tite devil 
could be found in a super- 
market, and tin* command- 
ment "Thou Shalt Not Steal” 
has a rider — “except from 
superstores". 

He says: “I would have no 
moral compunction about 
taking things from giant 
stores without paying for 
them. It is not stealing, it is a 
reallocaton of resources 
which is badly needed. 

“I wouldn't encourage 
people to go shoplifting, but X 
think it is perfectly justifiable 
If they do." 

Mr Papworth, aged 75, a 
retired priest from St John’s 
Wood, London. Is a veteran 
campaigner against huge 
supermarkets, which he be- 
lieves are destroying commu- 
nity life and putting tempta- 
tion in the way of people who 
cannot afford their goods. 

In the tradition of 18th cen- 
tury pamphleteers, he uses a 
tiny journal, called Fourth 
World Review, to warn the 
world of the evils of political 
and economic gigantism. 

Mr Papworth admits he 
“pinched" things when he 
was a child, but said that that 
was wrong because it was 
from a small, local shop. 


Earlier in the week, he told 
senior police at an anti-crime , 
meeting in his area that tak- 
ing things from supermarkets 
was "quite right". 

“People are subjected to 
this barrage of propaganda 
for an abundance of wares- 
.Whai are they supposed to 
do?” he says. 

A maverick of long stand- 
ing, he was once a member or 
the Labour but has recently 
joined Sir James Goldsmith's 
Referendum Party and wears 


‘You can only have 
amoral 

relationship with 
another person* 


the badge (upside down) 
along with his dog collar. 

He agrees with the com- 
mandment “thou shall not 
steal", but says the rule does 
not apply to taking things 
from supermarkets. "You can 
only have a moral relation- 
ship with another person. 
You can’t have n moral 
relationship with a thing. X 
don’t see it as a crime at ah. 

His comments were swiftly 
disowned by the Church yes- 
terday. A spokesman for the 
Bishop of London Said: “He is 
merely a retired priest and he 
represents himself" 


■yesterday gave an asylum- 
seeker who survived a 10- 
hour flight hidden in the 
wheel bay of a Boeing 747 a 
one-month reprieve while 
psychiatric reports are 
prepared. 

An Immigration Appeal 
hearing over Pardeep Saini's 
appeal against a refusal to 
grant him refuge In Britain 
was adjourned. Mr Salni, 
aged 22, survived tbe journey 
from Delhi despite the high 
altitude, with temperatures 
as low as -60c and a lack of 
oxygen. His younger brother, 
Vjjay, aged 18. died of hypo- 
thermia before his body fell 
out of the landing gear bay 
and plunged 2.000 feet to earth 
as the plane prepared to land 
at Heathrow last October. Mr 
Saini was discovered stagger- 
ing across the airport tarmac. 
Relatives say he was too trau- 
matised to give evidence dur- 
ing his first Home Office in- 
terview. which took place Just 
over 24 hours later. 

His counsel. Daya Mann, 
told the hearing In London: 
"He has had atraumatic expe- 
rience and Is undergoing psy- 
chiatric treatment I ask for 
tbe hearing to be adjourned 
so that psychiatric reports on 
him can be completed that 
will Indicate whether the ap- 
pellant was of sound mind at 
the time of the original Inter- 
view.” Doctors believe Mr 
Salni might have survived his 
ordeal because of a medical 
phenomenon — that the ex- 
treme Cold put his body Into a 
form of suspended animation. 
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Russia’s price for Nato deal 


David Hoarst In Utoaonr 


R ussia insisted 
yesterday that the 
three Baltic states 
and all former 
Soviet republics be 
excluded from the process of 
Nato enlargement if there la 
to be an agreement with the 
alliance. 

Staking out Russia’s posi- 
tion before next week’s cru- 
cial summit with Bin Clinton 
in Helsinki , President Boris 
Yeltsin said: “Our categoric 
condition is that the Baltics 
and CIS [Commonwealth of 
- I ndepend ent States] must not 
be drawn into Nato in any 
form." 

He also criticised a tour 
this week by the Nato secre- 


tary-general. Javier Solana, of 
: newly independent Central 
Aslan states. 

Mr Yeltsin said that he and 
Mr Clinton, in a recent tele- 
phone conversation, commit- 
ted themselves to finding a 
compromise, but he added 
that the “security" of the Rns- 1 
sian Federation would not be 
sacrificed. I 

Russia’s foreign minister, 1 
Yevgeny Primakov, an expert- 1 
' enced and skilful negotiator, is 1 
preparing to fly to Washington ; 
to tie up in advance mu^ii of ! 
the summit detail It was not : 
clear whether Mr Yeltsin’s 
hard line was partly far do- 
mestic consumption. 

Bat his comments will not 
improve Moscow’s already 
tense relations with Latvia, 

T.tthnanis arw9 Rutnnla, MTwi 


will upset other members of 
the commonwealth. They 
want to make a decision on 
Nato Independently of the 

TCrwnlln 't diktat 

The three Baltic states have 
applied to join the allian ce 
and believe they will be ad- 
mitted in the second or third 
wave of membership. 

Western diplomats, while 
privately conceding Moscow's 
arguments about the large 
ethnic Russian population of 
the three states, cannot pub- 
licly rule out giving the Bal- 
tics Nato membership. 

The US secretary of state, 
Madelei n e Albright, one of 
the leading proponents of 
Nato enlargement has op- 
posed Moscow’s wish to have 
the Baltics or Ukraine act as 
buffer stafces. 


Befbre her recent visit to 
Moscow, she wrote In tin 
Economist "When we say 
that the first new members 
will not be the last, we mean 
it ... After all, if Russia 
wishes to be part of an undi- 
vided Europe, then it cannot 1 
look at countries like Poland 
or Estonia or Ukraine as a 
buffer zone that separates 
Russia from Europe." 

Mr Yeltsin said the forth- 
coming summit would be the 
hardest yet in US-Russian 
relations, and revealed that 
Washington had tried to buy 
Russia’s anquiesenre by offer- 
ing $4 billion Investment if it 
signed a treaty with Nato. 

He told Russian journalists: 
'The US was willing to Invest 
$4 billion in the Russian econ- 
omy, counting on a change of 


our approach to Nato. I am 
categorically against such an 
a ttitude 

"If in Helsinki we fail to 

agree on something, political 

jingoism should not be built 
on it we have passed that 
stage.” 

Despite the posturing, Mr 
Yeltsin badly needs a break- 
through at Helsinki. He has 
already begun a political of- 
fensive against the commu- 
nist and nationalist opposi- 
tion by dismissing his 
government and putting a 
controversial prlvatiser, Ana- 
toly Chubais, in joint charge 
of selecting a new “reformist" 

twim. 

Last night he signed an 
order restructuring the gov- 
ernment, but said the 
of the appointees would only 


Hopes rise for 
agreement on 
new EU treaty 


Robin Cook says a 
Labour government 
expects to sign 
up in Amsterdam. 

John Palmer in 

Strasbourg reports 


MDHE prospects for the 

■ adoption of a new Euro- 

■ pean Union treaty at 
June's Amsterdam summit 
have been boosted by signals 
that Paris, B onn and the Brit- 
ish Labour Party are ready to 

- compromise. 

The Dutch presidency of 
the EtJ hailed as a break- 
; through a declaration by the 
-^ shadow foreign secretary, 
< Robin Cook, that an incoming 
£ Labour government expects 

* to conclude a new treaty in 
a'the weeks between a general 
jf. election and the summit on 
£ 'June 16 and 17.. 

it- ./Three major issues remain 

* t$/bft resolved. The British 
? government — with Labour 

harking — is strongly resist- 
r mg proposals by France and 
I Germany to bring the West- 
; era European Union (WEU), 

; the defence arm of the EU, di- 
i rectly under the control of EU 

r heads of government. 

The Foreign Secretary, Mal- 
colm Rindndj oflid this week 
feat the integration of the 
WEU into file EU posed a 
threat to the unity and effec- 
tiveness of Nato. Britain ac- 
cepts that the two bodies 
must work more closely, but 
wants a "Chinese Wall" to 
separ ate E P foreign policy 
ami WEU reponsioillty tor 
military action. 

However, even John Ma- 
jor’s government now agrees 
that EU wwrwrww foreign and 
security policy should be 
strengthened, with the trans- 
fer of responsibility for new 
foreign and security policy 
proposals from national capt- 1 
tab to Brussels. The German i 
government now accepts that 
all major decisions on secu- 
rity policy win still be taken 
by unanimity, leaving major- 
ity voting for the implementa- 
tion of detail. 

For its part, the French gov- 
ernment has abandoned its 
opposition to the EU having | 
greater powers over immigra- 
tico and external frontiers. 

'The new, more construe- ( 
tlve French approach on in- : 
ternai security. Justice and , 
■ immigration hac made pass- > 
tide a real breakthrough in , 
the to tar-governmental con- 
ference treaty negotiations," 
one senior Dutch diplomat . 
said yesterday. I 


There is still no agreement 
on how to redistribute the 
votes held by member states 
in the Council erf Ministers to 
give a bigger voice to the 
more populous countries. 
This issue Is, in turn, linked 
to determined resistance by 
the smaller countries to any 
future moves to have them 
| give up their right to a com- 
missioner of their own. 

But as a report by the Euro- 
pean Commission this week 
envisaged the planned en- 
largement of the EU to per- 
haps 30 or more states In the 
next 10 years, there could be 
more commissioners than 
jobs for them to do. The Com- 
mission has suggested cap- 
ping its own membership to 
the present 20 until a review 
In 2006. This would mean 
Britain and the other larger 
countries losing their right to 
a commission er from 

2000. 

When foreign ministers 
meet in Rome later this 
month to celebrate the- 40th 
.anniversary of the Treaty of 
Rome and the launch 6f the 
European Community,; they 
hope to "break the back” of 
the remaining major ob- 
stacles. 

The Rome meeting will also 
spell out the readiness erf the 
other EU countries to allow 
Britain to retain its own fron- . 
tier controls. 

But, in return, the British 
government will be expected 
not to veto the transfer to the 
EU of key aspects of immigra- 
tion and visa policy — includ- 
ing the running of the Schen- 
gen agreement, which alms to 
eliminate internal borders be- 
tween most EU countries. 1 

Speaking in Brussels last ; 
week, Mr Cook identified the ! 
Issue of border controls as the 
most important problem to be 
resolved by an incoming 
Labour government He said 
an agreement allowing Brit- 
ain to keep its present con- 
trols would open the way to 
an overall treaty deaL He also i 
pr omised that a labour gov- 
ernment would look with | 
sym pathy at the case for more i 
majority voting and greater 
law-making powers for the I 
European Parliament I 

"As the Union expands to 
perhaps 30 countries, we can- 1 
not afi go 0X1 clutching our i 
na tional veto on all issues. 
This would make urgently 
needed reform more diffi- 
cult’’ he declared. 

"What Mr Cook said is very 
good news indeed,” said the 
Duteh minister for European 
affairs, Mlchtel Pafijn . “It 
means Hint ®s we always 
hoped, we will be able to 
reach political agreement on 
a new treaty In June.” 





The German labour minister, Norbert Blfim, prepares for an unemployment debate in parliament yesterday. A poll 
showed three-quarters of Germans backed a deal made with miners to avoid mass layoffs photograph: Hermann knippertz 


‘Luther Blisset’ still finds Italy a trial 


James Tandy in Rome 


■ UTHER Blisset the fbr- 
I mer Watford striker, is 
* "" trial in Italy for 

resisting arrest and insult- 
ing a public official. Or to 
be more accurate, four Lu- 
ther Blissets are in the 
dock. 

The trial of four Italian 
youths found travelling 
without tickets on a night 
tram last summer began in 
Rome on Thursday. When 
asked by police to identify 
themselves, all four gave 
the name Luther Blisset, in 
memory of the black Brit- 
ish football player still 


remembered In Italy for his 
disastrous 1982 season with 
AC Milan. 

According to their law- 
yer, when the four were ap- 
prehended on the night of 
June 17 1996, they were 
staging an itinerant party 
with improvised music and 
on the tram. The 
peaceful “socio-cultnral 
happening" was being 
broadcast live on a local 
leftwing radio station, 
Radio Citta Future. 

In the words of the Blis- 
sets themselves: “The 
forces of law and order ar- 
rived and, incapable of 
understanding the event, 
decided Immediately to 


repress it, even firing shots 
into the air.” 

The four are members of 
a loosely-knit anarchic 
youth movement that has 
adopted the Identity of Lu- 
ther Blisset as a cover for a 
series of hoaxes and practi- 
cal jokes. 

“The group considers 
identity to be the prison of 
the self,” said Checchlno 
Antonini, an editor at 
Radio Citta Future. “Iden- 
tity and fixity are the ene- 
mies of communication and 
have to be combated by no- 
madism and collective iden- 
tity- When the conductor 
asked for their tickets, they 
replied that a collective 


identity does not travel 
with a ticket” 

He said the group had 
selected Luther Blisset, 
once known by British fans 
as “Mr Mistake”, as a cul- 
tural icon because his 
career in Italy had been so 
unlucky. Blisset was “fam- 
ous for missing open goals 
and for the inexorable pre- 
cision with which he would 
find the goalpost’* accord- 
ing to an unforgiving ac- 
count in an Italian 
newspaper. 

The prosecutor, Gloria 
Attanasio. failed to see 
the fimny side, however, 
and the trial has been post- 
poned until December. 


be announced when he flew to 
Helsinki. 

The idea is to create a set erf 
ministerial portfolios closer 
to the model of Western gov- 
ernment departments than 
the did Soviet system based 
on branches of industry. Do- 
mestic reaction will depend 
on how far Mr Chubais’s un- 
popular men are seen to dom- 
inate the cabinet 

The state d uma went ahead 
with the preparation of a law 
es tablishing a medical com- 
mission to judge Mr Yeltsin's 
continued fitness for office. 

The nationalist General Al- 
exander Lebed, Mr Yeltsin's 
main opponent, predicted 
that a national one-day strike 
calle d for the end of the 
month could lead to civil 
disturbances. 


WORLD NEWS 5 


World news In brief 


Chinese MPs rebel 
over crime policy 

CHINA’S usually docile parliament expressed open dissatisfac- 
tion with the government's battle against crime yesterday, 
when 40 per cent of its deputies rejected a report from the 
procurator-general. , . . 

Of 2,750 National People’s Congress deputies voting by secret 
ballot, 675 rejected foe annual report and 390 abstained. It was 
the highest ever proportion of protest votes recorded by the 
parliament, which has yet to reject any legislation or govern- 
ment appointment set before it .. . . __ 

Deputies also showed their dissatisfaction with the work of 

China’s top judge as 881 of them— nearly one-third — chose not 
to support a separate report by the supreme court president, 
Ren Jiaoxln. Public opinion polls show rising crime is the chief 
grievance of many Chinese. , 

Meanwhile China’s president, Jiang Zemin, announced yes- 
terday he Is to sign an agreement next month which will reduce 
troops along the border with Russia and three Central Aslan 
states. — Reuter. Beijing. 


Iranian jet crashes 

ant Ir anian militar y plan e with 86 people op hoard has cra she d In 
a mountainous region in north-eastern Iran. Government offi- 
cials said there was no news of survivors. 

The C-130 Hercules transport plane crashed 24 miles from the 
eity of Mashhad nw Thursday according to the official news 
agency Ima. State-run Tehran Radio said the pilot reported 

engine failure before the plane disappeared Into mountains near 

Neyshabour. Search teams had been sent to the area hut had not 
yet found wreckage of the plane, which was flying to M a shhad 
from the south-western cftyafDezftiL — Reuter, Tehran. 

Killer attempts suicide 

MARTIN Bryant who killed 35 people in a shooting spree in 
Tasmania last year, has twice attempted suicide, a prison officer 
claimed yesterday. 

The nursing chief at Hobart’s Risdon Prison said in a radio 

interview that Bryant had first tried to strange himself with 

bandages, then later attempted to choke himselfby swallowing a 
roDed-up tube of toothpaste. Prison officers thwarted both at- 
tempts. which were made in a suicide-proof cell in the prison 
hospital. — AP, Canberra. 


Bomb blast hits Punjab 

AT least seven people were killed In a bomb blast in Punjab 
yesterday. 

Indian police said the explosion near a busy railway station in 
Jalandhar also Injured 10 people, but claimed it was too early to 
say who was responsible. The blast Is the first in the region since 
the pro-Sikh Akali Dal party took power after local elections last 
month. — Reuter, Chandigarh. 


Policeman in court shooting 

A GERMAN policeman shot dead his estranged common-law wife 
and seriously injured her lawyer in a Frankfort court yesterday 
in what appeared to be a dispute over alimony payments. 

The man pulled out a handgun and fired eight shots at the 
woman and her female lawyer before giving himself up to police. 
His ex-partner died shortly afterwards in the court and the lawyer 


Mobutu to return to Zaire 

ZAIRE’S President Mobutu Sese Seko will return hoane from 
France cm Monday, a senior member of his party said yesterday. 

Banza Mukalayi, the deputy president of the Popular Revolu- 
tionary Movement, said it was not dear whether Mr Mobuto, who 
had prostate cancer surgery in Switzerland last August and has 
Spent most of his time In Europe since then, would return to the 
Zairean capital Kinshasa or to his Jungle palace at GbeddUte. — 
Reuter. Kinshasa. 


Fears of typhoid epidemic 

THE World Health Organisation expressed alarm yesterday over 
an outbreak of typhoid fever in Tajikistan which it fears could 
spread former. 

The United Nations agency says it now believes the number of 
typhoid cases in the central Aslan country could soar from 5J)00 to 
6R00R The disease has claimed 46 lives since January. The source 
of the outbreak is unclear, but water in the capital Dushanbe has 
not been treated for months because cash shortages forced tbe 
local chlorine factory to shut down. — Reuter, Geneva. 


Saro-Wiwa’s mother in talks 

AN African tpam monitoring Nigeria’s human rights record has 
met the mother of the executed author Ken Saro-Wiwa at her 
home In south-eastern Oganiland. 

A Ghanaian professor, Victor Danqua, who led the three- 
member delegation, said yesterday tbe meeting was fruitful. 

TliP ftelogaHnn nlcnmpt 19 OgOTlj yOUtha SCCUSed ftfthftrame 
murders for which Saro-Wiwa and eight others were hanged In 
1995. The youths have been detained since 1994. — Reuter, Abuja. 


Hanging on the telephone 

ROMANIANS are used to waiting a long time for the state 
telephone company to install a lima, but after 20 years Constantin 
Coltea could hold on no longer. 

In 1977 he filled out forms to get a line, hut the response from 
Rnmtelpcom only came thin month f V>ho» fljwri last year. 

In its letter, the company said his request would be dropped if 
he failed to accept the offer within 15 days. Cohea’s widow, 
Caliopi, said she could not afford the line chi her monthly pension. 

Lidia Toboc, a Ramtelecom spokeswoman, said that in urban 
areas where few lines exist, applicants have to wait an average 
five years before they get a line. —AP. Bucharest. 
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‘Nothing will stop’ 
Israeli settlement 


Shyam Bhatia in Jerusalem 


A DAY after a Jorda- 
nian army driver 
shot and killed seven 
Israeli schoolgirls, 
the Israeli government yester- 
day resolved to press ahead 
with plans to build the new 
Har Homa Jewish settlement 
in Arab east Jerusalem, start- 
ing on Monday. 

The cabinet's decision, 
which has further raised ten- 
sions in the Middle East, 
came despite warnings from 
security officials who fear a 
new Palestinian intifada if 
the bulldozers start work. 

“1 am building Har Homa 
this week and nothing is go- 
ing to stop me." the prime 
minister, Binyamin Netan- 
yahu, told Ma'ariv 
newspaper. 

The cabinet session was 
overshadowed by the massacre 


of the teenagers on the Jordan 
River island of Naharayim. 

In Amman, the information 
minister. Nasser Lawzi, said 
military police were still in- 
terrogating Sergeant Ahmed 
Mustapha. aged 26, about the 
massacre but added that there 
was no evidence so far to link 
him to any political group. Mr 
Lawzi said Sgt Mustapha 
would probably be tried by a 
military court 

The soldier's mother yester- 
day appealed to King Hussein 
for mercy on her son's behalf. 
She said be was mentally ilL 

King Hussein, who has cut 
short a visit to Spain, is ex- 
pected to visit the bereaved 
schoolgirls' families either 
tonight or tomorrow. 

Har Homa is at the top of 
the agenda for this morning's 
international conference in 
Gaza, instigated by the Pales- 
tinian Authority president, 
Yasser Arafat. Mr Arafat, 


angered by Israel’s decision 
earlier this month to pull out 
of only 9 per cent of the West 
Bank, hopes to rally support 
from the US and other states. 

He claims that under the 
Oslo accords, which envisage 
a three-phase Israeli with- 
drawal, he was supposed to 
receive at least 30 per cent of 
the land currently occupied 
by the Israelis. 

Comparatively low-ranking 
representatives of the US, 
Russia, Europe, Japan and 
the Arab world are attending 
the conference. The US has 
sent its consul-general in east 
Jerusalem, Edward Abington, 
who yesterday delivered a 
personal message to Mr Ara- 
fat from President Clinton. 

Israel and its allies in the 
US Congress are strongly Op- 
posed to the gathering. On 
Thursday Republicans told 
Mr Clinton that US participa- 
tion was "a mistake". 


Pope challenges unholy 
US sanctions policy 


Private view 


Victoria Brittain 

United States is now 
openly at loggerheads 
with the Vatican over 
the Pope's decision this week 
to open diplomatic relations 
with Tripoli — a move which 
may point the way towards 
the lifting of US-inspired 
sanctions against Libya. 

The Pope's decision, despite 
months of intense private lob- 
bying by Washington, follows 
his warm reception of Fidel 
Castro in Rome last autumn, 
and the subsequent an- 
nouncement of a forthcoming 
papal visit to that other US 
pariah, Cuba. 

In both cases the impetus 
comes from the Pope's wish to 
leave no constituency un vis- 
ited. There are 4.5 mill inn 
Catholics in Cuba, though 
only 50,000 in Muslim Libya. 
But the political effects of 
such a high-level public Dg- 
ure breaking the isolation are 
potentially far-reaching. 
Most worrying for the Ameri- 
cans is that the moves 
threaten to undermine the 
sanctions policy which has 


been used to beat both 
countries for so long. 

There are no figures on the 
effects on Libya of sanctions, 
forced through the United 
Nations in the wake or the 
1988 bombing of a US airliner 
over Lockerbie and yesterday 
renewed for a further 90 days 
by the Security Council But a 
new report on the agonies of 
Cuban children in hospitals 
deprived of drugs, and the 
near-collapse of the Iraqi 
health service with the deaths 
of 4.500 children a month 
from hunger and disease, are 
reminders that UN sanctions 
kill people while doing noth- 
ing to dislodge leaders unpop- 
ular in the West 

The UN sanctions, including 
an embargo on flights to and 
from Libya, were imposed for 
Tripoli's failure to hand over 
two Libyan suspects for trial 
In the US or .Britain for the 
Lockerbie bombing, which 
killed 270 people. The evi- 
dence produced by the US and 
British governments to back 
the charge that Libya was be- 
hind the bombing was incon- 
clusive and contradictory, 
with Britain at first pointing 
th e finger at Iranian-financed 
and Syrian-based terrorists. 

In its recent efforts to per- 
suade the Vatican not to go 


ahead with its Libyan initia- 
tive, the US shifted the focus 
to more nebulous ground. The 
new line was that Washington 
was "very concerned about 
support for terrorism, and the 
suspicion that Libya is seek- 
ing to acquire weapons of 
mass destruction". 

On January 12, foreign min- 
isters representing the 
Or ganisati on of African Unity 
and the Arab League pressed 
the Security Council swiftly to 
resolve "a dispute which has 
continued for too long”, argu- 
ing that it was really a quarrel 
between the Libyan leader- 
ship on one hand and the US, 
Britain and France on the 
other. 

Last month minis ters from 
52 African countries demon- 
strated their irritation at the 
UN’s inaction by making the 
awkward Journey to Tripoli 
by road from Tunisia, or by 
sea from Malta, for an OAU 
meeting in the Libyan capital. 

Of course no one in Wash- 
ington cares about the views 
of African leaders, but the US 
may soon wish ft had saved 
face by resolving the situation 
earlier, before the powerful 
Catholic network starts work 
on world opinion and reveals 
the human suffering caused 
by its policy. 
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President Clinton is carried on to Air Force One at West Palm Beach airport yesterday after he tore a ligament during a foil sworoaum marta tAVAWffin 

Pakistan’s tug-of-love bride goes missing 


larker 
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Phil Goodwin in Islamabad 


A PAKISTANI woman at 
the centre of a tug-of- 
love battle between 
her father and her husband 
has gone missing, hours 
after leaving a refuge 
where she has spent the 
past 11 months. 

Raima Waheed became a 
national symbol for the tri- 
umph of true love last week 
when the High Court in La- 
hore turned down an at- 
tempt by her father to have 
her marriage declared in- 
valid. He said she had gone 
against his wishes and 
thereby disobeyed Islamic 
teaching. 

She was placed In a 
women’s refuge as a ward of 
court during the case, but 
allowed to Join her husband, 
Arshad Ahmad, last week. 
She remained at the 


Film stars join campaign 
to save Mexico’s whales 
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Grey whales, under renewed threat, have only recently returned from the brink of extinction photograph: norbert wu 


Phil Gunson 
Latin America 
corre sp ondent 


A PLAN to build the 
world's largest sea- 
salt plant near the 
last pristine breeding 
ground for the grey whale hac 
sparked off a Mexican protest 
campaign spearheaded by 
film stars. 

Pierce Bros nan of 007 fame 
and actress Glenn Close have 
visited the whales and their 
young in a national park to 
echo local concern over the 
project which involves the 
Mexican government and the 
Mitsubishi corporation in a 
joint venture known as Essa. 

The whales, which recently 
returned from the brink of ex- 
tinction, must annually make 
the huge trek from the Arctic 
to the Bqja California penin- 
sula to give birth. 


Sheltered lagoons further 
north can no longer be used 
because of human activity, 
and the journey is now so 
long that scientists say at 
least half the calves are bora 
in open waters, where 
chances of survival are 
reduced. 

The San Ignacio lagoon, 
which forms part of Latin 
America's largest biosphere 
reserve, has remained almost 
undisturbed except for small- 
scale fishing and eco-tourtsm. 

Now, however. Essa plans 
to use loud diesel engines to 
pump 6,000 gallons of water 
per second out of the lagoon, 
creating salt flats that will 
produce seven million tons of 
salt a year. 

According to Mexico's 
"Group of 100" environmen- 
tal lobbyists and the Natural 
Resources Defence Council 
<NRDC) of the United States, 
this could destroy the whales' 


habitat In addition to the 
noise and other pollution, a 
mile-long pier for transport- 
ing the salt to ships will lie in 
the whales' migration path, 
according to an environmen- 
tal consultant, Mark 
Spalding. 

An environmental impact 
statement prepared in 1994 
was rejected by the govern- 
ment's ecology institute for 
not dealing properly with the 
whale issue. 

However, with a new state- 
ment now being prepared, op- 
ponents fear environmental 
watchdogs may not be strong 
enough to resist the pressure 
to Implement the scheme. 

The Mexican government 
owns 51 per cent of Essa, and 
Mitsubishi the remaining 49 
per oenL Thus the company 
chairman is also the trade 
minister, creating a potential 
conflict of interests. 

Joaquin Ardura, Essa's 


technical director, said the 
threat to the whales was mini- 
mal. He pointed out that the 
company had been operating 
for 40 years In the nearby Ojo 
de Lievre lagoon, where the 
whales also calve, and said 
numbers were at record 
levels. "If you’re in the 
middle of the channel, you 
can’t hear anything." he said. 
“The flora and fauna here has 
increased since we created 
wetlands out of barren soli." 

As for the pier, it would be 
15 miles from the mouth of 
the lagoon and mounted on 
steel legs, allowing the whales 
to pass underneath. 

Robert Kennedy, legal 
counsel for the NRDC. said 
environmentalists did not 
agree. “I have flown over the 
existing facility and It is an 
industry. 

"We don't want to see the 
whales in the middle of an in- 
dustry," he said. 


refuge, saying she was still 
receiving threats from her 
father and conservative Is- 
lamic groups that made her 
fear for her life. 

But on Thursday she de- 
cided to leave. Accompa- 
nied by her lawyer and her 
husband’s lawyer, Abdi 
Saqi, she went to law of- 
fices to sign papers con- 


firming that she was leav- 
ing of her own choice. 

Accounts of what hap- 
pened next differ, but 
everyone is agreed on one 
thing: they do not know 
where she Is. 

Her husband held a news 
conference yesterday and 
accused his Lawyer of ab- 
ducting her. He said Mr 


Saqi had developod a 
relationship with his wife 

during the long court case, 
and had lured her away. He 
accused him of being part 
of a plot by Ms Waheed's 
parents to get her back. 

The lawyer denied the al- 
legations, saying he had es- 
corted her back to her 
husband. 


Ms Waheed’s father also 
summoned journalists to 
say be had nothing to do 
with her disappearance. He 
said that if suicide were not 
a sin under Islam, he would 
have killed himself. 

Ms Waheed's lawyer. 
Asms Jehnaghir, said she 
Last saw her client driving 
off. 
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A last wave from 
the verandah 


I F ONE television and 
film character actor 
more than any other 
was fashioned by nature 
to represent the decay of 
the British Empire and 
national world sway, it was 
Ronald Fraser, who has died 
in hospital of internal bleed- 
ing, aged 66. 

Too short to be patrician, 
though aspiring to it. and 
with a round perspiring face 
like a squashed grape with a 
twttchy slit for a mouth, he 
was Ideally fitted to play the 
old-school-tie colonial well 
pggfr bis sell-by date, the irri- 
tating rather than offensive 
mess bar bore, the cheerful 
junior officer hiding social or 
amftHirmal fears behind bon- 
homie. the misappropriator of 
regimental funds who died 
gallantly in the last reel. 

There was a trace of the 
real man in some of this: at 
one-point his “old boy” and 
“my dear chap” gregarious- 
ness, fuelled by vodka, had 
got out of control — though 
eventually he was to be seen 
in one of his Hampstead lo- 


cals, the Sir Richard Steele, 
drinking tonic water. 

One TV director who 
worked with him on the 
series The Rivals of Sherlock 
Holmes, in which he played 
an unpredictable ship’s 

purser, said of him that he 
was the sort of "delightful" 
man with whom it was dan- 
gerously easy to relax at the 
bar after shooting — "Except 
that you would soon find you 
were squiffy. He wasn't but 
you were.” 

Fraser, son of a Scots 
builder in Ashton-under- 
Lyme, Lancashire, did his 
National Service in the Sea- 
forth Highlanders in North 
Africa. Like so many would- 
be thespians, he made his ser- 
vice more congenial by act- 
ing. He found his experience 
in Terence Rattigan’s French 
Without Tears, in Benghazi so 
“elating” that he decided to 
make acting his career. 

After training at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art in 
1953, he joined Sir Donald 
Wolfit’s company. Some of his 
friends and associates deny 


Martin Kippenberger 

Darker side 
of the miracle 



I N THE 1980s the German 
artist Martin Kippen- 
berger, who has died from 
liver cancer aged 44, was a 
familiar, even legendary fig- 
ure to young British artists 
because he refused to accept 
the normal rules of art He 
could draw and paint very 
well but didn't think either 
activity was particularly bet- 
ter than taking photographs, 
recording rock music or com- 
posing lists of daft aphorisms. 

He published a book of 
thoughts, No Problem. “We 
don’t have problems with the 
ig Stones”, one of the 
its went inexplicably, 
kuse we buy their gui- 
There were other en- 
■ on such- subjects as 
au chocolat, politics 
and alcohol “We drink, we 
fen down. No problem.” 

. When 1 think of his work I 
think of a stream of odd, de- 
liberately ugly-Iooking 
images and objects, both 
stupid and refined at the 
same time. For example, his 
mid-1980s sculpture consisted 
Of a battered 1970s Bay City 
Rollers-type high-heeled boot 
standing on a cheap carpet 
The carpet stood on a neatly 
trimmed section of hard- 
board, and the hardboard 
stood on a foam rubber stack. 
Or his realistic life-sized self 
portrait oil painting, naked 
except for a pair of large 
white Y-Eronts (an ironic echo 
of a famous photo of Picasso), 
his nose scarred, his belly 
hanging out, bis former 
youthful good looks now 
ruined by drink. 

And I think of his jokes and 
songs' and . sayings, which 
were never particularly 
funny, t unef ul or wise but 
always seemed to work as art. 
He mice recorded a song in a 
mournful singalong Bavarian 
beer-hall style called Yuppi 
Do. The words go “Yuppi do, 
yuppi do, yuppi do” endlessly. 

One of the last times J saw 
him was in a BBC studio 
when he was putting together 
a multi-media installation for 
a Late Show discussion. It 
was mid-morning, he was on 
his third Campari and orange 
juice, and he was sweating as 
he wrapped lengths of. adhe- 
sive packaging tape round a 
wooden board. The carpen- 
ters had made a huge grey 
keyhole, through which you 
walked, and there was a 


Face to Faith 



Two faces of the artist 

Kippenberger and Dialogue 
With Youth , the painting he 
made from a photograph of 
himself lying in hospital 
with a broken nose. His face 
is wrapped in bandages, 
with cartoon musical notes 
and champagne glasses 
floating around it 


bronze cast of a brandy bottle 
designed by Salvador Dali 
Behind the bottle, was the 
board, with each of the 
lengths of tape bearing the 
legend “1 hold myself dosed” 
in English, German and Span- 
ish. It was called View Onto A 
Misunderstanding. I*m still 
not sure what it meant 

After studying in Hamburg 
he emerged in the late 1970s 
as an artist in Berlin where 
he opened the Buro Kippen- 
berger which he mainly ran 
as a club with music and 
drinking. He started painting 
at that time, exhibiting rows 
of complicated, packed-look- 
ing pictures executed in 
styles ranging from abject 
kitsch to sophisticated high 
art abstraction. A lot of this 
work was a direct response to 
the fast turnover of imagery, 
ideas and slogans that existed 
in pop culture. (In the 1990s 
pop returned the compliment, 
when the Manic Street 
Preachers used his p ai n ting 
Sympathetic Communist Girl. 
and another, an image of a 
Chinese child drinking Coca- 
Colas, were used as publicity 
material.) 

In the 1980s he became in- 
ternationally well-known as 
the leader of a group of icono- 
clastic, Cologne-based artists 
whose work combined ele- 
ments of punk, pop, dada and 


that he was ever any thing so 
humble as Sir Donald's 
dresser, but WotQt was such 
an egomaniac that it is en- 
tirely possible that he used 
some of his actors as dressers 
or, even, stage sweepers. 

Be ginning his film and tv 
career in 1954, often playing 
rather more downbeat parts 
than he would later be associ- 
ated with — such as crooks 
and other moustached heav- 
ies — Fraser was in a series of 
distinguished or at least in- 
teresting films like the Tony 
Hancock Punch and Judv 
Man, Bryan Forbes's The 
Whisperers and, very ad- 
vanced for its time. Frank 
Marcus’s lesbian triangle The 
Killing Of Sister George. 

It took him some limp to 
become a national figure, but 
he became much loved in the 
televisual series The Misfit. 
playing the ex-colonial Basil 
Allenby-Jo hnso n, nicknamed 
Badger, whose colonial man - 
ner and blimp isb views con- 
cealed real humanity. 

That humanity was the 
hallmark of most of his work: 


the people he played were 
often pretentious, weak or ris- 
ible, but seldom mere con- 
temptible caricatures. He 
might play a character as 
puffed-op at work, domesti- 
cally craven and socially inse- 
cure. but there was some- 
thing about him as an 
underlying personality that 
successfully appealed for 
sympathy. 

His death robbed him of 
playing a part that might 
have been written for him. In 
September he was due to 
begin shooting the film / 
Looe. You Love. Me Love in 
Liverpool. He would have 
played Jasper, a Marxist aris- 
tocrat reduced to driving a 
Rolls-Royce as a taxi. His 
agent Rebecca Blond felt be 
would have been marvell- 
ously funny in it, since a 
mischievous subversiveness 


under an elegant exterior was 
the essence of much of his 
comedy. 

Though he had recently ap- 
peared on the Chris Evans TV 
show TF1. Friday, an unlikely 
combination of let-it-all-hang- 



Ronald Fraser . . . roles illuminated by humanity oavid sim 


out chalk and restrained 
cheese, he was in latter years 
not often seen In either the 
cinema or on small screen. 
Performances in such televi- 
sion dramas as Pennies From 
Heaven. Brideshead Revisited. 
Fortunes Of War. and some 
Lovejoy and Taggart episodes 
were largely unknown to a 
new generation of viewers. 


Ronald Fraser, who mar- 
ried the actress Elizabeth 
Howe in 1956 (they were to 
divorce eight years later) 
leaves two daughters, Alison 
and Fiona. 


Dennis Barker 


Ronald Fraser, actor, born April 
11. 1930, died March 13. 1997 



expressionism. He put on ex- 
hibitions in private galleries 
all over the world and was 
profiled on television and in 
print. He was more a sales- 
man than an artist in the 
conventional sense, he said; 
he “passed on ideas.” 

S OME of his Ideas are 
dear, some less so. A 
clear one is Street 
Lamp for Drunks, a 
real lamp-post from Venice 
altered so that its form is 
bendy and swaying, like an 
hallucination. A bit darker Is 
Dialogue With Youth, the 
painting he made from a 
photograph of himself lying 
in hospital, his nose broken 
by punk girls who attacked 
him outside a bar one night. 
It shows his bruised and bro- 
ken face wrapped in ban- 
dages, with cartoon musical 


God help you if you 


get in His way 
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M Y FIRST real encoun- 
ter with the Jewish 
Bible occurred when I 
KHsan undergraduate at the 
College of Religious Studies oT 
Al-Azhar University, Cairo. 

This was many moons ago, 
but I still vividly remember 

how a group of us resolved to 

study in depth the sources of 

courses before the teachers 

had a chance to lecture to us. It 
was a time-honoured practice 
at Al-Azhar that the students 
wme to their lessons fully 
equipped to challenge the the- 
sis of the professor and even 

the adequacy of the sources he 

used. 

-This meant that we tried 
often successfully to consult 


all the possible references he 
was likely to go to. In our own 
youthful, arrogance we 

thought this activity was an 
enjoyable sport The old and 
experienced professors liked 
It and encouraged us. The 
younger lecturers thought it 
was nothing short of intellec- 
tual terrorism. 

My task was to study the _ 
Old Testament as it is called in 
the Arabic Translation, I as- 
sumed that my task would be 

easy as I planned to use the 

Qur’an, which I had memo- 
rised in my childhood, as a 
guide. The Qur’an spoke of 
Moses, David, Solomon 
and about Noah. Abraham and 
many others whose careers l 

expected to find detailed in the 

Bible. 

U was natural for me to pre- 


sume that my excursion into 

the Jewish Bible would take in 
familiar territory. This how- 
ever. was not so simple. In fact 

1 felt like an emigrant return- 
ing after a long absence from 

his city consulting the road 
map he had taken with him 

when he left. The street names 
might still be as they were but 
the physical appearance had 
go ne through fundamental 
changes. 

To bPg in with the Genesis 
story in the Bible burdens the 
dumb snake with the sin of 
tempting gullible Eve to eat of 
the forbidden fruit while the 
Qur’an charges Satan with 
the crime. Not only that, the 
Qur'an absolves Eve from 
being the first to succumb to 
temptation. Both Adam and 
Eve were simultaneously en- 


notes and symbols for cham- 
pagne glasses floating around 
it 

And then there’s bis 
heavily worked, encrusted 
painting of angular abstract 
shapes, called However hard I 
look. I can’t see the swastika. 
That’s a lot darker. He made 
it as a response to the careless 
criti cism that he was a fascist 
because his art sometimes 
took very ugly things — like 
rapfam ami sexism — as sub- 
ject matters, but refused to 
offer easy answers. 

“Embarrassment knows no 
bounds,” he declared. He cer- 
tainly embarrassed his fellow 
fir mans , who sulked about 
political incorrectness while 
he poked fan at their liberal 
pieties. Kippenberger saw the 
world as imperfect, contradic- 
tory, faH of compromises, 
awkwardnesses and hypocri- 


ticed. Another detail that 
worried me was that the Bibli- 
cal story seems to equate 
knowledge with sinfulness 
and presumably ignorance 
with innocence. The Qur'an 
story would not entertain 
such a concept 
After this bundle I went 
through the narration of all 
the books and was struck by 
its simplicity. It reminded me 
of the old storyteller of my 
village, whom the TV had put 
out of business, in the way it 
related the story, leaving 
events to speak for 
themselves. 

O NLY occasionally the 
Bible narrator passes a 
judgment on his char- 
acter’s conduct — ■ a fundamen- 
tal difference from the Qur- 
'anic style. What was even 

more difficult was the presen- 
tation of sacred personages 
such as David and Solomon as 
mere Kings whose personal 
conduct was not always above 
suspicion. This is an area 
which our exegesists always 
contest. David and Solomon 
are Qur'anlc Prophet Kings 

whose career fa fall of piety 

and purity. 


sy. And he saw no reason why 
art shouldn't reflect that It 
was not removed from, or 
above, the impurities and in- 
justices of life. 

When he was riding high 
financially in the art-boom 
1980s he bought a Brazilian 
petrol station just for the plea- 
sure of renaming it the Mar- 
tin Bormann Gas Station. He 
made collages out of pictures 
cut from magazines showing 
grotesque and horrible in- 
tertwinings of crippled pom 
models, shiny consumer prod- 
ucts — he was a child of 
Germany's post war eco- 
nomic miracle — and starv- 
ing people in India. And he 
made a group of plaster sculp- 
tures in a Henry Moore style 
— abstract figures with holes 
in the middJe — which he 
exhibited once in an exhibi- 
tion called Hunger. 


But the central character of 
the Bible was God. I met him 
in Genesis proclaiming the 
commandments and recognise 
there wbat the Qur'an always 
told us about Him. However, 
his character later c h anges 
and he turns violent, inflicting 
death and destruction not 
only on sinners but on even 
good people who appeared to 
be In the way of what He 
planned. 

This transformation in the 
image of God reminded me of 
the development of the con- 
cept Of God among certain 
groups in early Islam. They 
despaired of the state of their 
contemporaries. But they 
were unable to change it so 
resorted to a reinterpretation 
of texts which transformed the 
ima ge of God the Merciful to a 
Vengeful God. 

Perhaps the hardship of the 
wilderness was the reason for 
the development The God of 
the Commandments reraa ins 
the True God of the Jewish 
Bible. 


Kippenberger lived and 
worked for long periods in 
Los Angeles, Madrid and Se- 
ville. And he taught in art 
schools, building up a large 
and faithful student 
following. For a long .time, 
museums resisted his work. 
But in recent years there 
have been a string of retro- 
spectives. in Paris, Rotter- 
dam. Geneva. Antwerp, and 
Moenchengladbach. And later 
this year his art will feature 
for the first time in Ger- 
many's most prestigious offi- 
cial contemporary art show, 
the Documenta in KasseL 
He is survived by a wife 
and daughter. 


Matthew Codings 


Dr Zaki Badawi, principal of the 
Muslim College, concludes the 
series on the "dark side of the 
Bible." 


Martin Kippenberger. artist, 
bom February 25. 1953: died 
March 9, 1997 


Letter 


JR Lynch writes: In his kind 
tribute to George Young t obit- 
uary, January JS) Brian Wil- 
son erred slightly. George did 
not play for most of his career 
at the centre of Rangers de- 
fence and latterly at right- 
back. He was signed as a 
right-back and played for a 
good part of his career there, 
becoming Scotland’s captain. 
The Rangers and Scotland 
centre-half was Willie Wood- 
bum. a terrific player, but 
with a temper fiercer than his 
talent As George was falling 
victim to increasing bulk and 
being embarrassed more fre- 
quently by left-wingers. Willie 
fell victim to the red mist 
again. He punched another 
opponent and. was suspended 
sine die. George then moved to 
centre-half. The change of po- 
sition prolonged his career, 
many thought 
We Partick Thistle support- 
ers thought our man. Jimmy 
Davidson, as good a centre- 
half as Willie had been and 
better than George. But 
George played for the more 
glamorous club. 


OBITUARIES 7 

Frank Brennan 


Defying the 
auld enemy 


F RANK Brennan, who 
has died aged 72. exem- 
plified the showbiz 
myth of the young per- 
former who goes on a kid and 
comes off a star. 

The stage was Hampden 
Park, Glasgow, in front of a 
massive crowd when, as a 
very young and largely un- 
tried centre-half with the un- 
fashionable Aidrieonlans 
club, he found himself pitch- 
forked at the last moment Into 
the Scotland team to play 
England in the April 1946 vic- 
tory international. 

Throughout the war years, 
Scotland had played second 
fiddle to an England team 
spearheaded by the big cen- 
tre-forward, Tommy Lawton. 
Yet it was Lawton whom the 
tyro Brennan must now 
mark. He did so with resplen- 
dent success. Lawton was vir- 
tually played out of the game, 
and Scotland won with a soli- 
tary goal by Jimmie Delaney. 

From that moment, Bren- 
nan was on the map. At over 
6ft Sins and more than 14 
stone, he was virtually un- 
beatable in the air. and more 
mobile on the ground than his 
bulk might have suggested. 
His positional sense was 
exceptional. 

Despite his size, and muscu- 
larity. he was described by an 
almanac as “one of football's 
gentlemen”. 

England beckoned, but it 
was surprising that his first 
English League season. 1946- 
47. was spent with Second 
Division Newcastle who 
picked him up for a mere 
£ 8 , 000 . The following season 
United, runners-up to Bir- 
mingham City, were pro- 
moted. Brennan and Newcas- 
tle would remain in the First 
Division for the rest of his 


He played a salient part in 
their early 1950s FA Cup suc- 
cesses. In the 1951 final he 
had an excellent game against 
Blackpool, Stanley Matthews 
and alL it was a less arduous 
game at Wembley a year later 
against a depleted Arsenal. 

For Scotland. Brennan won 
just seven full raps, the vic- 
tory international not count- 
ing as an "official" one. The 
first came against Wales in 
October 1916. but competition 
from such players as the 
Rangers pair. George Young 


Weekend Birthdays 


THINK ofBen Okri, 38 today, 
as a contemporary simulta- 
neously of George Orwell and 
of Homer. As a man who has 
lived where there are no 
safety nets, slept on the Em- 
bankment and seen the stars 
only as a promise of ice 
through a bitter night. What 
sounds like romance in his 
writing is the poetry of con- 
trast and detail: of his father 
the railway clerk in a 
draughty bedsit in the dirty 
snows of Peckham, who de- 
manded the boy speak Latin 
and read Virgil; of his mother 
the Ibo tribeswoman who 
talked-story of boys enjoying 
being turned into crocodiles. 
He has been given sixpence 
and put on the bus home by 
strangers in the remotest 
regions of East Croydon; and 
be has walked “100 miles to 
Lagos to learn something,” He 
has read Ulysses sleeping 
rough in Charing Cross tube 
station and Jane Austen in Ni- 
geria. He made his hero in The 
Famished Road a spirit who 
has taken human form, which 
is what he seems himself. 
walking about Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as a Fellow, 
with a green apple in one hand 
and a volume of great Renais- 
sance letters of hard tender- 
ness in the other. When his 
first novel was published, his 
father gathered the family el- 
ders to buy the boy a pen; 
“How many pens this will 
buy.” said Ben when he won 
the Booker. 

Today’s other birthdays : 

David Alton. Liberal Demo- 
crat MP. 46; Alex Bernstein, 
former chairman , Granada 
Group, 61; David Bryer, direc- 
tor, Oxfam. 53; Isobel Buchan- 
an, soprano. 43: By Cooder. 
folk and blues guitarist, 50; 
Colin Croft, cricketer. 44; 

Frank Dobson. MP. shadow 

environment spokesman, 58; 
John Duttine, actor, 48; Prof 
John Gillingham, neurosur- 
geon, 81; Snnetra Gupta, 
author, 32; Deirdre Hutton, 
chairman, Scottish Consumer 
Council. 48; Mike Love. Beach 
Boy. 53; Admiral Sir Ray- 
mond Lygo, chairman, TNT 
Europe, 73; Prof Joan Mitch- 
ell. political economist, 77; 
Michael Moore, chairman, 
NSPCC. 61; Robert Nye. nov- 
elist and poet, 58; Frances Par- 
tridge , diarist, 97; Federico 
Pena. US Transport Secretary, 
50: Sir Philip Powell. CH. ar- 
chitect, >6: Gavin Stamp, ar- 
chitectural historian and 
writer, 49*. Cedi Taylor, jazz 
pianist. 64; Sir Roger 
Tomkys, master. Pembroke 
College. Cambridge. 66. 

Tomorrow ’s birthdays : Ben 
Aris, actor. 60: Matthew Ban- 
nister, director. BBC Radio, 
40; Sybille Bedford, author, 



Brennan virtually 

unbeatable in the air 

and Willie Wood burn, kept 
him out of the International 
side until 1953-54. After that 
he kept his place for all three 
home internationals, includ- 
ing the one against England 
at Wembley. His last cap. 
against England again, came 
where he had begun, at 
Hampden Park in April. 1954. 

That season he missed only 
three League games for New- 
castle, but the following sea- 
son, no longer Immune from 
injuries, he made only half a 
dozen First Division appear- 
ances. He was replaced by 
Bob Stokoe, a locally bom 
player who soon became as 
great a favourite at Gallow- 
gate as Brennan himself. 

Curiously enough, of all the 
centre forwards that he 
played against, Brennan said 
the most difficult of them all 
was Derby County's long-for- 
gotten Jack Lee. 

On retirement be opened a 
sports goods shop in Newcas- 
tle. incurring the wrath and 
rivalry of the club's chairman 
and former outside-left Stan 
Seymour, who was intent on 
monopolising sports goods 
retailing in the city, as he had 
so long dominated Newcastle 
United and its managers. It 
was sad to see such perpetual 
squabbling between two men 
who. in their day. had served 
the dub so well. 

Brennan was married, with 
three sons and three 
daughters. 


Brian danvflle 


Frank Brennan, footballer, bom 
April 23. 1924; died March 5, 
1997 



86; Teresa Berganza, mezzo- 
soprano. 62; Bernardo Berto- 
lucci, film director. 56; Prof 
Roger Blarney, national co- 
ordinator of guidelines for 
breast cancer treatment, 62; 
“Ruby” Braff, jazz comet 
player, 70; Joy Delhanty , gen- 
eticist, 60; Tommy Flanagan, 
jazz pianist, 67; Judith Hamp- 
son. environmental scientist, 
46; Isabelle Huppert, French 
actress, 42; Prof Sir Ewart 
Jones, chemist, 86; Dr Sir 
Anthony Kenny, philoso- 
pher. chairman, British Li- 
brary, 66; Jerry Lewis, come- 
dian, 71; Christa Ludwig, 
mezzo-soprano, 69; Salim Ma- 
lik, cricketer. 34; Leo 
McKern, actor. 77; Georgina 
Nayler. chief executive, 
National Heritage Memorial 
Fund, 38; Kate Nelli gan, ac- 
tress. 46; Roger Norrington, 
conductor. 63; Bridget Rowe, 
editor, the People. 47. 


Death Notices 

BOALER, Kammn on 7in Moron, peace- 
fully at notne agon dr. Cremation bi Mac- 
cltaXekJ Crematorium Monday 17th March 
01 3.00pm. Donations, m lion CA floorers to 
tor Muni pie Sclerosis Society All ontpann 
L D TW os wall Finwal Director 01296 
013165 

armNOS. Jo- wrttsf ana Mographor [also 
inter the name a! Jo Manton). peacefully 
on lIDi March at Weelhompnett Housa, 
ChKMsiof. aoed V There win boa private 
family funeral, a memorial event will tie 
MM in Eau Don on GBi Septentoer. Dona- 
tions welcome lo Voluntary Service Ow 
sflac. 317 Putney Bridge Rd . London SW16 
2PN 

JGLUNEK, Katharine, on too iMi March at 
homo In BeaconaHeid Funeral at the Cnu- 
term. Amereham m 1130 on Thursday a»i 
March, Family flow ore only. Conations to 
Cancer Research or to Notional Canine 
Defence League 

OWEN Oswald, 6.438 . 9J37. Sadly 
mtetoO by ms much loved wile ana son 
David, who «nu otso his ggoa mend All 
those who wished to remember Ids Social- 
ism ana inendsnip. please Jom Fred* and 
DevM as Si Augustine's Church. Darlington 
nl 230pm an Tuesday iBOi March. Flowers 
lo Cb-ODAratlva Funeral Service. 
DarHngun 


In Memoriam 


JULIUS CAESAR. Bom tan July 100 BC 
Dred 15 Marth u BC. Thou art toe ruflw of 
toe now no man in at aver Uvaa In the tide 
ol limes* PI area genet Somerset Fry. bom 
3rd January 1931 AO died 10 Soptentoer 
1998 AO. ham joined mb great here. 


Births 


PURD1E. To David and Andrea |n6fl Pw 
ningum. a son Dominic Aleiamlor. bom 
W.«k7 in Hockney. 

7EAPE. Aten and Jeanette are proud to 
announce toe Ditto at tooir twins. Ftamna 
Metvtna Tearo and Reece Manor t«™. 
bom an toe 13.03.B7. b! 01:01 and DIOS. 
■To place your arraramoni telephone 
0171 713 4587 or ts» 0171 719 4T» between 
0am and 3pm Mao-Fn 


V » 
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Albania’s 

anarchy 

No excuse for inaction 


A culpable slip 

He should be sacked — or voted out 


Letters to the Editor 


The Greens’ 
true colours 


The Globe: experts take a dig 


H UGO YOUNG’S commen- 
tary (Swampy &Co have a 


ALBANIA’S PLUNGE into chaos has become Europe's 
second great tragedy since the end of the cold war. And, 
unlike Bosnia, it has not been unexpected. The risk is 
not just to life and safety for its people, but to its 
neighbours in the southern Balkans. This time there is 
no excuse for shoulder-shrugging on the grounds that 
this is merely “Balkan behaviour.” We know that 
neglect now only stores up worse trouble for the future. 
Yet how the European powers should intervene effec- 
tively having acquiesced so long and so complacently 
in the misrule of President Berisha, presents an even 
greater dilemma than the case of Bosnia. That crisis at 
least involved some degree of aggression across 
national frontiers: this is wholly internal. Yet that does 
not diminish the need to tackle the problem as inven- 
tively as possible — and as urgently. 

Yesterday. Albania’s already grim reality became 
overlaid by stock images of crisis. Chinooks with 
whirring blades, evacuees crouching low, unidentified 
hostile fire, euphoria when safety was reached . . . this 
is the spurious stuff of Saigon. ’75. While the evacuation 
of foreign nationals is important to those concerned, it 
is peripheral to the real issues and should not become a 
substitute for them. The other set of stock images 
concerns the nature of the “anarchy” spreading across 
Albania. The label is correct the gun law (especially in 
the south) and the looting needs no exaggeration — it is 
as terrifying as it sounds. The spread of uncontrolled 
violence on Thursday to the capital of Tirana steps 
across a new boundary of lawlessness. But it may not be 
entirely random. There were mounting claims yester- 
day that at least some of the arming of civilians in 
Tirana had been organised by President Berisha and 
his loyalists. And his secret police appears to have 
staged some operations to destabilise and divide the 
opposition. Nor, even if anarchy does rule completely, 
should this become an alibi for turning European backs 
on the crisis. Yesterday, Western diplomats were said to 
be claiming that “this is Eastern Zaire, not Europe”, 
and muttering about “the folly of getting involved in a 
chaotic Balkan country.” It would be greater folly to 
stay uninvolved. 

Mr Berisha has continued to be regarded with 
excessive indulgence until long past his personal point 
of no return. As late as Wednesday, the US State 
Department was romancing about “the positive politi- 
cal steps taken by President Berisha in the last few 
days”. His new “coalition” government came far too 
late after days of stubborn negotiations while the south 
fell apart; his ruling party still insisted on controlling 
the Interior Ministry. The promise of parliamentary 
elections by June under Mr Berisha now appears 
complete fantasy. Yesterday, the EU said it was working 
with the Organisation for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe to hammer out a co-ordinated and urgent 
response to the crisis. Europe does still have consider- 
able economic leverage and must be ready to reward 
with maximum speed and emphasis a return to peaceful 
conduct What is needed urgently is Mr Berisha’s 
immediate resignation, a new acting administration, 
and the promise of immediate elections. 


I Itary (Swampy & Co have a 
lesson for the Greens, March 
13) reveals more about the me- 
dia's current preoccupations 
with the “sexiness” of direct 
action than it does about his 
knowledge of the long-term 
strategy of the Green Party. 
While he accepts that the 
Greens are years ahead of the 
mainstream parties on many 
of the topical Issues of the 

moment, he does not appear to 
realise that It is also way 
ahead of them, and of the 
media as well, on the power 
and efficacy of direct action 
and disobedience as welL 
Our political strategy has 
always been a mixture of both 
electoral and direct-action 
campaigning this is prob- 
ably the one thing which has 
sustained us over the last 20 
years. The feet that the media 
has chosen to ignore all this 
says more about them than it 
does about the Stirling work of 
our officers and activists. 

Phil Capon. 

Campaigns Officer, 
North-East Green Party. 

30 William Street, 

Chopwell, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne NE17 7JH. 


C HARLES Nevin’s 

article (To dig or not 
to dig, March 12) con- 
tains some serious 
errors about current archaeo- 
logical policy. The supporters 
of an excavation of the Globe 
theatre are surely not advocat- 
ing such draconian measures 
as to demolish the Grade U 
listed Anchor Terrace — 
which Is built over the major 
part of the theatre remains — 
and disrupt Southwark Bridge 
Road. It is also doubtful 
whether keyhole excavation 
in the basement of Anchor 
Terrace Is appropriate. 

When the site is invest- 
igated, it should be done well 
and on an appropriate scale 
and the opportunity to do that 
in the future is not compro- 
mised by the current propos- 
als. These safeguar d the 
remains of the Globe theatre. 

There is a constant balance 
to be struck between the need 
to explore sites by excavation 
in order to advance oor knowl- 
edge, and the need to conserve 

them for better future knowl- 
edge. The Rose theatre, the 
other major S hakesp earean 
theatre on the South Bank, 
has been substantially exca- 
vated and backfilled. The Rose 
Theatre Trust has been put- 
ting together proposals to 
fully excavate the site and dis- 


I IUGO Young correctly 

I I identifies the poor state of 
green politics in Britain. How- 
ever, 1 disagree with his view 
that voting on green issues is 
a wasted gesture. 

Politicians are unlikely to 
adopt green issues unless we 
force them to. Voters must 
make it clear that environ- 
mental concerns will be a fac- 
tor in deciding who to vote for, 
an/i individ uals sho uld quiz 
their candidates on their 
respective views. Yet the envi- 
ronment is still not recognised 
as a political issue, in the way 
that education or employment 
are. People look to Labour to 
protect the NHS but to Green- 
peace to save the planet 

The weakness of the Green 
Party must be contrasted with 
the strength of the rest of the 
envir onmental movement. 
When one in 10 of the British 
public are members of green 
groups but only one in 150 are 
in the Labour Party, why have 
we felled to translate this 
strength Into political action? 
John Watson. 

Socialist Environment and 
Resources Association, 

II Goodwin Street 
London N4SHQ. 


play the remains. It is surely 
for the best that one theatre at 

least should be preserved for a 
time to toe future when its 
proper investigation can be 
assured. 

(Dr) Geoffrey Walnwnght. 
Chief Archaeologist, 

English Heritage. 

23 Sa vile Row, 

London W1X1AB. 


A#OUR Leader (March 13) 
1 paints a misleading pic- 


1 paints a misleading pic- 
ture. The development pro- 
posals at Anchor Terrace do 

not involve any disturbance of 
toe Kobe’s remains; they do 
however provide an opportu- 
nity to replace the temporary 
covering of toe exposed mate 
rial, and it is simply to 
respect of that work that 
scheduled monument consent 
was applied for and granted 


last year. We have not squan- 
dered the chance to open up 
the site. 

The private owners have 
not put forward any develop- 
ment proposals which would 
distu rb toe remains, so it 
would not have been open to 
us, even If we had wished, to 
attach conditions to the statu- 
tory consent requiring Anther 
excavation of the site. 

The approac h adopted for 
the safeguarding of the Globe 
by the Government and 
English Heritage is sensitive 
to the remains' best long-term 
interests and Is, 1 believe, the 
only responsible course. Phi- 
listinism it is not 
Lord Inglewood. 

Department ofNatlonal 
Herita ge , 

2-4 Cockspur Street, 

London SWlY 5DH. 


I WORKED as an archaeolo- 
gist on the original (1988)0 


a&w&x-' 


J 


1 gist on toe original (1988) ex- 
cavations of the Globe theatre. 
But we must be realistic here. 

it has always been toe case 
that business has overtaken 
archaeology in importance. 
The Globe is no exception, and 
as with the Rose theatre, we 
should be pessimistic about 
theftitureofthesite. Thlspes- 
simism is part of a general 
malaise about the cultural life 
ofBritaln. 

If the Rose, a site that was 
almost completely exposed 
during excavation, can be so 
easily submerged beneath an 

unnecessary office block, then 
it is not surprising that the 
rather less complete remains 
of toe Globe will follow suit 

Creeping privatisation 
seems co have eroded the div- 
isions between archaeologists 
and developers; it is some- 
times difficult to discern ex- 
actly who are the game- 
keepers and who are the 
poachers. Perha ps we need a 
return to a system of orga- 
nised. local archaeology units, 
independent of developers 
and accountable to local gov- 
ernment, rather than to the 

mercenary interests of 
business. 

Stewart EUlnson. 

68 Lapage street, 

Bradford BD38EH. 


| 'lJ'GUR article exposes much 
T that is wrong whh British 


archaeology. The introduc- 
tion of devefoper-flinding and 
the preservation ethic eased 
the Rinding situation for 
rescue works but they allowed 
central government to reduce 
Its financial commitment to 
archaeological fieldwork. 

In addition, since the devel- 
opment of the preservation 

principle, tt has become in- 
i creastogly difficult for archae- 
ologists to pursue research- 
based fieldwork in England. 
The lack of such excavation 
has diminished the opportuni- 
ties for younger archaeolo- 
gists to lenm their craft in the 
field and for the general pub- 
lic— the real owners of heri- 
tage— to get involved in and 
to leans about archaeology. 

preservation to situ also 
demonstrates an abdication al - 
responsibility toward archae- 
ological remains and to the 
public. By saying that we 
should wait and see what the 
future holds we are denying 
i ourselves the chance to 
answer current questions and 
test new theories. Imagine if 
the parents of modern British 
archaeology had done that. 
Martin Brown. 

31 De Montfort Road, 

Lewes, 

E Sussex BN7 ISP, 


Abortion and that guilty feeling 


It wasn’t 
me, sir 


D ECCA Aitkenhead’s ap- 
proach to abortion (A 
carefree abortion can be 
embarrassing, March 14) pro- 
vides a refreshing and accu- 
rate alternative to the usual 
description of the experience. 
My own research backs up her 
view that most women feel “lit- 
tle trauma and later regret". 
Hie stogie most si gnificant 
reaction Is relief 
This is because most term- 
inations are carried out early 

in pregnancy on women in 
their twenties who, likeDecca, 
an» accide n t all y pregnant and 
don’t want a child. Negative 
psyrfinln g ifal hwilratinns are 

rare (most studies suggest 2-6 

per cent of women find 
abortion in some way distress- 
ing) but this is doe to the cir- 
cumstances — for example, 
where the termination Is of a 


wanted pregnancy, bat foetal 
abnormality has been 
detected. 

Elite Lee- 

Women’s Studies Centre, 
Kent University, 

24 St Martin's Road, 
Canterbury CT1 1QW. 


I IKE Decca Aitkenhead, I 
L-. found myself pregnant at 


I— found myself pregnant at 
university— and I was 19. Un- 
like her, I had my son, who was 
adopted at six days old. I then 

went back to university, gain- 
toga2:l honours degree. I can- 
not see how doing this was 
“unthinkable”— unless there 
Is something very wrong with 
the organ Ms Aitkenhead uses 
to think or fed with. 

Alison Hull- 
Middle Road, 

Kingswood, 

Bristol BS15- 


r\ ECC A Aitkenhead is right 
L/ when she says those of ns 
who’ve had abortions without 
toe mandato ry tra uma an d de- 
pression feel “guilty and anx- 
ious about their ‘unnatural’ 
absence of guilt”. Of course I 
regretted having to have an 
abortion but it stong when I 
found out that the doctor who 
had examined me considered 
not agreeing to the surgery be- 
cause I hadn’t seemed “upset 
enough". I am not a cynical 
abuser of my fertility; I just 
desperately didn't want to 
have a baby at the age of 16 . 

If you continually tell some- 
body that the likely conse- 
quence of an abortion is psy- 
chological damage, then 
invariably they will display 
this sort of behaviour in a sub- 
conscious effort to appear 
“normal”. I have found this 


coofesion exists after a be- 
reavement -— that feelings 
have been so stereotyped and 
informed in advance that true 
instinctive responses are 
clouded. 

If the language ofhorror 
was removed from the debate 
about abortion, then progress 
could be made on how to avoid 
toe necessity for It, such as 
better health and sex educa- 
tion and a more informed and 
open approach to sex to 
general. 

1 know at least two women 
who are currently struggling 
with single-parenting at a 
young age who “chose’’ not to 
have an abortion due to such 
pressures. I am only glad I am 
not one of them. 

B Mason. 

BrixtonRoad, 

London SW9. 


I HAVE been accused of many 
things to the press over the 


jj IUGO Young has missed 
ll the point It would be fetal 
for all greens, either to be- 
come clones of Swampy or join 
Friends of the Earth. The 
strength of the green move- 
ment lies to its diversity. You ' 
need people also to play toe 
straight political game. 

John Marjoram. 

8 Castle Street. 

Stroud GL52HP. 


HMP mutiny I A Swift glance at past efforts 


%#OU are wrong msuggest- 
■ tog that the Resolution wi 


H AVING been active to toe 
Green Party for some 


THOUGH everyone knew the issue had been gravely 
mishandled, the defence minister Nicholas Soames did 
not resign — nor was he sacked — when the true 
picture emerged of the poisoning of servicemen by 
organ o-phosp hates during the Gulf War. The blame was 
attributed to his subo rdinates . They too were not 
sacked, and did not resign. Though everyone knows 
that the issue has been gravely mishandled, the agricul- 
ture minister Douglas Hogg did not resign — nor was 
he sacked — over infected meat Again, the true 
culpability is attributed to others. 

There are no such complications in die case of David 
Maclean, the Home Office minis ter the terms of whose 
letter to a constituent about the treatment of Roisin 
McAliskey we disclosed yesterday. It was all his own 
work. Asked to justify the prisoner’s treatment the 
minister wrote: “When the day comes that the evil 
scum of the IRA are no longer murdering the innocent 
and our children are no longer tortured by the Hindleys 
of this world, then I am certain that when I no longer 
need all my compassion for the innocent I shall be able 
to spare some for the perpetrators.” 

Yesterday, his senior colleagues from the Prime 
Minister downwards did their best to divert attention 
from the real core of Mr Maclean's offence. He had 
never, said the Home Secretary, equated Roisin McAlis- 
key with Myra Hindley, as claimed in the BBC’s 
coverage. Maybe: but be did gratuitously raise the 
spectre of Myra Hindley in a context that had nothing to 
do with her. Mr Madean was writing, the Prime 
Minister protests, as a constituency MP, not as a Home 
Office minister. Trite: but these are two aspects in any 
senior minister which cannot be wholly divorced. The 
crux of the issue is this . Was this letter the work of a 
man who recognised as he wrote, as everyone should 
and Home Office ministers should most of all, that 
Roisin McAliskey has not been convicted and ought to 
be regar ded as innocent unless or until a court finds 
otherwise? The whole spirit of his letter, and particu- 
larly his repeated reference to Ms McAliskey as “the 
IRA prisoner”, indicates that he did not Either he did 
not know, or did not care, what he was doing, in either 
case he is culpable. 

Sometimes, in their commendable zeal to catch and 
convict toe guilty, even level-headed senior ministers 
get carried away. Once James Calla ghan, while Home 
Secretary, commenting in the Commons on a man 
whom the police were seeking, interrupted his speech to 
announce that the culprit had been caught That at least 
was a momentary lapse, a slip of the tongue, quickly 
corrected. But, in this case, Mr Maclean wrote, or 
dictated a letter, presumably read it through, and then 
bad it despatched. What he did was done not inadver- 
tently but knowingly. 

In last year’s summit reshuffle, it was reported, Mr 
Maclean turned down a Cabinet post because he 
preferred to stay where he was and pursue the war 
against crime. He will not resign, though he should, nor j 
will he be sacked. But at least the electors on May 1 are ! 
likely to spare John Major the trouble of telling him he i 
is no longer considered fit to sit in a Cabinet 


fl Green Party for some 
years at local level and 
attended party conferences, I 
eventually left, having wit- 
nessed how inimical is the 
electoral process to green 
values. 

There was pressure to move 
closer to the conventional in 
order to attract voters. Thus it 
became necessary to reorga- 
nise toe Green Party in a more 
top-down way. secure identifi- 
able leaders and anew execu- 
tive body, which could put mo- 
tions at the top of conference 


1 in gthat thp R psnfrrHnn will 
be the first British prison sh ip 
“since the reign of Victoria" 
(Return erf the prison hulk, 
March 12). Between May and 
October 1987, the Home Office 
used a hastily -converted car- 
ferry to incarcerate some 100 
asylum-seekers. This ill- 
jiidged experiment ended in ig- 
nominy when, during the 
storm of October 16, 1987, toe 
ferry broke free of its moorings 
and began to sink — with the 
petrified detainees on board. 

Birhari nr ^rorfan. 

Refugee Officer, 

Amn esty in ternational. 

99-119 Rosebery Avenue, 
London EC1R4RE. 


I T may interest Graham 
Swift’s critics (The last word 


Such organisational 
changes amounted to a change 
in the values promoted. Val- 
ues such as the dispersal of 
economic power to ecological 
regions were toned down toa 
programme of legislated envi- 
ronmentalism. Those who 
resisted this were seen as 
troublemakers. 

It will only he more so if the 
Greens get PR and toe heady 
whiff of electoral success. 
Mark Kinzley . 

7 Gaysham Avenue, 

Gants Hfll, 

Essex IG26TH. 


H OW short are British 
memor ies on Ireland. One 
needs to go back only 25 years 
to recall the Maidstone prison 
ship described by Gerry Ad- 
ams in his autobiography: 
•The boat sat in its own sew- 
age.” Also mentioned is the A1 
Rawdah prison ship on which 
his uncle was interned in 1940. 
Conrad Smith. 

41 Ventnor Gardens, 

Whitley Bay, 

Tyne and Wear NE26 1QD. 


I Swift’s critics (The last word 
on Last Orders, March 15) to 
know that Andre Bletkasten, 
in his study of William Faulk- 
ner’s As I Lay Dying, notes 
that the novel shares unmista- 
keable likenesses with toe 
following texts: T S Eliot’s The 
Wasteland; N Hawthorne’s 
The Scarlet Letter and Sir 
James Fraser’s Golden Bough. 
He also rfahns that it draws 
on toe formal and thematic de- 
signs of James Joyce and Ferf- 
more Cooper, not to mention 
numerous myths and folklore. 

If writers were imitating 
each other in 1930, why the 
outrage in 1997? 

SLowe. 

18 Horley Road. 

Bristol BS2 9TJ. 


any the less original, for “we 
all fiimish a word to the 
poem”. It does not matter 
what this poem Is. what mat- 
ters is that we have contrib- 
uted a new meaning to it 
Tristan Moss. 

17 Clifton Dale, York Y03 6LJ. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed let- 
ters, and a daytime telephone 
number, we do not publish letters 
where only an e-mail address Is 
supplied. We may edit letters: 
shorter ones are more likely to 
appear. We regret we cannot ac- 
knowledge those not used 


j I things In the press over the 
| past 12 months but impersonat- 
ing female Junior ministers 
was, until now, not one of them 

(Letters. March l-l). 1 did. in- 
deed. share a platform with 

Mrs Shephard at a press confer- 
ence at the Department [or 
Education and Employment on 
Monday to present Ofsted’s 
I report on Calderdale LEA. 
When she appeared at a press 
conference with Dr Brian Ma- 
whinney the following day to 
talk abut league tables. I was 
visiting schools In Derbyshire 
and Greater Manchester. The 
third person on the platform 
was. 1 understand. Mrs Cheryl 
G Ilian, a member of Mrs She- 
phard’s ministerial team. 

I can only surmise that your 
correspondent, Mr Davis, fell 
asleep in front ofhis TV screen 
while watching toe lunchtime 
news on Monday, woke up2i 
hours later and felled to notice 
that the subject, venue antiper- 
sonnel had all changed. 

Chris Woodhead. 

Chief Inspector of Schools, 
Ofsted. 

Alexandra House, 

I 33KIngsway. 

London WC2B6SE. 


I HAVE been trying without 
success to get my novels pub- 


H AS anyone else noticed 
toe similarities between 


M AYBE toe Resolution 
could become the royal 
yacht after its stint as a prison 
ship. It should have plenty of 
reception rooms. 
HFWonnald. 

6 Cherry Avenue, 

Slough SL37BT. 


Flthe similarities between 
Michael Ondaatje’s The 
English Patient and the 1934 
novel. Meteor, by the great 
Czech writer, Korel Capek? 

Both begin with a descrip- 
tion of a windswept garden, 
both have a badly-burned pilot 
as a central character and 
focus on the attempts of three 
characters — two man and a 
female nurse — to unravel the 
pitot’s past 
G Hudson. 

24 Wood Terrace, Jarrow, 

Tyne and Wear NE32 5LU. 


I success to get my novels pub- 
lished for 17 years. With each 
rejection slip I’ve thought, 
well, rm just not good enough 
yet But now I realise I’ve been 
doing it wrong. Foolishly, I’ve 
always tried to do something 
new and original. 

Thanks to Graham Swift, 
my next effort will be stuffed 
foil of “echoes" and “ghostly 
presences”. I’ve already got a 
title: The Borrowers. Booker 
Prize, here I come! 

Jonathan Herbert 
The Cottage, 

Church Farm House, 

Spring Close Lane, 

Cheam. Surrey SM3 8PU. 


A Country Diary 


\ A /HAT about a new Booker 
V V Prize for the most origi- 


THK whole of classical liter- 
I ature. In some way. is a 


I ature, in some way, is a 
copy, which does not make it 


V V Prize for the most origi- 
nal unpublished novel of the 
year, accompanied by quotes 
from the publisher/agent ex- 
plaining their rejection? 

To screen out the hopeless, 
an initial submission of a 
shorter extract could he 
required, together with a fee if 
a reading of the whole MS was 
then felt to be justified. 

Leslie Caplan. 
49HowittRoad, 

London NW34LU. 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: 
A peacock butterfly rests in 
toe sun, wings spread out 
Two lesser tortoiseshells drift 
over to feed on heathers. Furi- 
ous winter rages are gone, for 
today at least It seems a good 
moment to go dipper 
searching. As a child, I was 
delighted by these birds be- 
cause of their perkiness, ap- 
parent cheerfulness and their 
miraculous ability to walk on 
river beds under the water. 
The weight of the water bear- 
ing down on its hack keeps the 
bird from popping up. The 
stream by the garden used to 
have dippers. The nearest 
river, Brynberian, has a mile- 
long stretch of suitable dipper 
terrain before it is swallowed 
up by the river Nevem. Each 
1 year in springtime, we go to 
i see if dippers have bobbed 
back again. The walk by the 
water takes you through a 
deep valley with precipitous 
sides. One is covered with 
moss-drowned boulders, 
brambles and trees; the other 
has a narrow field strip with 
ponies enjoying sweet smell- 


ing hay. There are big stones 
and fallen trees in toe water 
giving good perches for dip- 
pers before they go off in 
search of food. There are 
quick runs, and sandy inlets 
for paddling and pecking, but 
there are no dippers to be 
seen. At the confluence, there 
are clumps of daffodils and 
snowdrops, and lesser celan- 
dines shine like little suns. 
Eariy purple orchids have al- 
ready put out their rosette ur 
spotted leaves. To catch sight 
of a dipper, however, we hail 
to turn to the Nevem. The 
first thing we saw from the 
bridge was a white spot stand- 
ing on a stone. Binoculars 
picked up the distinctive 
warm chestnut-brown edge on 
its belly before the black 
colouring takes over. They 
stand surveying their stretch 
of river before the next food- 
patrol sets off down the 
stream. This one favoured us 
with a wondrous display of 
winking with its white eye- 
lids. Under the bridge were 
all tiie signs of nest- buil ding. 

AUDREY INSCH 


Shaken, not blurred: a pay-per-view to a kill 



Mark Lawson 


B EFORE establishing 
himself in the early 
1950s as one of the 
brand-name thriller 
writers of toe century, Ian 
Fleming worked in news- 
papers. He was foreign man- 
ager for the Kelmsley Group, 
owners of the Sunday Times. 
It’s unlikely that it would have 
occurred to Filming at that 
time to model one of James 

Bond’s mpgaltunawiar super 

foes on the proprietor of the 
Sunday Times but. 33 years 
after the author’s death, the 
media world is much chang ed 
and it was revealed this week 
that toe baddie in the next 
James Bond fftm, about to 
begin shooting, will be a global 
media tycoon. The plot repor- 
tedly involves the tycoon try- 
tog to start a third world war 
in order to boost toe ratings 
for his satellite television 


station. Eon, the film’s produc - 1 
ers, insist tost the dwndBr 
isn’t based on anyone in par- 
ticular. Oh, yeah? And rm an 1 
Australian who changed his , 
nationality to American. ; 

Casting around for credible 1 
villains after toe end of the , 
cold war, Goldeneye, the last 1 
Bond movie, set 007 against a 
Zhirinovsky -style maverick 
Russian politician. So, 
following this week’s an- 
nouncement, it can now be 
concluded that, in the view of 
the Bond producers, Rupert 
Murdoch represents a bigger 

threat to global peace and sec- 
urity than V ladimir Zhir in. 

ovsky: that loose-cannon cap- 
italists are now more j 
{tightening than loosecannon 
communists. This Is a fascinat- 
ing analysis, though one which 
may not be widely discussed in 
British newspapers. 

Anthony Burgess, in an af- 
fectionate essay on the Bond 
books, suggested that they 
were likely to end up as one of 
the great 20th century myths. 
Certainly, Fleming’s novels 
and Cubby Broccoli's movies { 
— which became fess and jrea 
dependent on the books and : 
now share only a few charac- 
ter names with them — have 
offered, through their choice of 
villains, an accurate thermom- 
eter of Western terrors in the 


second half of this century. On ' 
paper and an celluloid. Bond 
has had a nose for the neuro- 
ses of the tiroe s. 

Bond first appeared in 1953 
in Casino Royale, walking on 
to the pago behind ttip opening 
sentence: “The scent and sweat 
and nwnVp nf a casino are nau- 
seating at three in toe morn- 
ing”. This note of disgust in a 
glamorous location set the tone 
for Fleming’s 14 Braid books, 
written in only 12 years before 
his early death in 1964, the 
result of a nicotine and alcohol 
intake simitar to bis hero’s. 

In nno im portant sanaa . the 
Bond books were never 
geopolitically realistic. Flem- 
ing— an Eton-educated patriot 
and snob, thoug h one who 
chose to live in Jamaica — had 
been highly distressed by the 
betrayals of Philby, Burgess 
and Madean and drew on his 
own background in wartime 
Naval Intelligence to produce 
consoling fantasies of British 
integrity and international 
significance. In Fleming’s 
books, toe keen but naive CIA 
are always looking to Her Maj- 
esty’s Secret Service to sort 
things out for them. In reality, 
British politics was beginning 
its long awe-stricken obeisance 
to the White House. 

In the matter of the baddies, 
though, Fleming better demon- 


strated the instincts of the 
journalist he had been. Le 
Ghiffre, Band’s opponent in 
Casino Royale, is a French 
traitor who has become a Rus- 
sian double-agent a perfect 
collision of British prejudices 
between the second world war 
and the cold war. That book 
introduced Smersh. toe Soviet 
state death machine. A male- 
factor in a Bond book is, how- 
ever, most likely to have Ger- 
man blood. Even the 
eponymous oriental genius of 
Dr No (1958) Is specified as 1 
"half-Chinese, half-German”. 1 
Auric Goldfinger, unveiled the 
following year, was a kind of 
itinerant Hitler who targeted 
the US gold reserves. Bond’s 
most regular nemesis, Ernst 
Stavro BlafeM, is also of Ger- . 
man stock, althoug h Fleming i 
nicked his name from an 
English Emily of aristocrats 
and cricket commentators. 

While often regarded as 
products of cold-war neuroses. 
Fleming's books are notable 
for their total acceptance of the 
balance-of-terror argument. 
Nuclear weapons are often the 
currency in which his evil- 
doers deal but the threat comes 
not from their use by govern- 
ments but from their theft by 
mad Individuals who wish to 
destroy the world. Danger 
came only when mad people 


got hold of Washington’s and 
Moscow’s goods. Blofeld’s 
organisation Spectre (Special 
Executive For Counter-Intelli- 
gence. Revenge and Extortion) 
is an apolitical agency for 
world domination. 

The Bond films have enth- 
usiastically extended this lone- 
nut theory of villain: visualis- 
ing extravagant islands, 
mountains and undersea cities 
in which the mavericks will 
preside after they have de- 
stroyed the world. During the 
1980s, when only the titles 
were coming from Fleming — 
Octopussy, A View To A Kill \ 
The Living Daylights — the i 
British secret service was usu- 1 
ally saving the world from 
freelance arms or drug dealers. 

The choice now of a media i 
tycoon as a Bond bad guy — a ! 
movie in which toe villain is 
based on the head of noth Cen- 
tury Fox! — might be seen as 
another example of too trend 
for entertainment to turn in on 
itself. The current hero and 
heroine of British television 
comedy — Chris Morris and 
Mrs Merton — have their own 
medium ns their only subject, 
John Cleese’s film. Fierce 
Creatures, and Doug Lucie’s 
play. The Shallow End. both 
have Australian media tycoons 
as toetr villains. 

Perhaps this is Inward look- 


ing. But the Bond producers 
have more excuse than most 
Ian Fleming was a creature of 
the media world. He famously 
cuckolded the then Viscount 
Rothermere. owner or the 
Daily Mail. Fleming moved 
freely among the Rothermeres 
and the Bcaverbrooks and. Tew 
newspaper proprietors being 
entirely sane, it may not be en- 
tirely coincidental that he 
wait on to write about crack- 
pots who wished to fake over 
the world. 

Ian Firming was perhaps 
more of a Huxley or a Wells 
than has generally been appre- 
ciated. At the time he wrote, 
his megalomaniacs plotting to 
take over the globe, with pol- 
iticians powerless to stop 
them, were airily dismissed by 
critics as ■‘preposterous". But 
we can now see that, in his 
various villains, he uncannily 
anticipated the time of the mid- 
ball billionaire who is not a 
politician but more powerful 
than any government; a man 
of confined and opportunistic 
nationality; a capitalist scaven- 
ger able to hold governments 
to ransom. Ian Fleming fore- 
saw Rupert Murdoch, although 
he would certainly not wish to 
blow up the world, because of 
Its effect on revenue. He lines 
things differently: from a pay 
per- view toa kill. 
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Albania teeters on 
the brink of chaos 


Commentary 


Martin 

Wooilacott 


A lbania is not so 
much a Called state as 
a state which has 
never had a chance to 
succeed. It is now reverting to 
a condition of dislocation and 
separation not seen since the 
last days of the Ottoman em- 
pire, with regions, towns and 
even villages isolated from 
each other, with arms in the 
hands of vendetta-prone high- 
landers and urban youth 
alik e, and with institutions 
like the bureaucracy, judi- 
ciary, educational system, 
army, and police dose to 
collapse- 

It most be rescued, and the 
evidence points strongly 
toward the need for a major 
international effort combin- 
ing civil affairs teams and 


techn ical assistance groups 
with police and some troops. 

That is the last thing a 
Europe weary of its Bo snian 
responsibilities wants — but it 
is duty-bound to consider it as 
the most serious of possibili- 
ties. The reasons why are 
many and compelling. Alba- 
nia has been a casualty of the 
Yugoslav wars of succession. 
Its needs have been neglected 
by Western governments so 
obsessed with former Yugosla- 
via that they pushed other 
considerations aside, as long 
as President Sail Berlsha 
restrained, or appeared to 
restrain, the Albanians of Kos- 
sovo and Western Macedonia 
from violent moves that might 
have widened the conflict, its 
hopes for investment have 
been disappointed by Western 
business that saw better pick- 
ings elsewhere in the East 
European world and which 
rated the country as a war 
zone, purely because of its 
proximity to Yugoslavia. Its 
vulnerabilities have been ex- 
ploited by criminals, notably 
the Calabrian mafia , whose 
Adriatic operations a feeble 
Italy has done little to impede. 


of development in Albania led 
indirectly to the crisis: Presi- 
dent Berlsha, unable to de- 
liver on his promises of a bet- 
ter standard of living, turned 
to dubious instruments. The 
pyramid schemes, in part 
money-laundering operations 
for the only money that was 
being made in Albania — 
.criminal money — did. artifi- 
rally and temporarily, boost 
living standards and help his 
party get what votes tt did in 
the 1996 elections. Afterwards, 
the combination of resent- 
ment of the ruling party’s 
blatant cheating In the vote 
and popular rage over the fail- 
ure of the pyramid schemes, 
which Berlsha then started to 
rein in, undermined him. 

Albania must be rescued, 
too, because of the tragedy 
waiting in the wings to 
replace the darkening force of 
Albanian politics. There w in , 
experts believe, quite soon be 
no economy at all if the politi- 
cal situation is not repaired. 
Legitimate trade is at a stand- 
still, what industry remains is 
idle, agriculture disrupted, 
roads cut and bridges de- 
stroyed. Civil servants. 


. doc- 

The almost complete failure I tors and schoolteachers are 


not being paid. Looting has 
devastated already patheti- 
cally equipped clinics, 
schools, and government 
offices. 

• The destruction erf the com* 
try’s physical plant is matched 
by that of Its political and 
social infrastructure. Alba- 
nian politics, before, during, 
and after communion, have 
depended on powerful figures 
with strong regional support, 
none of whom have ever suc- 
ceeded in forging nation-wide 
coalitions. Political change 
has always brought purges of 
all the previous regime’s sup- 
porters, sending northerners 
into prison and exile with one 
shift, southerners, many years 
later, with the next, each 
planting the seeds for a future 
bout of revenge. This was one 
reason why Berlsha could not. 
or would not, widen the north- 
ern base of his regime to in- 
clude more than token figures 
from elsewhere. 

It Is why he created a thug- 
gish secret police to cow parts 
of the country where he had 
no support It is is also why 
the rebellious southerners are 
so Insistent on his resigna- 
tion. This vendetta-like qual- 
ity of national politics is a leg- 
acy that has to be repudiated. 
But how a government of 
national reconciliation, even 
without Berlsha. is going to be 
strong enough to recreate the 
army and police, restore the 
administration, collect the 
weapons stolen In such huge 
quantities, encourage some 
economic activity and trade, 
and prepare for elections is 
hard to see, unless it gets mas- 
sive help. 

Finally, Albania must be 
rescued because of the dan- 


gers its instability brings for 
the outside world. In Greece, 
the far right is pushing for the 
establishment of a zone of in- 
fluence in southern Albania, 
which they call northern Epi- 
rus. While the Greek govern- 
ment naturally resists this , a 
sphere of Influence has, or 
win, come about almost natu- 
rally. as communities near the 
border lose their links in Al- 
bania while preserving those 

with Greece. The same is true 
of coastal towns, like Vlore. 
which are already to some 
degree dependencies of Italy. 

I TALY, the predator which, 
■under Mussolini, de- 
stroyed Albanian indepen- 
dence, and the Western 
country which has most influ- 
enced Albania during and 
after the communist period, 
also has most responsibility 
for Alabama’s plight. It has a 
great deal to tear, as the pre- 
ferred destination of the many 
thousands of refugees who 
wifi inevitably head out of a 
failed Albania. 

Serbia, another predator in 
the past, fears the Kossovo 
Liberation Army, which Beri- 
sha allowed to train in Alba- 
nia. The Serbians have al- 
ready closed the border. Same 
dissident Kossovans see a plot 
to divide Albania between Ser- 
bia and Greece and resent foe 
likely loss of their protector, 
Berisha. In a more general 
way, Albanians in both Kos- 
sovo and Western Macedonia 
must sense that foe world's at- 
tention Is, for the first time 
ever, on their people and its 
future. Their attempt to seize 
the opportunies this may 
seem to present could be dan- 
gerous. given Macedonia’s fra- 


gility and Slobodan Milose- 
vic's need for distractions. 
Then there is an Islamic fac- 
tor, with a number <tf Muslim 
countries involved In mosque 
building, the training of mul- 
lahs and in trying to extend 
their influence. In a stable 
5tete, this mixture of influ- 
ences would be tolerable. In 
an unstable one. it could lead 
to grave troubles, inside and 
outside the country. 

That there is going to be an 
intervention of sorts in Alba- 
nia is already obvious. Franz 
Vranitzky. bead of the mis- 
sion to Albania sent by ihe 
Organisation for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe OSCE, 
announced within hours of his 
arrival that order could only 
be re-established with outside 
help. There are two dangers as 
Europe, and America, react to 
this eaiL One is to allow any 
assistance to be captured by a 
particular political faction. 
President Berisha already 
sees that as his best chance of 
survival. The other is to make 
foe assistance too minimal 
and piecemeal. The problems 
of Albania are so serious that 
they require a coherent effort 
over a lengthy period, with 
the weight of the main Euro- 
pean powers behind iL Troops 
are far from the most vital 
element in such an effort, and 
there is no chance of their des- 
patch in large numbers, but 
they should not be absolutely 
ruled out. The country needs 
civil affairs assistance in al- 
most every area, from fi- 
nances to bridge building, 
from constitution writing to 
disarming the secret police. 
We may not want to call It a 
mandate, but that is what it 
ought to be. 


Mind over matter of fact 


Why do we have a great belief in 
the unbelievable? And why does 
illness bring our illogicality to 
new peaks? Because, says 
Lewis Wolpert, we cannot 
bear not knowing what is wrong 
and need to tell ourselves stories 
to make sense of our lives 


I HAVE always found it a 
puzzle why people be- 
lieve in things for which 
there is no real evidence. 
Such beliefs are univer- 
sal — cultural anthropolo- 
gists have yet to find a single 
society that does not have a 
longstanding and well -devel- 
oped system of paranormal 
beliefs. 

And our society is much the 
{ same if one includes religion, 
astrology, psychoanalysis, 
and many alternative medical 
treatments. We do not adhere 
to David Hume’s principle 
that "no testimony is suffi- 
cient to establish a miracle, 
unless foe testimony be of 
such a kind that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous 
than the fact which it endeav- 
ours to establish”. 

Just the opposite, such be- 
liefs are our natural way of 
thinking and may be part of 
our genetic make-up because 
they are adaptive. We have a 
fundamental need to tell our- 
selves stories that make sense 
of our lives. We hate uncer- 
tainty, and for major life 
events find it intolerable. 

Science also involves a be- 
lief in the unbelievable, like 
foe Big Bang forthe origin of 
the universe or DMA as the 
basis of our heredity. But the 
situation is quite different, 
for with a great deal of study 
anyone could understand the 
evidence. It is an illusion to 
think that scientific rational- 
ity is part of our make-up. In- 
deed, scientific thinking 
requires an approach and In- 
ternal consistency that does 
not fit comfortably with com- 
mon sense — that is, our nat- 
ural expectations. 

Moreover the world is not 
built on common-sense prin- 
ciples; if an idea fits with 
common sense, scientifically 
it is bound to be false. Much 
of our belief in science thus 
comes from authority rather 
than understanding. It is far 
from easy to explain the basis 
for our belief that it is the 
Earth that goes round the 
Sun. and not the other way 

round. 

Our drive to believe is 
nicely illustrated by illness. 
There is a relatively small 
range of theories about i llness 
over a wide rang® of cultures. 
Almost all Interpret illness as 
injury done by some other 
agency, often in human fo rm. 
and hence posit that some 
form of aggression has taken 
place: illness is not 

accidental. 

A study of 189 different cul- 
tures to determine how they 
explained illness found that 
just four of them conformed 
toa Western model and so be- 
lieved in infectious agents 
like bacteria. In 18S of them it 
was bad blood, witchcraft, 
guilt, and supernatural 
forces; the causes include 
punishment for violating sex- 
ual and religious and other 
norms. But Sven the Initial 
pr emis e that harm can be 
caused by thoughts of envy, 
greed and - malice, then the 
rest of the beUefc follow quite 
naturally. 

Wc are not that different 
Patients to the West went to 
doctors for at least 2.000 years 
even though physicians could 
do virt ually nothing for their 
patients. It is only within the 


foe last 100 years, with foe 
discovery o£ for example, in- 
sulin and penicillin, that 
medicine began to effect 
cures. 

For afi foe previous period, 
patients allowed doctors to 
bleed them almost to death, 
without the slightest evidence 
that It would do them' any 
good. The very first clinical 
trials on bloodletting, con- 
ducted In Paris in the middle 
of the last century, showed 
how ineffectual and damaging 
it was. The history of the 
agencies thought to be res- 
ponsible for mental disease 
has been described as a kind 
of miniature history of the 
Western medical tradition: 
from the gods, to the hu- 
mours, to social misfortune, 
to the three little psychoana- 
lytic homunculi — id, ego and 
superego — and more 
recently to genes. We can see 
the origins of such beliefa in 
children. At an early age, 
children think about the 
causes of illness like colds as 
coming from foe Sun or even 
as a punishment for being 
naughty. People go to doctors 
because they want an expla- 
nation as well as a cure. We 
cannot hear not knowing 
what is w r o ng with os even if 
there 1$ nothing that can be 
done. But going is in itself a 
road to being better, for it is 
part of the powerful placebo 
effect. 

Psychologists have sug- 
gested that why faith-healing 
and related practices work is 
that they require the patient 
to make an investment in 
effort, time and money. Be- 
cause we need to justify our 
behaviour and because we be- 
lieve we are rational, we fteel 
guilty if the treatment does 
not work — so we usually en- 
sure that it does. 
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HE DRIVE to find 
an explanation for 
events like Illness 
that affect our lives 
is very strong. . A 
recent example is provided by 
the bereaved families of the 
TWA airline cash. They are 
absolutely determined to 
know why foe crash hap- 
pened. We need to tell our- 
selves stories to make sense 
of our lives. It is dramatically 
illustrated by brain damage 
that results in confabulation. 

Confabulation is due to 
damage of the frontal lobe of 
the brain and results to a dis- 
tortion of memory. For exam- 
ple, a patient in hospital 
MnimK that he is to fact at 
work and foe people in the 
ward work for him. When the 
doctor points out that they 
are all in bed. he replies by 
explaining that he likes to 
keep his employees comfort- 
able. Such patients have tost 
that system that tests reality 
more reliably but illustrates 
our drive to make sense even 
if it is nonsense. 

■jhe importance of our bio- 
logical heritage is the driving 
force In the new evolutionary 
psychology. There are con- 
trasting modes of th hiki ng 
about human beings and 

culture. J , 

In the standard social- 
science model, all belief? are 
culturally determined; by 
contrast, to the integrated 
causal model of evolutionary 


psychologists, biology and 
psychology are central. The 
key assumption is that the 
human mind consists of a set 
of evolved information-pro- 
cessing mechanisms which 
are adaptations produced by 
natural selection. We are 
born with brains that are pro- 
grammed to do complex 
things like learn a language, 
to have sexual drives and 
basic emotions like the fear of 
heights. 

It is astonishing but true 
that the newborn can both 
recognise human faces and 

count We also have evolved a 
propensity to categorise the 
world into the anima te and 
the inanimate. Could it be 
that some of oar our beliefs 
are also strongly influenced 
by our biology? 

Uncertainty is unaccept- 
able, and religion provides a 
major source of explanations. 
Religion is the commitment to 
culturally postulated super- 
human beings or superhuman 
objects, and we may be able to 
understand the basis of such 
bellefe by thinking of the very 
early evolution of the human 
mind LOW or more years ago 
when consciousness devel- 
oped. A central feature of con- 
sciousness is the drive to 
make explanations, assigning 
causes to the events that mat- 
ter to us. 

Such a mode of thought — 
making connections — was 
essential for toohnaktog, an- 
other fundamental human 
char acteristic. Life was very 
tough. A tot erf children died 
at a young age and natural di- 
sasters were everywhere. As 
they had no explanation for 
such distressing events, they 
began to construct, as it were, 
false knowledge. 


It was fear that produced 
gods in the world For foe 
basis of their explanations 
was that some sort of human- 
like agent was responsible. 
The only causal agent they 
were sure existed was human 
action. So what could be more 
natural than to assign the 
causes erf inexplicable events 
to a human-like agency? This 
gave our ancestors two adap- 
tive advantages: uncertainity, 
and thus anxiety, was 
removed, and there was an 
animate agent that might be 
appeased in some way. Might 
it not be that those with this 
disposition of thought sur- 
vived better than those who 
did not have such beliefs, and 
that it thus became geneti- 
cally determined? But it is 
also dear that religion can 
day a major role in promot- 
ing social cohesion. 

Lucien Levy-BruhL the an- 
thropologist put the key idea 
very dearly when he stated 
that “no es sential difference 
has been established between 
primitive mentality and our 
own. There is a mystical men- 
tality more marked among 
primitive societies than our 
own, but present in every 
human mind. A sense of an 
invisible power and a reality 
other than than cur normal 
reality. . One should not be 
surprised that the mystical 
representations reported by 
anthropologists are similar to 
the thoughts of children as de- 
scribed by Piaget 

Another anthropologist. 
Pascal Boyer, postulates a dy- 
namic programme that oper- 
ates in different civilisations 
and epochs, from so-called 
primitives to high culture, a 
programme dealing with the 
causality of evil. It appeals to 


unseen powers and it tends to 
establish and to reiterate reli- 
gious rituals in order to 
restore the previous situation 
of normalcy. 

The most common of reli- 
gious representations postu- 
late classes of beings whose 
specific properties make them 
very strange, but people can 
take singular episodes and 
ritual statements as the basis 
for hypotheses about ghosts 
in general, because they 
readily understand ghost be- 
haviour in psychological 
terms. It would be difficult to 
acquire and represent such 
ideas about such non-physical 
beings except against a back- 
ground of intuitive theories 
about ghosts and witches. 
There are cognitive con- 
straints which constrain the 
learning of religious ideas, 
and Boyer's hypothesis is that 
even if there was a completely 
random variation in religious 
representations, with every 
generation starting from 
scratch, certain types of rep- 
resentation would be 
favoured. 

Similar views having been 
expressed by the historian 
Robin Briggs in relation to 
his study of witchcraft in the 
J7th century. Very few people 
are content to accept that 
blind chance plays a large 


part to their lives; they seek 
reasons and logical connec- 
tions even when these do not 
really exist. The human mind, 
far from being infinitely mal- 
leable, tends to impose cer- 
tain inbuilt patterns on expe- 
rience. The presence of I 
strikingly si milar witchcraft 
beliefs in most known societ- 
ies raises foe relationship be- 
tween witchcraft and human 
universals. Are. Briggs asks. 
H uman beings born with a 
specific inherited mechanism 
for detecting witches? Witch- 
craft thinking provided intu- 
itively attractive ways for 
evading logic. 

Thoughts about foe unbe- 
lievable may be both natural 
and adaptive and also geneti- 
cally determined- There is 
some evidence that people 
with religious beliefs are 
more healthy and do better 
under adverse conditions. If I 
this is true, then one has per- 
haps to be cautious about dis- 
pelling such beliefs. 

Placebos can be very 
effective, and religion may be 
not foe opium of foe people, 
but foe great placebo. It also 
seems that we are all capable 
of an enormous amount of I 
self-deception; 1 do not ex- 
clude myself. 

All rights reserved 
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Martin Kettle 


ROWSING through a 
mainstream American 
bookshop today, one is 
immediately struck by a veto 
of self-conscious civic serious- 
ness which is almost entirely 
absent from the equivalent 
shop in this country. Here, 
there will be very few books 
about what used to be called 
the condition of England ques- 
tion, and even fewer lively 
ones. There, on the other 
hand, foe shelves are stuffed 
with books about the condi- 
tion — social, economic, politi- 
cal and cultural — or America, 
many of them worth reading 
and most selling wen. 

In Scotland and Ireland, 
though not so much in Wales, 
things are a bit like that too. 
Similarly in France and in 
Italy. In all these places, civil 
society is conducting a bushy- 
tailed conversation with itself. 
In England, on the other band, 
the shelves are nearly bare 
and the conversation is some- 
where between saggy and non- 
existent With foe important 
exception of the relationship 
with Europe, you will find few 
books about foe state we're to 

— except of course The State 
We’re to. 

Will Hutton’s bestseller con- 
tinues. two years after publi- 
cation, to sell more strongly 
than any other book about the 
condition of England. But 
what is striking about Hut- 
ton’s book, apart from foe pub- 
lic appetite revealed by its 
success, is that it had no real 
ancestors and begat no real de- 
scendants. In relation to foe 
continuing culture of 1990s 
England, it remains a great 
one-off effort 

What is even more extraor- 
dinary is that the approach of 
foe General Election seems to 
have made no difference to 
this typically English inertia 
either. Apart from a handful 
erf biographies of Blair and his 
lieutenants, and a scattering 
of narrowly-focused books by 
Labour MPs, foe imminent 
arrival of the Blair revolution 
is neither cause nor effect of 
any wider wave of writing and 
publishing. The books which 
make a visit to an American 
bookshop an essentially opti- 
mistic experience these days 

— the books about the end of 
the liberal economic ascen- 
dancy, foe reinvention of gov- 
ernment the end of the con- 
servative era and the rebirth 
of progress ivism — have no 
cousins here at all. 

Why is this apparently piv- 
otal moment in modem Brit- 
ain — the collapse erf foe Con- 
servative ascendancy — 


almost entirely unheralded by 
a volley of challenging Ideas 
or unmarked by a battery of 
imaginative analyses of what 
might be put in its place? 

The tempting answer is to 
say, oh well, it’s always been 
that way. The Brits, we well 
know, have always been prag- 
matists. We don't delude our- 
selves by Imagining that his- 
tory has great turning points. 
We avoid rhetoric and intel- 
lectual narcissism. We prefer 
to observe our own history 
rather than to interpret iL We 
are not driven by ideas. 

The other flip response is to 
say that New Labour doesn’t 
get anyone going because it 
has nothing very radical to 
say. Not only is that not as 

true as those who say it would 
like to believe, but it’s not 
really the point either. The 
point is that things here need 
to change and are already 
changing. This isn’t Just 
Blair’s moment; it ought to be 
ours as well. 

With a few honourable ex- 
ceptions. most of foe work of 
explaining our times to our- 
selves has fallen to 
researchers in voluntary 
organisations and think- 
tanks, to full-time political ac- 
tivists and. above all, to jour- 
nalists. The few books on our 
shelves, including Hutton’s, 
reflect this. It doesn’t make 
them bad books, but they tend 
to be foe work of people whose 
preoccupations are often very 
short-term or very long-term. 
And they are not very 
numerous. 

Britain to the 1990s ought 
by now to be reaping a bigger 
harvest from the intellectual 
investment sowed by our fore- 
bears in foe 1960s. to their 
thousands, the baby-boom 
beneficiaries of foe post-Rob- 
bins expansion of higher edu- 
cation poured into social stud- 
ies, economics and history 
courses all over the country 
and, in spite of a few worrying 
moments, their successors 
have gone on doing so ever 
since. But what understand- 
ing erf our national condition 
have they produced as a 
result? Where's the reward — 
in analysis, advice and pre- 
scriptions — for the rest of foe 
country? 

As any right-wing propa- 
gandist wifi tel) you. the 1960s 
produced a generation and 
more of left-wing intellectuals, 
many of whom managed to 
persuade themselves that they 
were on the frontline of every 
sort of struggle. But where is 
their wisdom now that it is 
really needed? What have the)’ 
got to say to the rest of us at 
what has surely to be seen as a 
moment of opportunity? Have 
they become so entangled to 
the obscure minutiae of aca- 
demic dispute that they have 
lost both the will and the abil- 
ity to say anything useftii to 
the rest of us? 

1 am not saying that every- 
thing that these academics do 
should be directed towards 
some public purpose. I would 
be the last to deny that 
research and teaching must to 
part remain their emu justifi- 
cation. But they are not the 
whole purpose of academic 
life either. You would have 
thought that our social scien- 
tists would have become an in- 
fluential chorus in telling the 
story of our times and to writ- 
ing the progressive agenda for 
the future. Yet, considering 
the money and time invested 
in them over the past 30 years, 
it is remarkable bow little 
there is to show’ for it As we 
scan foe shelves, foe rest erf us 
have a right to feel let down. 
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Insurance strategies to woo the wary 


Boxing 
clever, 
the real 
Man from 
the Pru 


Report by Simon Beavis 
and Lisa Buckingham 



F EW chief executives 
would relish the 
chance to stand up 
and promote their 
company on the box. 
Most prefer to do their public 
relations in a box at the Royal 
Opera. Sir Peter Davis does 
both. 

As a trustee of the Royal 
Opera the second is easy. The 
first is not — particularly in a 
week when his company is 
first In the firing line for fall- 
ing to compensate a mis- 
guided public in the pensions 
mis-selling scandaL 
Yet he has become the talk 
of the advertising Industry 
and fiie City by daring to try 
to combine the two. 

On TV he is The Man from 
the Pru in a series of plush, 
soft focus ads. On hoardings 
he is playing the same role, 
neatly autographing huge bill 
posters. - 

In the City he must culti- 
vate a comfortable if rather 
stuffy image as the boss of 
Britain's biggest insurer and 
the largest single owner of 
shares in the country with 
£85 billion under its wing. 

The conservative world of 
Insurance doesn’t like Its top 
players to look too snazzy or 
they begin to ask whether the 
business isn’t a bit fly. Sir Pe- 
ter's task is more difficult be- 
cause he took over from Mick 
Newmarch, who was widely 
regarded as "having got too 
big for his boots" after assur- 
ing the world his company 
was whiter than white. 

That complacency looked 
endemic this week after a 
Commons select committee 
castiga t ed the pensions pro- 
viders and their regulator, 
the PIA. for failing to compen- 
sate victims of mis-selling. Sir 
Peter’s decision to put his 
head above the parapet risks 
a gargantuan backlash, not 
only against the Pru, but the 
entire industry. 


To choose to cosy up to con- 
sumers in the midst of this 
crisis and with the govern- 
ment threatening to force the 
rest of us to buy insurance to 
cover boles in state provision 
looks either arrogant or 
condescending. 

Indeed, eyebrows are being 
raised about the wisdom of 
his decision to turn small 
screen star and become the 
personification of the Pru. 

‘Tt is an extraordinarily 
high-risk strategy," com- 
mented one banker yesterday. 
Another was more blnnt 
when he said the campaign, 
rightly or wrongly, smacked 
of “incipient megalomania". 

The danger inherent in put- 
ting a fece to a corporate 
image Is the risk the company 
could he tarnished by per- 
sonal problems. One senior 
insurance executive com- 
mented: ‘Td be staggered if It 
were the case, but this whole 
thing could backfire if he 
were found to have skeletons 
in the closet" 

But Sir Peter is no stranger 
to risk taking. There can have 
been few more daring moves 
than forging the multi-billion 
pound merger between Seed 
International and Elsevier of 
Holland — a deal whose pric- 
ing depended on the relation- 
ship between the pound and 
the Dutch guilder — on the 
day Norman Lamont pulled 
Britain out of the ERM. 

H E IS, however, ex- 
pecting the Pru to 
keep unconven- 
tional company 
with his latest 

tactics. 

Only a few British business 
leaders have managed to turn 
a high public profile to their 
advantage. Richard Branson, 
the arch self-publicist, does It 
on an almost daily basis. 
Anita Roddick is only a little 
less ubiquitous, though a 
great deal more earnest Even 
Bernard Matthews has 
proved that where turkeys 
are concerned, there is noth- 
ing like a bit of raw Norfolk 
burr to get sales of extruded 
meat moving. 

But in each case these are 
people who founded their 
companies and can rightly 
claim to be the face of the 
business. And their compa- 
nies are comparative tiddlers, 
a mere sandwich in the Pru’s 
lunchbox. Even in publidty- 



From hard slog to hard sell: Fred Sawyer on the road, circa 1949. small screen star Sir Peter, above, and right, the 
advertisement that made victims of pension miss-selling remember how they took a gamble with Prudence and lost 


hungry America, where 
people seem ready to undergo 
almost any humiliation for 
TV exposure, few top execu- 
tives have risked becoming a 
figurehead. Those who have 
disported themselves in front 
of the TV cameras have 
warned of the dangers. 

Take Lee Iacocca. the man 
who claims to have dragged 
Chrysler out of crisis by be- 
coming the public face of the 
carmaker. He chose a rhyme 
to encapsulate a basic law of 
marketing: 

"When a client proves 
refractory 

Show a picture of his 
factory. 

If the boss still moans and 
sighs, 

make his logo twice the size. 
But only In the direst cases 
Ever show the clients’ faces.” 


His autobiography, also 
contains this warning: “If the 
ad fails, it's his ass that is on 
the line. You can always 
blame it on the chairman's 
enormous ego. After all the 
public routinely assumes that 
it was his idea — even when 
it wasn’t" 

The Pru's campaign wasn’t 
Sir Peter’s idea: it came from 
ad agency Abbot Mead 
Vickers, in particular David 
Abbott who has worked with 
Sir Peter regularly over the 
last 16 years. “I suppose he 
was reassured I was doing it 
and that I wouldn’t expose 
him to too much ridicule or 
too many jokes from his col- 
leagues,” says Mr Abbott 
adding: “If ego was involved, 
it was very well disguised.” 

After decades of trying to 
shake off the Man from the 


Pru image — that Victorian 
symbol of working class trust 
— the advertising agency 
realised that the Pru had a 
real brand identity in its his- 
tory which could be exploited. 
At the nadir of the insurance 
industry’s fortunes, nothing 
was needed more than a quiet 
symbol of "prudence". 

Abbott looked for a way to 
reinvent the brand without 
dragging up the memories of 
the dusty insurance salesman 
wearing bicycle clips. He 
wanted something more 
middle class and affluent, 
hence the old man on a Har- 
ley Davison, the holidays in 
the sun and Sir Peter’s 
smooth-talking voice-over. 

With Virgin invading the fi- 
nancial services sector, Mr 
Abbott denies that it was a 
direct attempt to play Richard 


Branson at his own game. 
"The Pru has taken up the 
challenge, but not in response 
to Branson, more in response 
to a problem for all financial 
services companies which 
tend to be faceless, colourless 
institutions,** says Mr Abbott 
It is not just about branding 
and one insurer trying to 
steal a inarch on the rest An 
executive in the industry says 
it is a “very thoughtful part of 
a wider strategy to re-estab- 
lish confidence in the insur- 
ance industry. If he can 
rebuild that confidence then 
everyone will benefit . .confi- 
dence in insurance sellers is 
needed at a time when we are 
looking at long-term care.” 
The Pru of course has a 
direct problem of credibility. 
In the pensions mls-selling 
scandal it emerged as the 


First shots in a long and bloody battle over jobs 



David Gow 


T omorrow tens of 
thousands of angry 
and anguished Bel- 
gians will take to the 
streets of Brussels in a 
march for jobs. It Is the cul- 
mination of protests over 
the sudden closure of 
Renault’s nearby Vilvorde 
plant, with the loss of 3,150 
jobs and possibly a further 
1,500 in supplier firms. 

But this many Is more 
than a reprise of the UK’s 
1980s demos, now sweeping 
across Europe. It is pecu- 
liarly Belgian, bringing 


together citizens worried 
by industrial decline, but 
also by the corrupt politi- 
cians, judges and senior 
police officers and their 
part in the evil plague of 
murderous paedophilia. 

It is also part of a wider 
revolt against the economic 
price of monetary union. It 
favours a social Europe 
where the criterion of em- 
ployment counts as much 
as that of budget deficit or 
state debt. A wave of pro- 
test that this week saw Ger- 
man miners virtually oc- 


cupy the government area 
of Bonn and Belgian, 
French. Spanish and even 
Slovenian employees be- 
siege Renault’s HQ at Bou- 
logne-Billancourt. 

Renault’s decision to axe 
Vilvorde and move part of 
its (profitable) production 
to Valladolid In Spain pro- 
voked more than heart- 
searching at the European 
Commission. With breath- 
taking insouciance, 
Renault sought to recoup a 
sixth of the required 
£50 million or so new in- 
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vestment at Valladolid as 
aid from the Spanish gov- 
ernment. Madrid hastily 
withdrew its request for 
commission approval, but 
its competition directorate 
was spurred into tightening 
rules on state aid. 

A team of senior commis- 
sioners are rushing for- 
ward plans to stop firms 
“shopping around" for aid, 
picking up government 
subsidies to open a plant 
and then shifting produc- 
tion to another country — 
with handouts from taxpay- 
ers. Car 

firms are es- 
pecially in 
their sights. 

Compa- 
nies have 
such clout in 
Inward in- 
vestment 
that 

national 
govern- 
ments en- 


from Its pension fund at a 
punitive 9 per cent, to meet 
the bilL South Carolina’s 
5200 million to get BMW 
was a trifle In comparison. 

Clearly, governments be- 
lieve that the price is right 
because of the Jobs. And 
the measures being contem- 
plated by Brussels will be 
little more than a pin-prick 
given the power of minis- 
ters to shape the rules. But 
the commission’s proposals 
could include seeking guar- 
antees from firms that they 
wonld keep plants open for 
a minimum 


The protests are 
bringing together 


gage in an unseemly — and 
opaque — lobbying to at- 
tract new plants with the 
aid of, well, bribes. Wales 
secured Europe’s biggest 
direct investment, the £1.2 
billion chip plant to be 
built by LG at Newport, via 
undisclosed amounts of tax- 
payers’ money. 

in America the handouts 
and tax-breaks paid by Ala- 
bama to attract Mercedes — 
and 1,500 new automotive 
jobs, with 15,000 In related 
Industries — totalled S3 00 
million (£180 million). The 
price paid by one of the 
poorest federal states was 
so high it unsuccessfully 
raided the education bud- 
get and then borrowed 


period, and 
setting time 
limits on 
applications. 
Beyond 

citizens worried by that - com - 

J missioners 

economic decline ^ * «**- 

mg more rad- 

and corruption icaI 

1 sores when 

the six-year 


programme of structural 
funds — aid for less-devel- 
oped regions — comes 
under review before its ex- 
piry in 2999. 

That will need to take ac- 
count of the likely entry of 
relatively poor, ex-commu- 
nist states like Poland and 
Hungary. The outcome Is 
certain to be that the cur- 
rent generosity of hand- 
outs to the biggest, richest 
countries — which get 80 
per cent of structural 
funds — will be sharply 
curtailed. 

The new millennium is 
bound to see pan-European 
marches for jobs on a scale 
that will dwarf tomorrow’s 
demo in Europe's capital. 



Prudential chief Sir Peter 
Davis has become a 
figurehead in the latest 
advertising campaign, 
left- while pensions mis- 
selling is fresh in the 
public mind. Some in the 
insurance world applaud 
his move, others fear it 
could bring down a 
terrible retribution. 


worst offender — after its for- 
mer chief executive had at- 
tempted to assure customers 
that it was above suspicion. 
Mr Newmarch stood up — in 
a slightly less polished way — 
and got shot down. 

No wonder then that some 
now blench when they see the 
new boardings which shout: 
“The lottery, the pools, the 
pension. One of them 
shouldn't be a gamble." 

S OME 41,000 pruden- 
tial pensioners sold 
duff private pen- 
sions could be for- 
given for wondering 
which Is supposed to be the 
safe bet. They might also see 
an irony In the feet that the 
self-proclaimed Man from the 
Pru shares a name with the 
man who regulates the lot- 
tery, the director general cf 
Oflot. 

There have been other 
blemishes. The company has 
been publicly carpeted and 
fined £75,000 by Imro, the City 
watchdog. 

The tarnished record 
reflects the problems of the 
entire sector — now being 
handed more pensions and 
long term care business by 
the government. Ministers 
took the trouble to put out a 
special press release with the 
pensions proposals, arguing 
that another mis-sellings 
scandal was Impossible. 
People in - the industry — 
where salesman are poorly 
trained and unlikely to be in- 
dependent when driven by 
commission — know better. 

At Reed, Sir Peter was 
clearly an innovator and a 
key player. Close colleagues 
refer to him as sharp, a man 
of huge energy and ability. 
“He is one of those people 
who changes things. He is in 
the business of changing cul- 
tures,” one City friend 
remembers. 

Others within Reed com- 
plain that he was aloof, run- 
ning the business from an 
ivory tower and surrounded 
by a dose circle of trusted ad- 
visers. A few of those aides 
have moved with him from 


Salisbury's to Reed to the 
Pru. 

Charting a course to the top 
of British business is not for 
wilting flowers and Sir Peter 
— a big man at over 6ft — 
dearly does not lack self-as- 
surance. But few describe 
him as arrogant or egocen- 
tric. "He is a very ambitious 
man, but among ambitious 
men he would not be In the 
premier league of egos." a 
close associate says. His 
downfall at Seed — where he 
tried to beat the collegiate 
Anglo-Dutch culture to 
emerge as top dog — shows 
that he believes In being in 
control. Out-politicked, he left 
the company — but not before 
securing a £2 million pay aft. 

His wide involvement with 
good causes — from Opportu- 
nity 2000. the campaign to 
promote women in business, 
to adult literacy and the 
national advisory committee 
an training targets — may 
reflect a desire for a high pub- 
lic profile. But. though some 
fed It would have been better 
If he concentrated on busi- 
ness, colleagues from those 
organisations speak of his 
dedication, a family back- 
ground which imbued a spirit 
of public duty and the hard 
work he is prepared to put in 
for them. His other extra- 
mural activities reflect an in- 
terest in the arts. Apart from 
the Royal Opera, he is also a 
trustee cf the V & A. His hob- 
bies indude sailing, reading 
and wine. 

His reputation for strategic 
thinking rests largely on his 
time at Reed. At the Pru he 
has been busy implementing 
other people’s well-laid plans 
such as banking and selling 
the reinsurance albatross 
M&G. 

The question most watch- 
ers ask, though, is whether or 
not he risks overstepping the 
mark by becoming the Man 
from the Pru.The jury is out. 
But a long standing banking 
associate thinks Sir Peter's 
gamble is carefully calcu- 
lated. “He has being taking 
risks for donkeys’ years and 
most of them have paid off.'* 
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Port 
to be 
sold for 
£24m 


A SSOCIATED British 
ZA Ports was yesterday 
/ \named as the pre- 
ferred bidder for the Port of 
Ipswich by the Department 
of Transport 
ABP, which owns and op- 
erates 22 ports around the 

country, has bid £24.4 mil. 
Hod which, after deducting 
the sale levy of 50 per cent 
for the Government and pri- 
vatisation costs, values file 

port, pictured right, at 
£12 million. 

The group, whose 
businesses include the ports 
ofKJng*BLynn, Lowestoft 
and Colchester, said Ips- 
wich was well-placed to ; 
handle such agricultural 
commodities as grain, fer- 
tilisers and animal feed . as 
well as timber imports. 

Sir Keith Stuart, chair- 
man of ABP, said foe com- 
pany intended to invest in 
new facilities and services 
in an effort to attract new 
business to the port Ips- 
wich has 81 hectares of free- 
hold land. . 

Completion of the sale is. 
expected shortly . 

PHOTOGRAPH ALAN RSVELL 
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L ord hollick, one 

of the most powerful 
ITV barons — and 
Tony Blair’s close 
business adviser — 
yesterday called for the 
hugely profitable satellite TV 
group BSkyB to be forced to 
pay a broadcasting levy to the 
Government 

The chief executive of 
United News & Media — 
whose TV operations include 
Meridian and Anglia as well 
as stakes in HTV, ITN, York- 
shire-Tyne Tees and Chan- 
nels — said he supported 
spreading the tax net more 


widely. ITV companies pay 
about £400 million a year in 
government levies, but then- 
annual cash bids — which 
range from a few thousand 
pounds to nearly £80 nimim 
— win be renegotiated wi thin 
the next year alongside the 
Channel 4 subsidy. 

Labour peer Lord Hollick 
said he did not expect the 
Treasury to want to accept 
any less than it receives now. 
At the same time, many ITV 
companies, such as Meridian, 
Yorkshlre-Tyne Tees and 
Carlton, were expecting 
“quite significant relief’ in 
terms of their contributions. 

The boss of United, which 
reported a 12 per cent profits 
increase to £290.2 million in 


the first foil year since the 
United/MAI merger, was 
speaking out fix- the first time 
on the issue of a tax levy on 
BSkyB. 

Lord Hollick said: "I can 
see the force of the argument 
to bring BSkyB into the tax 
net; it is sensible to cast the 
revenue net widely." 

But Lord Hollick. whose 
company is an investor in the 
nascent Channel 5, said he 
would not welcome any tax 
which stood in the way of the 
investment in new channels. 

For up-and-running broad- 
casters making good profits 
“It would be sensible and fair 
that tax sfrqH itri be spread 
more widely". 

He said he was sure Rupert 


Murdoch, whose News Corpo- 
ration group is the largest 
shareholder in BSkyB, would 
be “only too happy to pay his 
share". 

United yesterday declined 
to comment on its plans for 
Yorkshlre-Tyne Tees fallow- 
ing the announcement earlier 
this week by Granad a, whi ch 
has about a quarter of YTTVs 
shares and had been expected 
to mount an early takeover, 
that it would not bid unless a 
rival emerged. 

Lord Wniiirir said he under- 
stood the reservations of 
Gerry Robinson, the Granada 

Chai rman about val uing an 

ITV contractor before its 
licence fee had been renegoti- 
ated. 


United has YTTV warrant s 
which could take its stake to 
nearly 20 per cent hut Lord 
Hollick said this was only one 
of several options. Yorkshire 
held merger talks with Anglia 
television before that com- 
pany was acquired by Lord 
Hollick's MAI group, later to 
merge with United. 

Broadcasting, which pro- 
duced a profits growth of 
36 per cent for the group last 
year, was a top performer for 
United, whose national news- 
paper business, which in- 
cludes the Express, was ham- 
pered by a £2? million 
increase In paper costs. 

However, Lord Hollick said 
the national titles were profit- 
able and “now making a fight 


erf it in the middle market 1 
Despite a 5 per cent drop in 
the group’s money-broking 
business because of a lack erf 
volatility in world money 
markets, shares in the group 
rose 3ip to 771 v=p. 

Following the acquisition of 
Blenheim — which increased 
investment spending to 
£760 million last year com- 
pared with the £300 million 
raised by disposals — United 
is now the world’s biggest ex- 
hibitions organiser. The com- 
pany’s newly appointed chief 
operating officer, David Arcn- 
lus, who joined from Emap, 
said he was convinced of the 
profitable synergies from the 
trade magazines and exhibi- 
tions. 


Four quit at 
harassed 
NafWest 


Tony May and 
Lin Buckingham 



ATWEST Markets, 
which is attempting 
to live down the 
worst ravages of a 
£90 million options scandal, 
was yesterday dealt another 
Mow when four senior man- 
agers parted company from 
the bank. 

Three of the executives are 
understood to have lost their 
jobs as part erf NWM’s shake- 
up of its debt markets busi- 
ness which is being merged 
into the recently acquired 
American operation. Green- 
wich Capital, which it bought 
for $590 million (£371 million) 
last year. 

NatWest said last night the 
resignations had nothing to 
do with the interest rate op- 
tions scandal where losses 
centred on the deals of Kyria- 
cos Fapouis who was super- 
vised by live other execu- 
tives, all of whom have now 
been suspended. 

But the departures are a 
result of the shake-up of 
NatWesfs global debt mar- 
kets business which is being 
merged with Greenwich Capi- 
tal, an integration process 
which is being accelerated be- 
cause of the sca n d al . 

In addition to the three 
manag ing directors - — who 
NWM stressed were leaving 
amicably and who are under- 


stood to be receiving six-fig- 
ure pay-offs — _____ _______, 
head of European equity de- 
rivatives. also said he was 
quitting. 

Mr _______, who has been 
with the company since 1989, 
is thought to have been of- 
fered a senior post with rival 
Lehman Brothers. 

The new debt markets oper- 
ation will be headed by co- 
chief executives. Chip Kruger 
in London and Gary Holloway 
in the US. Four of the 10 debt 
market divisions wOl be run 
by dealers from the American 
operation while the other six 
will fall to NatWest staff. 

Meanwhile, the Serious 
Fraud Office, which investi- 
gates and prosecutes substan- 
tial financial fraud, con- 
firmed that it was keeping 
abreast of developments at 
NatWest 

A spokesman for the SFO 
said: “NatWest Group, has 
been in touch with us con- 
cerning the review of 
NatWest Markets’ interest 
rate options trading. We have 
not begun an investigation 
but we are monitoring foe sit- 
uation." 

The SFO is also In touch 
with regulators from the 
Rank of England and the Se- 
curities and Futures Author- 
ity who are also investigating 
the- losses. NatWest says it is 
not yet (dear whether foe 
losses resulted from personal 
gain. . 


Labour to make fuel price U-turn 


CoHa Weston 
and Chris Bar rio 


i ABOUR has abandoned 
I plans for radical 
reform of the rules gov- 
erning privatised gas and 
electricity industries. It 
will instead endorse the 
price-control formula in- 
troduced by the Conserva- 
tives when the energy sec- 
tor was privatised. 

The “no change” policy is 
spelled out in a report to be 
published next Tuesday 
after months of delibera- 
tions. It is understood that 
the Labour leadership will 
support the report’s recom- 
mendations. 


Advertising 
chief poised 
for £3.2m 
share bonus 


The report is also ex- 
pected to confirm that the 
timetable for the introduc- 
tion of competition in the 
domestic electricity supply 
industry is unrealizable be- 
cause the 12 regional elec- 
tricity companies will not 
be ready for the 1998 
deadline. 

The report from the Com- 
mons trade and industry 
select committee — which 
is chaired by Labour MP 
Martin O’Neill — is also ex- 
pected to avoid any men- 
tion of Labour's windfall 
tax on excess utility profits, 
the proposed source of rev- 
enue for the party’s “wel- 
fare to work” strateg y . 

It is likely to recommend 


that the offices of the gas 
and electricity industry 
regulators be combined 
into one energy watchdog, 
but only after the nation- 
wide introduction of com- 
petition in gas and electric- 
ity in 1998. 

Endorsement of the price- 
control formula — known 
as RPI minus x — Is under- 
stood to be one of the 
report’s key recommenda- 
tions. 

The formnla, under 
which the utilities must cut 
customers’ bills in real 
terms, is seen as flexible 
enough to catch up with 
booming profits and the 
best of a series of poor 
range of options. 


Labour has flirted with 
the idea of a price-control 
system under which con- 
sumers would receive a 
share of any pro fi t s made 
by a privatised utility 
above a level specified by 
industry regulators. 

The select committee 
looked at how regulation 
has affected share price 
performance and how 
effective the operation of 
RPI minus x has been. 

Its recommendations are 
based on evidence from 
utilities regulators and 
other bodies, including con- 
sumer groups. 

MPs also visited the US to 
look at regulation in New 
York and New England. 


Tony May 


Takeover Panel raps BZW’s 
reticence over Northern fee 


Usa Buckingham 


B ZW, the Investment 
banker, was criticised yes- 
terday by the Takeover Panel 
far felling to reveal all the ads 
concerning a controversial 
£250,000 performance fee 
which was paid while it was 
helpfcyj Northern Electric fight 
a hostile takeover bid. 

'In a farther blade mark for 
the City's leading lights, the 


Takeover Panel said BZW 

ought to have gained clearance 
for the fee so there was no 
question that it acted as an in- 
ducement to buy shares and 

influence foe outcome. 

In the takeover battle 

against CE Electric of America 

last December. BZW spent 
Q0.7 nuHian buying L63 per 
cent of Northern's shares two 
days before foe deadline. The 
Americans secured victory by 
0.13 per cent 
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ARJT N Sorrell, head of 

WPP, the world’s biggest 

advertising group, win on 
Monday quality for a £3^ mil- 
lion share bonus — the next 
stage of an incentive scheme 
branded “greed on a truly he- 
roic scale" by shareholders in 
1995. 

This will take Mr Sorrell's 

holding of bonus shares 
under the controversial 
scheme to £&4 million and 
put him an target to achieve 
foe maximum £25 million bo- 
nanza — the most lucrative 
■ pay-out in the history of cor- 
porate Britain. 

The scheme, requires foe 

group’s shares' to reach four 
escauatiag share price targets 
and remain above each one 
for 60 consecutive days. The 
first target was achieved last 
September and on Monday 
night foe second stage will be 
completed as tbe shares wM 
have been above 230p for 60 
days. The dock has already 
started running on foe third 
stage as foe shares passed 
260p on March 7. 

He is possibly 45 days away 
from collecting his next 
1.17 million shares — unless 
foe share price falls back 
through foe trigger point, in 
which case the dock has to be 
restarted. 

The company defends the 
scheme cm the grounds that 
all shareholders and employ- 
ees benefit from a rising 
share price. Critics say his 
success owes as much to the 
strongest bull market for 
sUares in history as it does to 
his helmsman-ship- 


Airlines weigh in 
with poultry offer 


Game of chicken 
played out over 
the Pacific, says 
DAN ATKINSON 

F ORGET the useless “ser- 
vices” pressed on busi- 
ness travellers by air- 
lines in Europe and North 
America. Leave behind the 
“express baggage check- 
through" and Richard Bran- 
son’s offer to fax your mea- 
surements from 30,000ft to a 
Hong Kong tailor (suit ready 
on touchdown). 

Instead, hula-hula to West- 
ern Samoa and collect a 
bucket of finger -licking fried 
chicken — yoUTS absolutely 
free when you island-hop 
with Air New Zealand. Sa- 
moa’s own Polynesian Air- 
lines is giving away barrels of 
aaWwi beef and 31b packs of 
foe corned variety. It has also 
been known to hand out 101b 
pac ks of frozen chicken. 

Samoa’s fried-chicken wars 
have erupted in the same 
week as foe western health 
terror notched up its latest 
success: foe first no-peanut 

zones on aeroplanes. 

British Airways is reported 
to have become “the first 
maj or carrier to introduce ex- 
tensive restrictions on peanut 
consumption to minimise po- 
tential risk to travellers who 
suffer from peanut allergy”. 

This risk, it seems, comes 
from secondary peanut inha- 
lation. an expert explaining: 
“Despite shunning foe nuts 
themselves, foe effect of up to 
900 other passengers opening 


their packets at the same time 
could create a sufficient dust 
cloud through the . . . cabin to 
trigger a reaction.” 

Even foe chicken-savouring 
Pacific region has not escaped 
the attentions of our modern- 
day missionaries, the health 
workers. 

From Wellington, New Zea- 
land, comes news that the 
National Heart Foundation is 
ratling on Air NZ to “lay off 
fast-food promotions” be- 
cause they are “reinforcing 
the status of these high-fat 
foods”. 

The foundation said 70 per 
cent of Pacific Islanders suf- 
fered from diet-related health 
disorders. 

Across the ocean in Tonga, 
King Taufa’ahau Tupou IV is 
leading his subjects in a patri- 
otic fat-reduction campaign. 

Polynesian Airlines, taking 
the hint, has offered Tongans 
£5 off each ticket for every 
2«/zlh8 shed under foe mon- 
arch's programme. 



Wickes turns 
its back on 
do-it-yourself 
disaster 


Roger Cowe 

W ICKES, foe DIY retailer, 
completed a grim year 
yesterday with losses of 
£56 million- But chief execu- 
tive Bill Grimsey said it was 
foe end of a dreadful chapter 
in foe company's life and it 
was now moving on to build 
up business. 

The losses were in line with 
foe forecast accompanying 

last year’s £53 million rights 
issue which restored Wickes’ 
finan c es . They stemmed from 
misleading accounting for 
purchase discounts which is 
being investigated by the 
Serious Fraud Office and 
which has led to the depar- 
ture of several directors. 

The board shake-up was fi- 
nalised yesterday with foe an- 
nouncement that Robert Bur- 
row and Sanford Slgoloff will 
stand down at the annual 
meeting. 

Mr Grimsey said perfor- 
mance had improved steadily 
through foe year, helped by 
the recovering housing mar- 
ket In foe first quarter, sales 
per UK store fell by nearly 10 
per cent but in the last three 
months the stores experi- 
enced 12 per cent growth, on a 
comparable basis. 

Even at foe operating level, 
Wickes made a loss of £18 mil- 
lion before exceptional costs. 
Following the rights issue, 
debts have fallen to an aver- 
age £30 million. 

Observers remain sceptical 
about Wickes remaining inde- 
pendent, and other DIY opera- 
tors may be prepared to move 
now foe company's finances 
are clearer. 


Market set to rise 
to new arrivals 


Labour-supporting tycoon wants satellite rival to pay levy • £290m profit for United News & Medii 

Hollick demands tax on Sky 


Alex Brummer 


W ITH the strong focus 
on foe payouts which 
will be reaped from 
converting building societies, 
there has been far less atten- 
tion on how they are likely to 
perform once they start to hit 
the stock market next month. 
This will, of course, partly de- 
pend on global equity market 
conditions, where foe tone is 
more bearish as a result of ro- 
bust economic data from the 
US and fears of an Interest 
rate rise. 

However, on fundamental 
and technical grounds it is 
reasonable to expect that the 
four societies which will float 
this year — Alliance & Leices- 
ter (April). Halifax (June). 
Woolwich (July) and Northern 
Rock (October) — will receive 
a reasonable reception. 

A new analysis by BZW 
notes that together foe four 
societies will add £20 billion 
to foe stock market value of 
the bank sector, taking it to 
£120 billion, which will repre- 
sent 19 per cent of the 
FTSE10D Index and 14 per 
cent of the All Share. 

The newly quoted banks 
will have a number of attrac- 
tions, particularly the 
strength of their brands, fran- 
chises, distribution, product 
innovation and consumer ser- 
vice. They also have robust 
balance sheets. This is not a 
guarantee against mistakes: 
as followers of foe TSB prior 
to foe Lloyds merger will 
know only too welL However, 
foe knowledge that if the 
newly quoted societies enter 
into a financial services take- 
over they could become bid 
targets, under the new Build- 
ing Societies Bill, may prove 
a useful brake on HOI Samuel- 
type adventures. 

The critical technical issue 
for those receiving shares in 
the converting building soci- 
eties is foe role of the index 
tracker funds — which ac- 
count for 13 per cent of all 
funds under management in 
foe UK. 

Although a FTSE 100 tracker 
is not obliged to have A&L or 
Halifax shares straight off, if 
they are not part erf the index 
and Halifax stock went to a 
sharp premium then there is a 
risk of shortfall in perfor- 
mance which may have to be 
made good. 

This suggests that there 
will be an immediate strong 
market for foe converting 
societies, offering those who 
dispose of shares an early pre- 
mium which could build up 
over the first year: as good a 
one-way bet as some of the 
privatisation stocks. 


Blair’s peer 

A S Lord Hollick prepares 
for one of the most diffi- 
cult and high-risk jobs 

in British public life — the 
next Prime Minister’s favour- 
ite business person — he still 
has some work to do at his 
United News & Media group. 
The biggest challenge 
remains the Express news- 
papers, where foe sub-octane 
performance is coyly hidden 
under foe sub-heading “con- 
sumer publishing”. 

In business terms the Ex- 
press remains a problem de- 
spite the £38 million already 
taken as an exceptional item 
as a result of restructuring 
costs. 


News in brief 

Scandal claims 
Nomura chief 

Hideo Sakamaki, Nomura Se- 
curities' president, yesterday 
became the latest casualty erf 
the illegal trading scandal 
that had already claimed the 
jobs of two senior directors. 

Despite his resignation, Mr 
Sakamaki said it was only In 
February that he became 
aware of foe two directors’ ac- 
tivities. The pair had been 
channellin g profits into fands 
linked to organised crime. 

Principal books in 

Principal Hotels, foe Harro- 
gate-based group which 
pulled a planned £100 million 
stock market flotation last 
autumn, has acquired the 175- 
bedroom Selsdon Park Hotel 
and golf course in Surrey — 
one of the largest privately 
owned hotels outside London 
— for about £17 minion The 
company ts believed to be in 
talks to acquire the 100-bed- 
room Holiday Inn in Sheffield 
for about £3£ million. Both 
hotels were being sold 
through Christie & Co. 

Mutual benefit 

Bradford & Bingley will un- 
veil a “major initiative” on 
Wednesday to benefit Its two 


The long decline in circula- 
tion does appear, for the mo- 
ment to have eased. But no 
one underestimates the 
struggle In Britain's mid-mar- 
ket papers where foe Express 
faces the over-resourced 
Daily Mail group and an as- 
sault on Its flank from Rupert 
Murdoch’s aggressive pricing 
policies for foe Times. And 
despite Lord Hollick's belief 
in a superior kind <rf journal- 
ism, foe Express has still had 
to suffer foe embarrassment 
of Princess Diana’s dresses 
and Mrs T's backing for 
Michael Portillo: but enough 
of that 

The broadcasting opera- 
tions are going well, assisted 
by a strong period for adver- 
tising revenues, which could 
potentially suffer should the 
economy slow after foe elec- 
tion. Production revenue is 
also on foe up. 

This year’s real challenge 
will be Channel 5, where 
video retiming costs are al- 
ready slightly more than ex- 
pected. The budgets there are 
also seen as particularly tight 
for a full-service channel, so 
foe challenge there will be 
finding and hanging on to the 
right quality of viewers. Lord 
Hollick is right, of course, to 
suggest that In the next 
licence negotiation with the 
Government it is time for 
BSkyB to be roped in for its 
share. 

After foe addition erf Blen- 
heim foe biggest part of the 
group, in profits terms, will 
be business services, which is 
going well 

That is better than can be 
said for financial services, 
which, although they chip in 
£50 million or so of reliable 
profits, look increasingly ab- 
errant in a media/marketing 
conglomerate. As for Lord 
Stevens, he seems quietly to 
have vanished from the man- 
agement structure — even be- 
fore he moves into a non-exec- 
utive role in May. 


Banking debacles 

I T has not been a great week 
for foe investment banking 
arms of Britain’s high 
street banks as they seek to 
challeng e US leadership in 
this area. In a long and de- 
tailed Judgment, foe Takeover 
Panel, foe City referee, repri- 
manded BZW for its failure to 
disclose a performance fee in 
the final days of its takeover 
defence of Northern Electric, 
when it piled into foe market 
and bought 1.63 per cent of 
foe shares in a desperate last 
ditch ploy. 

Given foe fraught history erf 
such incentive fees — they 
were at foe core of foe Guin- 
ness affair in foe late 1980s — 
BZW has escaped lightly, al- 
though Its reputation Is tar- 
nished. Not, however, as dam- 
aged as NatWest over foe 
mispricing of interest rate 
swaps. 

In foe case of NatWest Mar- 
kets, foe real problems have 
been of management and risk 
assessment There may be 
some relief then that NatWest 
is sensibly using the skills it 
acquired with Greenwich 
Capital, foe US bond house it 
bought last year, to 
strengthen its global debt 
market operations. Although 
the changes apparently have 
nothing to do with the 
£90 million hole in NatWest 
accounts they should provide 
some reassurance . 

The integration of the tal- 
ents and experience brought- 

in with Greenwich suggests 
that NatWest Markets will 
not allow itself to be blown off 
course by the swaps debacle. 
Nevertheless, it and BZW 
have a lot of ground to make 
up if they are to rate globally 
alongside JF Morgan and 
Morgan Stanley. 


mini on customers. The build- 
ing society declined to give 
details, but sources suggest 
foe announcement will in- 
volve returning profits to cus- 
, tomers as part of its cotnmit- 
I meat to mutuality. 

Gatwlck take-off 

British Airways announced 
plans to serve 17 extra destina- 
tions from Gatwlck Airport. 

Chief executive Bob Ayling 
said the move would create 
700 extra posts at the airport. 

Making rupees 

The Bank of England hag 
joined forces with security 
print firm De La Rue to 
tender for the contract to sup- 
ply 3.6 billion 500- and 100- 
rupee notes for the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

Courtaulds cuts Jobs 

Textiles group Courtaulds is 
to dose two factories in foe 
Midlands with foe loss of al- 
most 350 Jobs. The company 
blamed a fall in the world- 
wide market for lace and knit- 
ted fabrics far the closure of 
Its plants in Chflwell, near 
Nottingham, and Long Eaton 
Fabrics, Derbyshire. Another 
100 Jobs in foe region will go 
as a result of foe closure of 
Nestle's Lyons Maid ice- 
cream factory in Stourbridge. 
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The secrecy that can kill 


CONSUMERS may know what has gone 
into their meat pie by looking at the 
label. But they have no right to know 
what was fed to the animal whose meat is 

in the pie. _ 

Co mm ercial confidentiality lies 

behind the BSE crisis and this week’s 
revelations about poor hygiene of many 
abattoirs. Inspectors privately described 
them as a “potential time bomb”, but the 
Government refused to publish a league 
table of slaughterhouses on the grounds 
that such information was 
“commercially sensitive”. 

The Government was forced to agree to 
disclose the information, but in most 
cases, within the food sector and in other 
industries, the cloak of commercial 
confidentiality is keeping the lid firmly 
on information that should be in the 
public domain. 

Confidentiality 
imperils health and 
rights. Sarah 
Bolesworth and 
David Waller report 
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Hidd en dangers . . . Michael Masters and his dairy herd paid a heavy price in the name of commercial confidentiality 


V ASHKA was defi- 
nitely ill, thought 
Michael Masters, 
looking at his 
dairy cow. She 
couldn't keep her 
halanrg wa firing up hill. It was 
time to rail the minis try vet 
and have her examined prop- 
erly. 

That was the autumn ctf 
1988. Five years later, 10 of Mr 
Masters' 110-strong dairy 
herd had died of BSE and he 
had lost his sight after being 
kicked by a disease-maddened 
cow. 

“What makes me furious is 
that, while I was lying blind 
in hospital, the feed produc- 
ers were lying low, still refus- 
ing to say wh at was in the 
cattle feed," Mr Masters said. 

He discovered the feed sup- 
pliers' reluctance to discuss 
their product a year after he 
lost Vashka. “We name all 
our cows." Mr Masters said, 
somewhat embarrassed. “And 
when Nancy fell ill after 
Vashka, my wife and I were 
really upset. We suspected by 
this time that there might be 
animal-derived contents in 
the feed, but we couldn't 
prove it. If only we'd realised 
what we were giving them." 

Mr Masters still does not 
know what the cattle-feed 
conglomerates put in then- 
product. “They refuse, just as 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Fisheries and Food does, to 
reveal the contents of the 
food. In fact, Adas [the gov- 
ernment-run advice agency] 
reassured us that the feed was 
all right But when we in- 
sisted on knowing, the compa- 
nies said that the recipe was 
‘commercially confidential'." 

Now the Masters' Glaston- 
bury term is supplied by a or- 
ganic consortium which in- 
sists on full contents 
disclosure. "A company that 
tries to claim commercial 
confidentiality for a product 
that is going into the food 
chain will never get any busi- 
ness from Mole Valley Farm- 
ers." Mr Masters said. 

Laura Simons, a public af- 
fairs lawyer for the Consum- 
ers' Association, was dis- 


turbed w hen s he discovered ran get more information in which is “commercial confi- 
that commercial confidential- America than in Britain dentiality”. effectively fenc- 
ity was being used to prevent about British companies. log off the privatised utilities, 
the release of information “We need a sharper legal health service trusts, govem- 
about food safety. framework to prevent compa- ment departments working 

“Most people think that, in riles throwing a cloak of so- with private companies and 
processed food, labelling law called commercial confident!- third parties “whose commer- 
takes care of safety.” she said, ality over their activities and cial or contractual activities 
“But it’s not enough and relationships. We have made may be harmed” by disclo- 
doesn’t say anything about a commitment that the con- sure, 
material absorbed further sumer will take priority over • Like the catch-all of 


about British companies. 


logoff the privatised utilities. 


“We need a sharper legal health service trusts, govem- 
framework to prevent compa- ment departments working 


“But it’s not enough and relationships. We have made may be harmed” by disclo- 
doesn’t say anything about a commitment that the con- sure, 
material absorbed further sumer will take priority over • Like the catch-all of 
down in the food chain." the shareholder in terms of “national security", coramer- 
She was trying to discover commercial confidentiality.” cial confidentiality claims 
what recommendations had Robert Maclennan. Liberal contain the potential for 
been made by the government Democrat president, said: abuse by private com p a n ies 
encephalopathy research “Commercial confidentiality of the trust placed In them to 
group Seac about gelatin — a could become the stock ex- look after the public interest, 
beef derivative used in many cuse for secrecy, and threaten Commercial confidentiality 
foods and medicines. democratic accountability.” claims are now so common 

Last March, Ms Simons Since Margaret Thatcher that they should be regarded 
wrote to the Ministry of Agri- set privatisation in motion, as a caveat emptor. The first 
culture, quoting the Code of the plea of “commercial confi- question for consumers 


may be harmed" by dii 
sure. 

- Like the catch-all 


the shareholder in terms of “national security" 


commercial confidentiality 
Robert Maclennan. Liberal 


cial confidentiality claims 
contain the potential for 


Democrat president, said: abuse by private com p a n ies 
“Commercial confidentiality of the trust placed In them to 


could become the stock ex- 
cuse for secrecy, and threaten 
democratic accountability." 


look after the public interest 
Commercial confidentiality 
claims are now so common 


Since Margaret Thatcher that they should be regarded 
set privatisation in motion, as a caveat emptor. The first 


Practice on 
Access to Gov- 
ernment Infor- iDrifain 
mation. The Britain 

ministry framPM 
replied that TTame ™ 

the processes thrnwin 
used to pro- tfirOWIri 

duce gelatin 

were subject COIflUIS 

to commercial Hiair sir* 
confidential- «»eirac 
ity, and “it 
would be 

inappropriate to make them 
public". 

Ms Simons tried again, sug- 
gesting that an edited version 
of the report could be made 
available. Finally, in Novem- 
ber. the ministry replied: 
“There are only three compa- 
nies who process gelatin, all 
with slightly different meth- 
ods. and it would be against 
their commercial interests to 
reveal that information." 

Such claims to secrecy are 
affecting consumers’ rights, 
health and safety, and are a 
long way from the traditional 
role of “commercial confiden- 
tiality*', a contractual clause 
used by businesses to protect 
intellectual property and pre- 
vent industrial espionage. 

John Battle, the shadow En- 
ergy Secretary, said: "Com- 
mercial confidentiality is a 
screen behind which many 
British companies hide. Be- 
cause of anti-trust laws and 
public information acts, you 


‘Britain needs a sharper legal 
framework to prevent companies 
throwing a cloak of so-called 
commercial confidentiality over 
their activities and relationships’ 


dentiality” has become In- 
creasingly common. The 


should be: 
What have 
they got to 
l ai hide? 

- Secrecy has 

parlies always been a 

hallmark of 
*** British gov- 

ernment and 
Over the Open Gov. 

ernment Ini- 
ShipS tiative has 

done nothing 
to change that. 
The commercial confidential- 
ity opt-out leaves Britons 


C hannel tunnel fire is one of worse off than other western 


many near-disasters which 
have been followed by operat- 
ing companies citing the es- 


citizens: in the United States. 
Canada. Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, France, Australia 


cape clause to avoid revealing and New Zealand, commer- 


un comfortable or embarrass- 
ing information. 


cial confidentiality is 
restricted to areas which do 


The Government, through not bring it into conflict with 
the Open Government Inltia- the public interest 


tive. has endorsed the wid- 
ened use of commercial confi- 
dentiality claims to keep a 


Public health and safety 
issues appear to take a back 
seat where some privatised 


potentially enormous range of services are concerned- The 


Information secret 
Launching the code of prac- 


n ear-miss involving a West 
Coast train in July last year 


tice In 1994. the Minister for proved that the standards ac- 
Open Government William cepted for many years by rail 
Waldegrave, promised it travellers can no longer be 
would mean that "anyone taken for granted. 


seeking information from 
government departments and 


The 500-seat London-Man- 
chester Intercity commuter 


public bodies can be assured service pulled out of Euston 
that their request will be station at 8am. The train was 


received positively”. 

But embedded in that code 
is a long list of exemptions 


scheduled to make a stop at 
Watford. 17 miles north of the 
capital But when the driver 


from disclosure, among [ applied the brakes, the 430- 


ton Pullman’s mechanics did 
not respond. The train even- 
tually ground to a halt five 
miles farther down the line. 

None of the passengers will 
ever know exactly why the 
brakes failed. West Coast has 
refused to release any details 
from its report on the inci- 
dent Nigel Harris, editor of 
.industry magazine Rail, said: 
“If there had been another 
train at the station, the train 
would have been signalled to 
stop. But it wouldn’t have 
been able to stop, and there 
would have been a cata- 
strophic accident 

“A wall of silence has been 
erected around the incident 
with the company quoting 
commercial confidentiality as 
a means of avoiding further 
inquiry. So much for passen- 
gers’ rights as consumers, 
and so much for rail travel- 
lers' safety.” 

The same absence of regard 
for the public interest charac- 
terises the Private Finance 
Initiative. The Government 
even claims confidential! ty 
on companies' behalf in its at- 
tempt to persuade the private 
sector to shoulder part of the 
burden of public building and 
services — or at least as last 
year’s investigating parlia- 
mentary sub-committee con- 
cluded, defer the appearance 
of such costs on the public 
balance sheet 

Commercial confidentiality 
claims also prevented the 
release to Parliament last 
year of data on the construc- 
tion of Edinburgh Royal Infir- 
mary. The most expensive 
hospital to be built in Scot- 
land. the infirmary was at the 
centre or a round of PFI bids 
which also included the con- 
tracting-out of some NHS ser- 
vices. 

Alistair Darling, shadow 
treasury secretary and MP for 
Edinburgh Central said the 
bidding process was not suffi- 
ciently open and that an at- 
tempt was being made "to 
conceal the true cost from the 
people who are paying for it". 

In a written reply to Mr 
Darling, Scotland's health 
minister. Lord James Douglas 


Hamilton, said that the Gov- 
ernment was bound by its 
code of practice not to release 
information relating to com- 
mercially confidential issues. 
“To do so,” he said, “would 
undermine confidence in 
those bidding for public sec- 
tor contracts." Irony is 
clearly not in this Open Gov- 
ernment’s canon. 


Four of the largest PFI pro- 
jects are dogged by similar 
controversies regarding dis- 
closure of bidding companies' 
shareholders and trading his- 
tories. In every case the pub- 
lic interest — taxpayers' 
money and consumers' rights 
— have been placed second to 
private interests. 

"Openness should be the 
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price of doing business with ; 
government," said Maurice i 
Frankel, of the Campaign for 
FreedmnofInformation.com- . 
mealing on the disputes sur- j 
rounding the PFI. “Commer- 
cial confidentiality should not \ 
apply when dealing with pub 
lie money." i 

Additional research by Simon . 
Kennedy i 


Quick Crossword No. 8385 


deeded □□□□□□ 

□ a □ □ □ □ 

□onaa □□□□□□□ 

□ a □ a □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□ □□□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

m □ □ h 0 

□eejbej □□Hamas 

□ b □ a □ □ a 
□□□□□as □□□□□ 

□ ED □ □ □ 

□naman □□□□□□ 


Solution No. 8384 
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Across 

S Marriage (4,7) 

7 Grasp — a travelling bag 
(41 

8 Precise (8) 

9 Erased (7) 

11 Strong dark coffee (5) 

13 Schoolchild (5) 

14 Obvious (7) 

16 Man-made article (8) 

17 Behind time (4) 

18 Later of two theatre 
performances (6,5) 


Down 

1 Smack (4) 

2 Woollen jersey— one who 
is too hot? (7) 

3 Decree (5) 

4 Jamb (8) 

5 British Army HQ (5,6) 

6 Small cooking area (1 1) 

10 Height — fame (8) 

12 With darker spots (7) 

15 Swoon — rather pale (5) 
17 Oafish person (4) 


esQ€ 

G ail 

ounc 

spac 
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i Hi 


12P Stuck? CaH our solutions Bna on 0881 338 248. Cafe cost 50p per minute at afl times. Service supplied by ATS 
0171-837 2114 and 833 8342. Manchester 0161-834 8886 abfPRT 
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H The next election 

I will be fought on 

* ' the internet as well 
■' as on the soapbox 

■ i Simon Garfield 

I I on the soundbites 
0 in cyberspace 


I N THE last week of February 
El MPs received personal elec- 
tronic THpfl cm their comput- 
ers. I know: because I wrote it 
The MPs — 19 Labour 15 
Tbries, 14 Liberal Democrats and 
three Scottish National Party 
members — were salt an identi- 
cal, moderately naive question 
about tax pledges and spending 
plane , along with a spikier PS tai- 
lored to what I ima gined might be 
their political prejudices. 

It was an exercise in p olit ic a l 
democracy Would MPs sou n d bit e 
in cyberspace? Would they write 
freely to someone outside their 
constituency they had never met? 
Would they commit indelicacies? 
Would those weaned cm electronic 
pagers now spread their wings? 

In America, Clinton's victory 
was accompanied by feverish 
internet activity much of it from 
congressmen and senators. In this 
country already approximately 
two million online citizens (Neti- 


zens, if you dare) can take a vir- 
tual tour of 10 Downing Street, 
download manifestos, and join any 
number cf political groups, 
including the Natural Law Party 
lor which you presumably don’t 
even need a modem. But could the 
same influence be brought to bear 
here as it was in the US. and just 
how far could one go? 

And so my journey began. I did 
not introduce myself as a journal- 
ist for fear of influencing the out- 
come. Instead I wrote: Tm writing 
to you as a concerned voter — I got 
your address from the MPs' e- ma i l 
list at the Keele University site. I 
know there will be an election 
very shortly yet I am still uncer- 
tain how to cast my vote. I am one 
of those strange people who would 
be happy to pay more tax (within 
reason) if I could be sure that the 
funds would go towards education 
and the NHS. Yet all parties now 
seem to be offering tax freezes (or 
reductions) with very hazy 


promises as to increased future 
spending on crucial services. Td be 
grateful if you could tell me how 
you, personally stand on this.” 

To the Conservative MPs, the PS 
asked about what would happen to 
John Major if the Tories lost the 
election, while Labour members 
were asked their views on Dennis 
sirinner and Ken Livingstone, and 
LibDems about a possible pact 
with Labour 

Spencer Batiste, a Conservative 
member of the Science and Tech- 
nology Select Committee, snapped 
into action immediately and 
replied within 90 minutes. Unfor- 
tunately his response said: 
“Thank you for your kind wishes.” 

An hour later he wrote again. 
“Thank you for your e-mail. 1 am 
pleased to see that modem tech- 
nology is helping to strengthen 
democracy There is a strict Parlia- 
mentary convention that a Mem- 
ber of Parliament only deals with 
their own constituents. I am there- 


fore reluctant to enter into detailed 
communication with 
yon if you are not ~ ‘ 
an Elmet con- at* 
stituent" tf 

1 mailed back, g - — 

“Gosh, what a • . 

swift reply . . . Un- 
fortunately I live 
in London NW3. /:■’ --vw 
and not in Elmet, /- • •• ' k/ft: 

wherever that may / “ 

be (it sounds very ’ ’ ■ / 
Olde England). I * / 

understand that you / 

may not be able to / 
answer specific local ques- •/ 
lions from someone outside 
your constituency, but 
I wondered whether 
more general questions ' -• 
might be permissible. I do 
hope you may bend the proce- 
dure in this instance. Inciden- 
tally, my local MP is Glenda 
Jackson, who once wrestled naked 
in mud I believe.” I'm fpage 14 
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Jinmtv Wilson 

National Savings 

H Yes, Mr Barnes. Our 

TREASURER'SfACCOUNT HAS A NEW, 
HIGHER RATE OF INTEREST, tiered t 

from 5.25%-5-75% pa gross, making 
tt a. market leader, tt is sjjeciaUyfcV 
designed lor peo^;. like you, who 
manage the fundgof their non-profit 
making organisation. It provides easy 
access and has acutely no charges 
or comrnissk>n^v^f 3 because It’s 
National Savmgs you can'invest 
from 1x0,00^^12 million with the 

reassucartceof complete security. 

Don’t you owe it to your organisation 
to take advantage of it’ 

If you would like an 
information pack please complete the 
application in Jobs and Money 
or telephone 0645^45 000 during 
norma! busincss.hours." 

NATION A bf v 

SAVINGS! 


Unique Investment^ 

Opp Drtunrt i e s from 3 
hm Treasury -pf ' 
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Quiz answers 

1 . (c) Archbishop Carey, criticising his pre- 
decessor Lord Rurrcie tor being indiscreet 
in interviews fora recent biography. 

2. (c) The Bishop of London. The Right 
Revd Richard Chartres was apparently 
the choice of Prince Charles, who has a 
poor relationship with Archbishop Carey. 

3. (d) The incoming Bishop of Thiro, the 
Right Revd Wiifiarn Ind, refusing to apolo- 
gise for being sent off in a friendly” 
hockey match against the Mothers' Union. 

4. Sir George Gardiner, who defected 
from the Conservatives to the Referen- 
dum Party. As he & now m opposition, the 
PM should refer to him as “the hon- 
OuratXe gentleman". 

5. 8 etty Boothroyd, Speaker of the House, 
who said she would accept the use of 
vibrating pagers, but that they shouldn't 
bleep or be used as “an afde memofra by 
Members addressing the House". Brian 
WSson had made a point of order based 
on a prompt received on his pager. 

6 . (c) Justin the Yorkshire Terrier (aka 
Ozmillion Mystification}. Vom. owned by 
Treasury Minister Philip Oppenheim, was 
named Westminster's Dog of the Year. 

V. Paul McCartney, who went to Bucking- 
ham Palace to recede hts knighthood 

The words come from the song. Her 
Majesty, on the album Abbey Road, 
a. DMA tests discovered a fantfial Bnk 
between Adrian Targett. a Somerset 
teacher, and the 9,000-yearold C heddar 
Man. a Somerset hunter-gatherer. 

9. Mama. They are the first bend to reach 
number one with their first tour singles. 

10 - B rian Mo ore, the former England 
rugby International. Moore announced hts 
support for Labour: the others attended a 
party m honour of the Prime Minister. 

1 1 . Lady Thatcher, in comments made to 
me Times's editor. Justin the Yorkshire 
I 0 !!*” T barWn 9 according to critics— is 
Proved to aipport the Referendum Party. 

1 2. Paddy Ashdown, who was 

reported to be worried about the immi- 
nent birth of a grandchild. 

13. N aomi Campbell, who was sacked by 
PETA (People far (he Ethicaf Treatment of 
Animate) for modelling fur fa MRen. 

14. (b) £190. Equity want It raised to £250. 

15. fa) Every 3,000 years. Miss It next 

week and you may have a problem. 

How you rate 

0-4 Shih Tzu 
5-9 Poodle 
10-14 Terrier 
15 Top dog 


Us on us 

The British view 


shouldered by all who 
fail to take account of 
weather conditions, drive 
too fast, travel too close to 
cars in front hop from lawn 
to lane or in other ways 
ignore the rules of safety 
on oar major roads. If we 
wish to avoid more M42 dis- 
asters. the remedy is in our 
hands. Motorists must ■ 
drive more responsibly.? 
Birmingham Post on M42 
Motorway crash 

# Burglars beware! The 
B householder can fight 
back with paint mines in 
Leicestershire. Once 
stepped on, the device 
expels a jet of bright paint 
coating the trespasser But 
. . . Leicestershire 
Constabulary said. “Users 
could face public liability. 
People who tread on it 
could sue. We have great 


reservations.” The device 
can also be upgraded with 

gadgets such as streams « 

of smoke or loud bangs. 7 
Leicester Mercury 

S The arrival in Portland 
Harbour of BMP We are 
brings the crisis in the 
Prison Service into sharp 
focus. Few would argue 
that a prison ship is ideal 
accommodation for any 
convicted criminal. 
However; as a temporary 
measure, even a prison ship 
must be preferable to 
incarcerating prisoners in 
police stations? Whether 
custodial sentences are the 
most appropriate sanction 
in a great many cases Is 
open to question. Similarly 
throwing offenders in jail 
smacks of political postur- 
ing which ignores deep 
sociological issues. It Is 
self-serving politicking te 
at a superficial level, j# 
Dorset Evening Echo 


Them on them 


The global view 

I* Once again. Israel is In 
H crisis. Headlines scream 
warnings of violence and 
an end to the peace process 
if “something isn't done”. 
And yesterday's devas- 
tating news of seven 
killed and over a dozen 
wounded in the terrorist 
attack at Naharayim 
only made the stomach ■ 
churn more. ? 

The Jerusalem Post, Israel 

<pRnisin McAliskey is in a 
8 jurisdiction which 
despises Irish political 
prisoners. Their condi- 
tions of imprisonment are 


designed to torture them 
and it's time there was H 
an almighty outcry. 7 
An Phobtacht/RepubHcan 
News, Ireland 

^ The British bobby is to 
■ serve as the model for 
the future neighbourhood 
police unit which the 
Spanish government is 
aiming to introduce into 
all provincial capitals. 
Top-ranking police offi- 
cers have shown great 
interest in the functioning 
of English bobbies, since 
their work is characterised 
by greater contact with ■ 
the local community. + 

Sue, Spain 




Call me bigoted, but those humans are meoe freaks of nature...' 


THEME OF 
THE WEEK 

TWADDLE 


EtoadaMinist^Jq&nWbtts 
may have beenoneof the -. 


rot when he revealed toa 
group of students his desire 

tobOCTeco-criasader 
Swanxpyin concrete, but 
there were many rivals for. 

the BavHBvsfis Prize for 


speaktagfreEubfenew t un ftei 
.igKta-tfrepropoaeaseamd 
rtsiway at MaadffistarAir- 


. teter wa s tuerdy b e i n g c hild- ; 
isb. the labour Transport - 
®ofeswcEKtn.<^ds*ds* 
-abu’wasgrittogtiucfed^m 
a complicated Image in which 
site tried focceeeyVRattsssa 
<3dcagtHstylegax^smc“*dm 
Watts will meanrsHybe 
cha n ging Ms rmue to Don - 
Watts," was how her ccncii^ 

■■ stnncwpeoutinThe Mirror 
Whaf codbb sbehavemeaBt? 

Ja& Dromes national sec- 
retary c£ the Transport and . 

•• General Wbtkexs Union, also . 

tried wifocdnaincootis lack 
’ of success to coiathe mas- 
tarty somidbite earlier in the 
■.we*, while ce&bratinga 
newdealfoharxaanisecoBdi- 
; &»8 Tor manual and white 
coOar wo r k ers In loealgov- 
- eminent Tnftttare;” 

Dnaney droned on the Today 
programme, "whether you 
push&btocanorapen, 
whether yoafry chips or me 
1 mkxochips, ah in local gov- 


ernment will enjoy equal 
treafcnent* r Brilliant. : 
Nbtth^ham Forest’s new 

record signing from Glasgow 

Grille. Pime van Hootjdonk, 
was no t to be upstaged iothe 1 
twaddle stakes. Ftoresi’s - 
cravntemayyet taltetothe 
Dutchman, but no sooner 
was he signed for M5 million 
than thesports pages 
reminded the working class 
Trent supporters of one 
of vanHootjdonk’s eele- 


Iu rejecting Celtic^ final 
offer of £7. 000 a week to stay 
fheplayer announced that 
the money “might be enoi&h 
for the homeless, but not fbr 

an international striker". 
Perhaps van HooUdonk will, 
as they say redeem himself 
on the field 

The French environment 
mmtefpr Mme Corinne Lep- 
age, provided still more com- 
petition for the week's 


stupideststatemenL Embus 
cessed fay criticism in Paris 
that a new draft taw stehad 
submitted contained 3W> ' 
grammat ic al a nd spaQing, 
errors— MPs described, 
tbem as “anatkmal disgrace" 
—Le page went on the attack. 
She claimed thaw wereonljr 
9ftmistakes,andadded.“lfl- 
wasn’t a woman, my text .' 
would not have been subject . 
to much criticism.” 4 ‘- - 
It could not, all infill, have 
been a better- 1 week for news 
of The Diner Parts another. * 
fly-on-the-waHTV film fay 
director Paul Watson. Amid 
an ttouptaifi veritable twod- 
tlle-fesLviewers will hear . 
guests at the partyexpress 
the wishfor Britain to be a 
dictatorship and come out 
w ith gems such at 1 I’m no 
tewwpbobe, hutgnysare, 
freaks of nature", .am,”! 
once had a lesbian poay“. 


When justice seems to be an ocean apart 


This week last year 
March 8, 1996 


64 IMAGINE,” says Gary 
n Jacobs, “if in this coun- 
m try a prosecuting lawyer 
stood on the steps of the 
courtroom and made it plain 
to the press that be had a per- 
sonal distaste for this partic- 
ular villain, and was going to 

do everything he could to 
make it as hard for them as 
possible. It wouldn’t happen. 
But that’s what happened 
with Caroline Beale." 

Gary Jacobs, a London- 
based solicitor; helped Caro- 
line Beale and her parents 
when she was arrested at New 
York's JFK airport in Septem- 
ber 1994. Beale bad been on 
holiday with her boyfriend, 
Paul Faraway and had given 
birth to a daughter alone in a 
hotel bathroom. 

Suffering from a delu- 
sional psychosis, leading her 
to believe that the baby 
Olivia Ann, was already 
dead, Beale hid her body in a 
plastic bag and carried it 
around with her; At the air- 
port, she hesitated to go 
through a metal detector, 
saying she was pregnant, 
and the body was discovered. 

As her story emerged 
following her arrest, the con- 
trast between the treatment 


Fantasy 

General 

Election 


1 page 13 not sure where the 
erroneous Glenda Jackson refer- 
ence came from, but Spencer made 
no reference to it when be replied 
the next day “I am sorry to hear 
that you are not one of my con- 
stituents. You would be most wel- 
come. Elmet is to the east of Leeds." 

Courteously he explained that 
direct taxes were still too high for 
Britain to remain competitive 
abroad. He did not think spending 
on its own was the solution to 
some deep-seated problems with 
our education system. I asked him 
to expand on these problems, and 
added a fresh new topic. “I see 
from the Conservative Party's 
website profiles of MPs that you 
are interested in philately Are you 
as depressed as I am about the cur- 
rent state of the British stamp 
market? Sometimes 1 think that no 
one’s collecting anymore-." 

Four days later he wrote: “You 
must appreciate that at this time I 
am very busy with co nstituenc y 
issues in the runup to the elec- 
tion.” On education he felt “we have 
a long way yet to go but since 1979 
we have made enormous progress. 
As to stamps, 1 fear you are right" 

Meanwhile, other MPs had also 
been busy Within five days I had 
received e-mails from five Tories, 

two Labour MPs and two LibDems, 
most of whom wondered if I lived 
nearby but replied anyway or 
promised to send information. 
Nick Raynsford (Lab, Greenwich) 
wrote at length, stating that spend- 
ing would be kept within very 
strict limits. There was informa- 
tion on how the windfall tax on pri- 
vatised utilities would get 250,000 
people off benefits and bade to 
work, on how cutting red tape 
would treat 100.000 additional NHS 
ts, an how more council 
would reduce ho m el e ssness. 
Anne Campbell (Lab, Cambridge) 
wrote similarly but added: “The 
present personal tax burden is high 
and we must tackle the reasons for 
this — the high welfare bill — so 
that we can spend most <rf these fail- 
ure taxes on education and health. 
Ken Livingstone and Dennis Skin- 
ner make a lot of noise but have no 
influence in the new Labour Party" 


Beale was receiving in New 
York and the way the case 
would have been handled in 
Britain became apparent 
While psychologists pre- 
pared reports, Beale was sent 
to Riker*s Island, the notori- 
ous New York women’s 
prison, to await trial “No 
one should be sent to Rikeris 
Island.” says Jacobs. “But to 
send someone in Beale's 
situation there was really 
offensive." 

Marjorie Fisher; who pros- 
ecuted Beale's case vigor 
ously argued against the 
granting of bail claiming 
that because Beale was for- 
eign she would have no 
incentive to stay in the US. 
Eventually however; she was 
given bail after eight mouths 
in Ritter's Island and spent 10 
months living with families 
in and around New York 
before her triaL 

The trial was over almost 
as soon as it begun, after 
Beale agreed to plead guilty 
to manslaughter (though she 

had always maiwtainp ri that 

she did not kill her baby) in 
order to escape a murder 
indictment Judge Robert 
Hanophy sentenced her to 
eight months imprisonment 
five years probation and at 
least a year’s psychiatric care 
in London. 

Having already served the 


eight months, Beale was free 
to go home. A year ago this 
week, Beale flew into 
Heathrow She immediately 
went to the Maudsley 
Hospital in London to begin 
her psychiatric treatment 
which is now coming to an 
end. 

Since Beale's release, ten- 
sions between the British 
and the American judicial 
systems have been further 
highlighted. In September; 
the last remaining British 
man on Death Row Krishna 
Maharaj, made a break- 
through in his nine-year 
fight to have his conviction 
quashed. Convicted of the 
double murder of two men In 
a Florida hotel room in 1986, 
the Peckham businessman 
has been campaigning fbr the 
duration of his time on 
Death Row 

“In the UK. he almost 
certainly wouldn’t have been 
convicted,” says a source 
familiar with the case. In 
September last year; 

Maharaj 's lawyer Clive 
Stafford-Smith, was given 
until this month to assemble 
evidence which might lead 
to a retrial and the with- 
drawal of the death penalty 
A decision on whether or not 
there will be a retrial is 
imminent 

Another current case has 


resonances of Caroline 
Beale’s experience. British 
nanny Louise Woodward is 
facing a murder trial in 

Boston following the death of 
Matthew Eappen, the nine- 
month-old baby in her care. 
Her lawyers have criticised 
the grand jury hearing last 
week which indicted her on a 
charge of first degree 
murder “There was a serious 
question on the way the 
evidence was presented to 
the grand jury” said her 
counsel Andrew Good. 

Gary Jacobs, not known 
for his reticence, says that 
problems of the sort Beale 
experienced have nothing to 
do with the accused being 
foreign. “That's just the way 
the system works over there, 
and there’s a good deal of 
support for reforming it," 
he says. 

A word of caution, how- 
ever, against anyone wish- 
ing to portray British 
justice as superior to that of 
the Americans came from 
Beale’s psychiatrist, John 
Dunn, who pointed out that 
this country has “nothing to 
crow about. A country that 
forces pregnant women to 
give birth in chains has 
nothing to tell other coun- 
tries about the treatment of 
prisoners.” 

Emily Ban- 



Justice without mercy . . . Caroline Beale spent eight 
months on Biker's Island 
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Where to find party time on the internet 


Party 

fTttpV/Vww.coriservsfivo- party.org.uk 

Labour Paly 
httpy/Wwwlabou-.org.uk 

Liberal Democratic Party 

htfpjVwww.llbdem 3 . 0 rg.uk/lndexJrtmJ 

Green Party 

http-7Avww.gn.apc.org/green party/ 

LffieraJ Party 

htto^/www.Qbparty.d&Tion.ca uk 

PlaM Cymru 

http-VAvww.wates.com/poM caJ-^sarty/ 
pteyd-cymru/anlgishindexJitml 


Scottish National Party 
trttpVAvww.snp.Ofg.uk 
Monster Raving Loony Party 
httpV/www.ravi ng-faony.pv.org/ 
Referendum Party 
httpVAvww.R 8 fBrendum. 01 g.Ldc 
Affiance party of Northern 
Ireland 

httpyAvww.untte.net/customers/alliance 

Snn Fein 

httpV/wwwJrtnetcofn/sfanfein/ 

Progre ss ive Unionist Party 

httpVAvww.pup.cvg/ 


Social Democratic and 
Labour Party 

http://wYvw.sc8p Je/scfl p/ 

Ulster Democratic Party 

httpVAvwKwww.udp.org 

Ulster Demo cra tic Unionist Party 

http://wwwulup.cHg.uk/ 

Ulster Unionist Part 
httpV/www. uup.org 
Tb« Guardian has its own web 
site dedicated to the 1997 
QeneraJ El e ct io n. - 
http://election.guandian.co.uk/ 


In sn elaborate economics les- 
son, Piers Merchant (Con, Becken- 
ham) e-mailed that “Britain’s 

public finances do not, and have 
never; worked on the principle of 
hypothecation — matching specific 
taxes to specific spending” A 
detailed explanation followed, con- 
cluding with a plea to “remember 
Gladstone's lesson — cutting taxes 
INCREASES government revenue." 

Paddy Ashdown, the only main 
party leader to respond (John 
Major appears not to have his own 
e-mail while the Internet Postmas- 
ter returned messages to Droy 
Blair's published address with the 
news that he is unknown), wrote 
that the Liberal Democrats had no 
qualms about linking tax increases 
directly to expenditure. “We will 


raise income tax by lpi to pay for £2 
bfllion investment in education — 
this will cost the average person 
45p per week. We shall also put Sp 
on packet of cigarettes to pay for 
increased spending in the NHS. 
and create a new tax band of 60 per 
cent for those earning over 
£100,000 — this will take $00,000 
people out of tax completely and 
encourage people back to work.” 
He offered more details by post 

S O FAR no one had 
offered much to write 
home about But then 
David Shaw addressed 
his keyboard. The Tory 
MP for Dover signed himself The 
Friendly MP on the Internet and 
explained that because he received 


so many e-mails from people out- 
side his constituency he was 
unable to reply in detail. He then 
replied in detail, noting that for 
him, money was rarely the problem. 

'That is because you can increase 
teachers’ pay to £100,000 a year per 
teacher but if they were trained in a 
left-wing trendy teacher’s training 
college and they are more interested 
in their trade union activities than 
their pupils, then there is no net 
gain in educational qualify" 

He felt that the same applied 
with the NHS. The problem ... Is 
that it carries out 40 million opera- 
tions a year and people think 
because a few thousand are less 
than perfect there is a {failure or 
the system which can be solved by 
money." He signed off with the slo- 


The member for Dover . . . David 
Shaw with his wife, down on the 
farm and on a pile of uranium 

gan: "Why use the Channel Tun- 
nel when you can enjoy Dover’s 
Ferries?" I wrote back: "As yet. I 
have never been sea-sick on the 
EuroStar, but on those Channel 
ferries I was vomiting as soon as 
they left port. Any solutions?" 

He replied: "Try’ ferries over 
and over and it goes away If it is 
really bad you take tablets (legal 
ones).” This message was sent at 
■L27 in the morning, which was 
extremely dutiful, if a tittle sad. 

Shaw included a plug for his 
home page on the World Wide Web 
(and stressed that it was not 
funded by tax-payer's money). 
There, he teased, you could enter a 
competition to win a bottle of 
House of Commons Scotch or (for 
teetotallers or those under 18) a 
House of Commons book. 

Z visited the site, and found 
three charming photographs: 
Shaw with his wife, Shaw visiting 
a local farm, and Shaw “standing 
on top of 90 tons of uranium at 
1600 degrees centigrade in the 
Reactor Hall at Dun sen ess”. 

AU six questions in the competi- 
tion seemed a little biased. Fbr 
example: “Which Government is 
the only Government In the his- 
tory of the Health Service to have 
cut the hospital building pro- 
gramme in cash and real terms?” 

His site links to many other polit- 
ical pages on the Web. Indeed, in a 
country just weeks from an election 
it seems that interest in on-line poli- 
tics is expanding rapidly 

£n recent weeks. TUny Blair and 
Paddy Ashdown have both partici- 
pated in on line Q & As. and the 
LibDems and the Tories have used 
the net to transmit party political 
broadcasts. The first pai.’e of the 
LibDems web site shows Ashdown 
standing in front of n c row d of 
ecstatic young supporters with a 
flashing logo that rends: "Fantasy 
general election. Think you can do 
better? Prove it.” The Guardian 
has its own election site (see 
panel), including dally news bul- 
letins and debating forums. 

At another address. General 
Election ’yr, an imaligned site 
funded by sj.*oiisors and advertis- 
ing. there are about 7110 pages, 
including a comedy section One 
topic for discussion reads “If 
democracy is government of nil 
the people, by all the people, fur all 
Ihc people, why not use the net to 
cut mu (lie politicians?" Earnest 


I. "Pmopkt might now ask 
wtMthar they can tn«t any 

ever again.” Who 
was tho doubting Thomas? 
(aj Lord ffcmcio 

(c) Archbishop Cara* 

(e) The Bishop of London 

(d) Tfto Bishop of TVuro 

а. Prince Wtittem was 
confirmed. By whom* 

(a) Lord Rune!# 

(c) Archbishop Cerey 

(e) The Bishop of London 

(d) The Bishop of Truro 

3 . "1 told the refers* I 
wanted to go end feed his 
guide dog. He promptly 
•eat me atr." Which sJnner? 
M Lord Runcte 

( 9 ) Archbishop Carey 

(c) The Bishop of London 

(d) The Bishop ©* THiro 

4 . Who is no longer the PtTs 
'‘nondurable friend**? 

5. “I have no objection to 
instruments which 
vibrate.” But who was 
determined to keep her 
house In order? 

б . Who won Crufts? 

(a) Bernard the Toy Poodle 
(b| Sybil the WOfio aia nsr 
(^Justin the Yorkshire 
Terrier 

fd) Vom the Crossbreed 

7 . “Her Majesty's a pretty 
nice gal." Who went to Buck 

House via Abbey Road? 

8. “No wonder he Okas bis 
steaks raw;” What led 
Adrian target?* mother to 
this conclusion? 

9. What Is the name of The 
S’**** G***s* fourth consec- 
utive number one single? 

10. David Seaman, Mike 
Gatling, Brian Moore, 

Joan Colons. Which party 
animal is the odd one otrtT 

I I . ”He wont let Britain 
down.” Who hacked Tany 
Blair? 

(4 Ian Greer 

(b) Sir George Ganflner 

(e) Lady Thatcher 

(d) Justin the Yorkshire 
Terrier 

12. “A homely, grand- 
father Image could ruin 
the action-man persona 

he has built 141 .” Who? 
fa) Tony Blair 
(b) John Major 
fc) Paddy A shdo w n 

(d) Cardinal Winning 

13. “Integrity may not 
mean much to you, but it 
does to us, so consider 
yourself fired.” Over, 
whom was the fur flying? 

14. Equity wants the 
weekly minimum wage for 
actors to be raised. What 
is It currently? 

la} £90 
{b]£190 

(e) £290 
(d) £390 

15. How often does the 
Hale- Bo pp comet pass the 
Earth? 

(«} Every 3 years 

(b) Every 30 years 

(c) Every 300 years 

(d) Every 3,000 years 

Answers, bottom left of this page 


users have pointed out that most 
voters still don’t have a computer, 
let alone Internet access. And 
those that do may not always be 
trusted: one discussion group is 
pondering Tony Blair’s inability 
to name all the Spice Girls. 

On another site, a more complex 
experiment in accountability has 
been running since November, and 
is concerned with far more than 
the election. UK Citizens Online 
Democracy funded by the Joseph 
Rowntree Charitable Trust has 
already hosted debates and consul- 
tations on European monetary 
union and Brent Council’s budget. 

Irving Rappaport the site’s 
directoc notes that in America, 
research conducted after last year's 
election showed that 98 per cent of 
those that accessed the political 
sites did use their vote. “The Web 
enabled them to make up their own 
minds in a for more informed way 
than they could otherwise.” 

Rappaport regards e-mail as a 
great challenge for MPs. “They 
will use the medium to talk dir- 
ectly to their electorate. They can 
effectively bypass the media. It 
gives them incredible power, and 
incredible responsibilities. E-mail 
is not a one-way process.” 

UT IT can seem like one. 
Back at mj* electronic 
mailbox, there were con- 
! cise replies from Stephen 
Timms. Clare Short 
David Porter. Nigel Jones and Tim- 
othy Kirkbride. Most were solid, 
predictable answers, some with 
unpredictable spell ing (new houses 
were needed “despcparetly”). 

But twu weeks after my first 
mail-shot, 32 MPs — ■ about 80 per 
coat — had still not replied, (some 
of my mail came baric unseen due 
to bad addressee or (faulty soft- 
ware). More Tories replied than 
the rest. No one said awftil things 
about a UbDem-Lab poet or put 
the boot into My oc In particular I 
regretted not having heard from 
David Evans. 

1 concluded that my hit-rate was 
still faster, more efficient and 
cheaper than more traditional 
forms of communication, and had 
produced same friendly informa- 
tion. But 1 wondered about the no- 
shuws. Were they bored with the 
new medium already or lust bored 
l>y the quest ions? 

For either reasun, 1997 is 
unlikely to go down as vhe year of 
the Electronic Eleetiuu. But it mas* 
yei be remembered ns the year we 
ilovviiIoadtHl David Shaw's wife. 
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Neil Pearson gives a perfect soundbite on politics or the Equity dispute. Great cheekbones, too 

The diy wry private lad 
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Interview by 
CHARLES NEVIN 


L OOK at the picture, 
flmlltar. isn’t he? It's 
Neil Pearson, the actor, 
star cf Between The 
Lines and Drop The 
Dead Donkey A lot of 
people didn’t catch him in Rhodes 
recently but I don’t think we 
should blame him for that 
There’s a sheen to him, though 
isn’t there? This is, after all, “the 
sexiest man on television'*. We 

decided that he would arrive at his 
Soho club in a leather Jacket And 
so it proved, plus the regulation 
three top buttons on the shirt 
undone. He could give us an hour 
of his time, he said, and he rmumt 
an hour; “so the one last question 
routine at four o'clock Just ain't 
going to happen”. 

Actors. Pearson posed for the 
camera and I prepared for another 
actor interview; Mates, Woody 
hard work, insecurity what critics 
don’t realise, you know the sort of 
thing. Pearson seemed pretty 
promising. Not oifly was he here to 
talk about Equity's threatened 
boycott of subsidised rep unless 
managements agree to a mini- 
mum wage of £250 a week, but he 
is also famous for not tailing 
about the private life of the sexiest 
man on television. 

But ignorance has its rewards. 
The first sign that Pearson mi ght 
he a little different was when he 
managed to combine providing 
exactly the picture wanted with an 
air of slight embarrassment at 
having to do it The second was his 
articulate, imflashy well-briefed 
resume of the Equity case. He’s 
quite hinny too. After the hour 1 
decided that the sexiest man on 
television was all right. You see 
what you think. 

The dispute. Equity want £250 a 
week, pins £75 a week subsistence. 
Management prefers £200. Equity 
is threatening a boycott unless 
management comes round. Pear- 
son was at the Equity press confer- 
ence earlier in the week. “I was 
asked time and time again why 
Equity was taking this action, and 
I simply said because £250 doesn’t 
seem a lot to ask. There didn’t 
qppm anything to say" 

Pressed, he expands: “For far 
too long, tiie subsidised theatre in 
this country has been subsidised 
by fee people who work in it The 
worse thing that has happened to 
subsidised theatre is getting sad- 
dled with the word subsidised. It’s 
not a subsidy it's an investment 
producing a big Cat profit, year in, 
year out 'What we are saying is 
that the economies godsend that is 
fee arts industry in this country 
should get some recognition in the 
amount of money that is ploughed 
back into it" 

Pearson rattled off the figures: 
average non-manual working 
wage in this c ou ntry £390 a week, 
manual £281, three per cent cf 
workforce employed directly in 
arts industry British Tourist 
Authority estimate that £2,000 mil- 
lion of tourist money is directly 
attracted by arts. As for fee man- 
agement claim that £200 a week 
represents a 31 per cent increase, 
Pearson quotes termer Equity 
general secretary Peter Plouviez: 
“Thirty per cent of precious little 
isfuckafl." 

There you have it big picture, 
small picture, figures, sound-bite, 
shock. This hoy should be in poli- 
tics. He was, briefly on screen, in a 
Labour party political broadcast 
and. more tellingly as the Tony 
Blair figure in Guy Jenkins’s ! 
smaG classic last year: Crossing 
The Float But no further: ”1 don’t ! 
have any desire to be a politician. I < 
don’t have any cf the qualities that l 
would make a good politician [dis- t 
believing noises off]. I’m simply a 
punter with an opinion." 3 

His Blair figure was a partico- 1 
lady finely-drawn mix cf surprise, 1 
teeth j»wrt Mandness concealing 1 
calc ulati on and design. Any dis- t 
service it might have done to New \ 
Labour worries him “not a jot”. 1 
Crossing The Floor made “some i 
very important points ... I don't i 
believe you can sell politics the 1 
way you sell coffee" s 

So do not ask him to label his £ 
politics: "Life is more complicated t 
than that Take this social Justice 
we hear so much about What does 1 
it mean? It would be social justice, s 
ter example, to have an equal age s 
of consent But that’s not Labour r 
Party polity and I see no sign of it s 
becoming Labour Party policy so f 
social Justice is not Labour Party £ 
policy Selective social Justice isn’t, 
justice at all, it’s privilege. t 

“That sort of thing Irritates me. d 
Td much rather niggle away at 1 
anomalies like that than set oat 1 



Neil Pearson... providing exactly the picture wanted with an air of slight embarrassment at having to do it 


my stall and say here I am. just 
slightly left of Tribune hut not as 
far as Campaign. Tm not inter- 
ested. Forget it” 

Pearson doesn’t do adverts. Tm 
not evangelising about it The only 
reason, it seems to me, to do ads is 
fee money and I don’t need the 
money I also think there’s a differ- 
ence between pretending, which is 
what I do ter a living, and lying, 
which is quite often what advertis- 
ing is about But anyone could eas- 
ily point out that I advertise 
myself all the time, and my shows, 
so to some extent 1 am in the 
advertising business. I’m just a lit- 
tle more selective than some. ” 

But this is all beginning to make 
him sound more pofaced than he 
should. You need to factor in the 
south London lad dish dry wry- 
ness. And I haven't got on to the 
sexiest man hit yeL First, 1 want to 
float the one about actors affecting 
not to take acting too seriously 
Pearson doesn't rise. *Tve never i 
treated it as avocation. It’s what I : 
do when Fm not doing the rest of 1 
my life. I love doing it, I love the 
life-style it affords me, and I love 


‘I think 
there’s a 
difference 
between 
pretending 
fora living 
which is 
what i do, 
and lying, 
which is 
often what 
advertising 
is about* 


the opportunity to show off but 
I’ve never felt that aura cf impor- 
tance around acting that many 
actors seem to feeL” 

The rest of his life. Pearson is 
unmarried and 37. Vast legends 
have been erected around this, 
helped by former female friends 
saying nice things about him. 
mostly to Nigel Dempster; and 
Pearson saying nothing. Large 
theories have been floated about 
his panel-beater father leaving the 
Battersea family home when Pear- 
son was five. 

In my modest way I have a go, 
using as a pretext his widely- 
praised performance as Nick 
Hornby’s weekend dad In the film 
adaptation of Fever Pitch. Actu- 
ally it isn’t out until next month, 
and the wide praise comes from 
someone in the office who has I 
seen a preview and thought him 
wonderful- Pearson is taken with 
this: “Pearson is Brilliant — Some- 
one In The Office. I can see it up on 

the posters now" 

But he’s not taken with any 
great mining of angst. “I'm not a 

method acton God forbid. Hi sup- 


port anything that works. But I go 
home at the end of the day I don’t 
tear myself to bits over my Job." 

He will talk happily about his 
schooldays, at Wbolverstone, in 
Suffolk, a boarding school that 
threw deprived London children 
together with the children of ser- 
vice people posted abroad: “They 
took children from Labour back- 
grounds, put them in a Conserva- 
tive setting, gave them a liberal 
education and turned out anar- 
chists. It gave me the feeling there 
wasn’t anywhere that wasn’t for 
me. that wasn't for the likes of 
me.” He wOl reveal that he likes 
travelling, Orwell Updike and 
Nabokov; and that his sister is a 
croupier and his brother a piano 

tiTner- 

But, beyond that I am told to 
remember what sort of newspaper 
I work ten “It only interests you 
because I won’t talk about It It 
would bore you to death the 
min ute l talked about it of course 

it would. The trouble Is that the 
press has an absolute inability to 
distinguish between privacy and 
secrecy and as soon as you try to 


insist on privacy they assume you 
have a secret that you don't want 
them to know about Actually you 
have a private life you don’t want 
them to know about but they 
assume you’re shagging sheep." 

Actorfy pause. 

“Dolly hasn't spoken to you, has 
she?” 

Nothing for it but to raise the 
sexiest man in television. I com- 
plement myself for taking 40 min- 
utes to get round to iL 

“It’s about time, frankly" says 
Pearson, who confirms I am one 
of the rare men to have inter- 
viewed him. “Td rather people 
found me attractive than vomited 
on sight, but 1 never know what to 
say I’ve sat people down, work- 
mates. friends, whatever; and I say 
you’re being interviewed and I'm 
the interviewer; and I’m going to 
ask you a question — 'Sexiest man 
on television- What do you feel 
about that?* And I haven’t got a 
good answer yet. " 

Does he hanker; like many an 
actress, for age to dim his beauty 
and allow him to play parts of 

character? He snorts. “It will come 
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soon enough. There will be people 
with cheekbones fer pointier than 
mine coming along to take up the 
mantle.” (Fan note: his cheek- 
bones may owe some thing to the 
Chippewa Indian a maternal fore- 
bear married last century) 

What next? Maybe we should 
talk about acting. No. “That’s a 
nightmare. As soon as you start 
trying to explain how you act, 
you’re straight into Private Eye. 
do not pass go — and guite right, 
too. If you want to look stupid try 
to explain wbat it is you do for a 
living as an actor. IPs suicide." 

But the luwle thing, he feels, is 
an old Joke now and not always 
helpfhL “I was at the press confer- 
ence for the Equity campaign, and 
there I was praying, please, 
nobody come up and kiss me on 
the cheek, because if you do, no 
one will listen to a word we have to 
say” I am both glad, and in a way, 
sad. to report that no one did. This 
Hnw, they're dearly serious. 

As for Pearson, the hour is up, 
and he's off as advertised. But he 
did pay for my half of lager before 
he left. 


[JEREMY 

HARDY 



New Labour 
welcomes 
gays but not 
socialists 


1 A fHATaweek, whenbotb a 

\f\[ High Court judge and the 
V V Shadow Home Secretary 
seem to have an enlightened view, 
about something. Mr Justice 
T.lghtmflTi has referred the case of 
a sacked gay serviceman to the 

European Court of Justice; and 
Jack Straw has promised that New 
Labour will lift the ban. 

those opposing the 
rights of gay menand women in 
the services are fighting a losing 

battle Homophobes in the defence 
community have almost aban- 
doned the argument that gay 

people in the army navy or air 
force are no good at their jobs. 

Indeed, given that life in the ser- 
vices involves short hah; commit 
nal bathing and cavorting around 
in Mg boots and combat trousers, 
it seems a bit pointless to join-up if 
you’re no/ gay On foesurf^fee 

armed forces appear to be the \m- 
lage People writ large. It’s just a 

sham e that a glamorous careeq 

awash with high camp, retains the 


requirement that applicants must 
have an interest in slaughter: 

The sole argument against 
homosexuality in the services now 
seems to be that It is “had for 
morale". A young man who is 
showering hi preparation for the 
horrors of war might be put cfl if 
a gay colleague catches sight of 
hi* wUly Worse, fee two might 
desert pTid open an antique shop 
together. 

In contrast, service chlefe take a 
fatriy relaxed attitude to the con- 
tinuous racial and sexual harass- 
ment that goes on in the forces. 
Presumably that is good for 
morale; it hones the vicious 
irutfittffte of those inflicting it, and 
fee victims of it have to toughen 
up or get out 

Jack Straw says he’ll let gays 
join up He has also pledged to 

repeal Clause 28 and s tan d ar di s e 
the age of consent New Labour 
probably hopes that fee sooner 
young gays setfie themselves into 
stable relationships, the sooner 


they will get their private pension 
arrangements sorted out And ft is 

perhaps because New Labour is 
not progressive in any other way 
that it can afford to be gay- 
friendly 

When the Labour Party was 
stifl trying to live down a reputa- 
tion for socialism, the last thing 
party leaders wanted was to be 
associated with gay rights. Now 
that they hare proved beyond 
doubt that there will be no dis- 
crimination against the wealthy 
and avaricious under a Labour 
government they feel able to 
extend the same tolerance 
towards gays. 

And Jack Straw appears gen- • 
uinely unthreatened by diversity 
of sexual preference, which is 
curious given that beseems to be 
petrified by everything else. When 
he coined fee expression 
“squeegee merchants". It sounded 
at first like a picturesque term of 
abuse for gay men. I waited for . 
him to dub the h o meless “pave- 


ment biters” and children who 
stay up past their bed-times, 
"Newsnight bandits”. 

I'm not sure whether homopho- 
bia is more or less reactionary 

Jack Straw seems 
unthreatened by 
diversity of sexual 
preference. Curious, 
given he’s petrified 
by everything else 

than a fear of strangers cleaning 
your windscreen. One might argue 
that squeegee merchants chose 
thefr life-style, but fee theory " 
won't stand up to close exam- 
ination. I suggest that militant 
gays wrong-foot Straw by 
demanding the right to be 
squeegee merchants . This might 
cause Straw to liberalise his 
attitude to the practice. 


In any event, at least one form 
of egalitarianism is alive in the 
Labour leadership. One thinks 
back to the shambles that followed 
Peter ThtcheU’s selection in 
Bermondsey It began with the 
leadership frying to disown him 
and ended with them defending 
him on the basis that the very idea 
of his being homosexual was an 
appalling suggestion. In the cli- 
| mate of today TatcbelTs sexuality 
might not be a problem for Wal- 
worth Road, although his self-corl- 
! fessed socialism certainly would. 

Tatchell’s politics were held 
against him even then. He ques- 
tioned fee role of the monarchy 
and predicted that the Docklands 
development would be a disaster 
And he had avoided the draft in 
Australia because be didn’t want 
to slaughter Vietnamese people in 
line with American foreign policy 
It seems a bit sad, therefore, 
that one of the main campaigns 
being fought by gay activists today 
is over fee right to kill complete 


strangers for a living. One can’t 
ask all oppressed people to gravi- 
tate toward fee left. The philoso- 
phy behind the tea-and-knight- 
hoods-at-Number-10 strategy is 
that the more respectable, busi- 
nesslike, and patriotic ynn are. the 
more likely you are to be accepted. 

Thankfully this is not a line 
that Peter Tatchell seems to take. 
I’d like to think that Britain’s 
shameful role in fee Guff fee Falk- 
lands and Northern Ireland would 
prevent anyone wife a thought in 
their head from wanting anything 
to do wife the armed forces. 

THE continued incarceration of 
Roisin McAliskey is intolerable, 
regardless of her health. When a 
person is labelled a “bombing sus- 
pect”, they sound very scary But 
she has not been charged, and the 
German prosecutor who seeks her 
extradition has only put forward 
the flimsiest case. And shoulder- 
ing a coffin is not a paramflttary 
action, whoever is in it 
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Motormouth, 
the cabbies’ 
guide to 
mobile 
advertising 


A MOBILE phone company 
wants to pay taxi drivers to 
plug its products to passen- 
gers. Every other part or our 
national life has been commer- 
cialised. so there’s no real reason 
why ordinary conversation should- 
n't be as well, But why cab drivers? 
I don't pay attention when they’re 
on immigratiou or crime, so why 
should I listen to their views on 
mobile phones? 

The people who should get the 
dash are the real opinion-formers. 
This would also solve the problem of 
the dinner guests who appear in a 
new Channel 4 fly-on-the-wall docu- 
mentary Instead of boring on about 
castrating homosexuals, they could 
be ixaid to promote stuff to the peo- 
ple who would really listen, their 
friends. It would be like a modern 
version of those advertising maga- 
zines in the early days of ITV. 

“You look well, George, large as 
life and twice as natural, ha ha!" 

“So would you, Trevor, if you 

had the peace of mind which a 
Scottish Widows pension provides. 
Still working you to death at that 
office of yours, are they?" 

“Not now we've upgraded to the 
new Xenos range of high-perfor- 
mance computers which make 
multi-tasking child's play Cor 


today’s hard-pressed executive. By 
the way Tricia, this kumquat 
crumble is scrump . . . Uh. oh! Mea 
culpa and all that, but I'm afraid 
I've spilled some on the tablecloth-" 
“But that’s no problem with 
Stainaway George . . 

OF COURSE advertise** won’t do 
any such thing, because they can't 
be sure of what the punters would 
say Admen are control freaks, and 
control freaks make more mistakes 
than the rest of us. Take the pre- 
sent Labour Party’s “two-faced 
John Major" hoarding. At the mid- 
dle of the poster, where a vertical 
lock of Major's hair meets its 
reflection, they form, together; a 
precise image of the most intimate 
part of a woman’s body Thousands 
of people up and down the country 
have noticed this, but apparently it 
escaped all the geniuses who made 
the ait 

I LUNCHED this week with an old 
American friend who worked with 
Gary Hart until Hart’s presidential 
Chances were wrecked by his brief 
affair with Donna Rice. It was prob- 
ably the first time the mainstream 
American press had ended a politi- 
cian's career by investigating his 
private life (and, if President din- 


ton is anything to go by may have 
been the last). 

Doug told me — with consider- 
able relish — that Hart was still liv- 
ing happily with his wife in 
Colorado, “but the Miami Herald 
reporter who wrote the story is 
now divorced". (At the same lunch 


Every other part 
of our national 
life has been 
commercialised, 
so why not our 
conversation? 


1 learned that the single most com- 
mon request for information from 
British travellers going to the 
States was where to find the exact 
spot In Hollywood where Hugh 
Grant was caught with Divine 
Brown.) 

AX THE end of last month, a referee 
called Mike Reed gave what turned 
out to be a decisive penalty a^inst 
Leicester in an FA Cup replay with 
Chelsea. He was almost certainly 
mistaken, but in sport, this kind cf 
thing happens all the time. 


But Mr Reed was quickly taken 
off the job of refereeing the next 
match between the sides and was 
last spotted nfflcfating a match 
between Dorchester and Woking. 
(He has been re-instated, perhaps 
because Leicester think he will 
new be biased in their favour.) 

Meanwhile: the broadcaster 
Danny Baker was so outraged that 
cm Radio S he called on Cans to 
picket Mr Reed's house and abused 
callers who disagreed with him. 
As a consequence, the BBC fired 
him- And a group of Leicester fens 
have started a unique action 
against the Football Association 
for trauma suffered as a result of 
the penalty. 

“Our solicitor says we have a 

very strong case," said me (though 
If they were to win compensation, 
all professional sport might have to 
end tomorrow). Some pom pous 
buffoon writing in the Mirror 
warned that any more decisions 
like Mr Reed’s would cause riots; 
“And people wiD get killed." 

All this from one dodgy deci- 
sion. which must have taken 
around half a second of the ref- 
eree’s time. I wonder where it will 
end. It must be a bit like 1914: 
-Who is this Franz Ferdinand, and 
where the hell is Sarajevo?" 


WE'VE just had a Wlssftil weekend 
at Hampton Court, where you can 
rent a couple of property Inside 
the palace. It cost us a bit but the 
memories will glow far a very long 
time. As the tourists lesw? at 
430 pm, you have the {dace to your* 
seUcTexcept for the other people 
who live there: and who con be seen 
gliding down, colonnades or 
glimpsed on the other aide rf the 
courtyards. We took the children 
on “Spooky Tours" after dusk, 
searching far Ann Bolcyn’a ghost 
among the shadows. 

In the morning we could walk 
through the gardens, which are 
now thi ck with crocuses and daf- 
fodils. Wb learned how to navigate 
the Maze without getting lost, and 
the iTHwrtfhiy helpful Staff, fa bot- 
tle-green Edwardian uniforms mid 
sawn -off toppers, unlocked secret 
doors to show us hidden rooms. - 

On Sundays there are heart-stop- 
pingly lovely choral services in the 
Chapel Royal. We learned that as 
the grace-and-favour ap artme nts 
empty through death or departure, 
they are not now re-let and will he 
claimed back as public rooms. 
Admirable I suppcee. but sad as 
wefl, since the last vestiges of real 
life In a Tudor and Georgian court 
win then have vanished forevet: 



Do political parties leave blacks out of their policies? Michael Howard versus Maurice Mcleod 


Can vote, won’t vote 



Maurice Mcleod, a black 
journalist, will not vote as he 
says the parties ignore him. 
Think again, says Home 
Secretary Michael Howard, 
the ballot box is the best way 
to change things 


Dear Michael, 

W HEN John Major 
decides to go to the 
country, it will be 
the first general 
election in which l 
will have been eligible to vote. Last 
time, the community charge and 
my impoverished student status 
kept me off the electoral register. 
Yet I have no Intention of wasting 
a perfectly good half-hour some 
Thursday traipsing to the polling 
station to put my X in a box. 

My position is not unique or 
even unusual. Like most young 
black people I feel no compulsion 
to take part in a political system 
that largely ignores me. That is 
not completely true. Black males 
do have a role in the sound-bite 
politics of the 1990s; we are the sta- 
tistics. the crime wave, the unem- 
ployed. the inner city deprivation. 
We are the problem that politi- 
cians spout about trying to solve. 

There are no progressive poli- 
cies aimed at improving our lot 
Labour's stake-holding society 
will not Include me. While politi- 


cians ignore me, I will ignore them. 
Until the politics of this country 
have something positive to say to 
me, I won't be listening. It is safe to 
say that you endorse the parlia- 
mentary system. Most politicians 
harp on about democracy and the 
struggle for suffrage, but these are 
meaningless words if there is no 
power to change society be hind 
them. 

For as long as I can remember; 
the Tories have been in power; 
ignoring Britain's black communi- 
ties. Now Labour is promising to 
do the same. Why should I waste 
time voting for people who don’t 
know, or care, if I exist? 

Yours sincerely 

Maurice Mcleod, 

The Voice 

Dear Maurice, 

I BELIEVE it is vitally important 
that everyone who can vote does 
vote Democracy is the corner- 
stone of life in this country Those 
who have gone before us fought for 
it. People in other parts of the 
world are still fighting for it 



As a Conservative I believe pas- 
sionately in opportunity for ail — 
irrespective of sex, colour or 
creed. Our policies are designed to 
improve the quality of life for 
everyone living in Britain. 

As Home Secretary I have 
wo iked hard to ensure that our 
law protects the public not the 
criminal. One of the most hateful 
crimes is racial harassment And 
our proposals in the Protection 
from Harassment Bin — currently 
before Parliament — will help to 
protect those who are targeted 
because of the colour of their 
skin. Racist bullies will face up to 
five years in prison. 

Governments do listen. So do 
political parties. But exercising 
your right to vote is the most effec- 
tive way in which you can influ- 
ence the way governments behave. 
Your vote is a priceless inheri- 
tance. Use it. 

Yours. 

Michael Howard 

Dear Michael, 

THANK you for the party political 
broadcast but your answer sums 
up every thing that turns me off 
about politics. You appear not to 
have read a word of my letter, and 
are hell-bent on rolling out the 
same tired old political points. 

You invoke the memory of peo- 
ple who battled for the right to 
vote but fall to mention what drove 
their struggle. The right to vote is 
valuable, but what is important is 
the ability to change our rulers If 
we disagree with how we are being 
governed. 

In the last 18 years an under- 
class of low-paid or no-paid have 
seen the rest of the country speed 
away from them on a wave of 
greed. In the past the black com- 


Doonesbury 


munity and the working class, two 
groups that often overlap, may have 
looked to Labour to change things, 
but New Labour wily offers the 
same policies with different sound- 
bites. Ask yourself why Swampy 
the tunnel-dweller; has received so 
much support It's because he is 

tryin g In rhangr* tiling s 

You may not be interested in 
whether black and working class 
people (who would probably vote 
Labour) stay away from the polls. 
But Swampy’s support is not con- 
fined to liberal G uardian readers; 
it includes the Daily Mail brigade 
That should give you pause. Poli- 
tics is losing all substance and vot- 
ing is becoming pointless. 

Yours, 

Maurice 

Dear Maurice, 

ELECTIONS do make a diffe rence. 
Take 1979. The British people voted 
for a change because they did not 
like the way they were being gov- 
erned. That newly-elected Conserv- 
ative Government changed things, 
dramatically And we have built on 
these changes since. If people do 
not exercise their right to vote, 
then they should not complain 
about the result Protesters like 
Swampy have always received pub- 
lic support But it is the job of polit- 
ical parties to develop policies to 
benefit everyone, not to be driven 
by single-issue pressure groups. 

We have pursued policies to 
raise living standards for alt Next 
year the average family will be 
£100 a week better off than they 
were in 1979. There is more to be 
dona No one denies that But 
these are not “tired old political 
points” — they are the facts. 

Yours, 

Michael 


Dear Michael, 


THE right to vote is an essential 
part of democracy, but so is having 
something worth voting for. At 
present any politician who says 
anything slightly rhaiieng in g is 
crushed and forced to make a 
hasty apology If democracy Is so 
sacred, politicians should be able 
to say what they believe in and 
then answer to the public. 

With numerous inquests into 
the deaths of blacks returning ver- 
dicts of unlawful killing but no 
one found culpable, black commu- 
nities' trust of the system is 
stretched to near breaking point 

Black people are disproportion- 
ately represented in the lower- 
income bracket so when you talk 
about the average British family 
being £100 a week better off you 
still miss the point We are not the 
average family we are among the 
poorest families. Politics for a lot 
of black people is not about what 
party Is in control, but about what 
food Is on the table. 

Politicians are not prepared to 
concede that taxes are necessary 
to alleviate poverty and that 
harsher sentences on those found 
guilty of crimes are not enough. 
Parliamentary politics will be 
irrelevant until somebody is will- 
ing to tackle crime by eradicating 
the deprivation that spawns It. 

Yours. 

Maurice 

Dear Maurice, 

POLITICIANS can put forward 
challenging ideas without being 
howled down and they frequently 
do. Last week Peter Lilley set out 
proposals to guarantee a secure 
pension for all. Stephen Dorrell has 


outlined plans to improve the deliv- 
ery of long-term care. And I’m 
looking at radical ways to reduce 
delays in our courts. These are 
important issues and have been 
sensibly discussed. No one has had 
to issue apologies. We have all been 
free to say what we think. 

I am aware of concern in the 
black community about deaths in 
police custody Successful policing 
requires the police to work with 
local people, to gain their trust 
and support The police are work- 
ing hard to do that. Wherever 
there is a death in police custody 
there is always a full investigation. 

I share your anger at our failure 
to bring the murderers of Stephen 
Lawrence to justice That is why 
we are looking at the possibility of 
giving the prosecution the right to 
appeal when the judge halts a case 
before it reaches the jury 

There is no doubt that the great- 
est cause of poverty is unemploy- 
ment Business — not government 
— creates stable, lasting job oppor- 
tunities. And a low-tax economy 
creates the conditions in which 
business can flourish. Unemploy- 
ment is now at its lowest level for 
five years. And Is continuing to 
fall here, while it rises in Europe. 

Crime prevention is vitaL Two 
weeks ago we set out proposals for 
locally-based Child Crime Teams to 
identify children at risk — perhaps 
because they play truant or have a 
drug problem — and help tackle fac- 
tors which make them vulnerable 
But if people commit crime they 
should be punished, ftor a first-time 
offender, that may mean a caution. 
For a less serious offender, a com- 
munity punishment. But those who 
persistently commit crimes, or who 
are a danger to the public . need to 
be sent to prison. 

Yours, 

Michael 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 
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SMAJLLWEED 


m SHAME feat the Penrith and 
Mm Border constituency appears 
be landlocked. IT It wasn't, 
SmaUwced would recommend that 
tlw prism fa* mooredoff Port- 
land shoufa be stuck there Instead. 
In tribute to local MP and Home 
Office demon tetter-writer; David 
Macdean, It's not true, as some 
allege, that carping critics have 
failed to suggest any alternative 
location. The Lib Dem peer Lord 
Harris has recommended the 
waters off Folkestone, the Home 
Secretary's constituency while let- 
ter-writers to Dorset papers have 
advocated a berth on the Thames at 
Westminster to spoil MPs' terrace 
views. Assuming the rivers around 
Penrith are too narrow to take the 
convict ship. SmaHweed’s prefer- 
ence would be Maidstone, the ctm- 
stituenevof prison minister and 
future Scunthorpe FC manager 
Ann WMdecpmbe (you might 

squeeze it on the Medway near the 
barracks* or Dorecasa warning to 
the people cf that town of what 
might befall them should they on 
May 1, reelect Britain's least entic- 
ing MR David Shaw 

A rebuttolist wtth a pager inter- 
rupts me to comment: Expressions 
like “prison hulk* and “convict 
ship" are desperately pejorative. 
Pejorators like you should loarrt 
from the MP for Weymouth and 
Portland, Ian Bruce, who recently- 
told the Commons: It is not a prison 
—it IsaJkntingftKitity. 

F air P5ay (Wyke Regis) lorices: Is 
Austin Healey England’s new 
scrum halt the first car to be 
picked for Us country? 

Smalhoeed replies with a snore 
Certainly not What short mem£> 
ries some people have in wyke 
Regis! What about Armstrong Sid- 
detey the flying Cambridge Univer- 
sity wing who would have won 
many more caps had his career not 
coincided with that of Prince 
Obolensky? Or Morris Cowley the 
18-stone Moseley second row for- 
ward who ployed against Scotland 
at Murrayfieid in the 1961-62 sea- 
son. but was dropped for the next 
game, at Twickenham, after 
groundsmen complained cf the 
Indentations he made In the pitch? 
Ftew now recall the buccaneering 
French hill back.de Dion Bouton, 
but l would have thought that his 
opposite number at Parc des 
Princes In January 1937, Aston 
Marlin— later Tory MP for Beck- 
enham South, until that unfortu- 
nate thing with the actress— would 
have struck a chord here and there. 
If you widen the field to indude 
women's rugby then of course 
there is also the flank forward Mer- 
cedes Benz, who pfayed for an Adolf 
Hitter select XV against Nuneaton 
seconds in March 19», but took lit- 
tle part in the game after failing to 
return from a pit stop. 

T HE AUTHOR. Smallweed 
reads at the front of some- 
body's novel, “has asserted 
her moral rights". Fair enough in 
the case of this book, but what 
about others distinctly less salubri- 
ous? Would a new edition of the 
works of the Marquis deSade state 
at the outset: “the author has 
asserted his moral rights"? 
Immoral rights more like. Does this 
formula likewise occur in. say Irv- 
ing Welsh ("all the usual Scottish 
grime gothic, ” writes Small weed’s 
literary adviser), Helen Zahavi 
(“Dirty Weekend heroine murders 
a man for looking at her, then picks 
up a few old boys in Brighton and 
slits their throats just for fun") or 
John King ("Paki-bashing and 
hanging out with Combat 18 yobs in 
the Shed at Chelsea”)? 

A pedant writes: It seems to have 
escaped your notice that the Mar- 
quis de Sade died at Charenton in 
1814. How could a man dead these 
183 years be said to have asserted 
his moral rights? 

Smalhoeed wearily ripostes: Oh, 
all right then. Would it say. “The 
Marquis de Sade has posthumously 
asserted his moral rights"? 

m MESSAGE from 
tem “dave.babs*Szen. co.uk>” (I 
^^Khink this formula means 
that people from the Internet are 
asserting their moral rights): 
“Knowing cf Smalhveed's passion 
(obsession?) about new phrases, I 
wondered if he saw the following, 
in an article about old jeans in 

Thursday’s ' '(I'ce deleted the 

name of the publication here, since 
it's the Guardian). *1 called Levi's 
and overnighted them pictures.' Is 
this the first sighting In the UK? 

In this form. Dave.Babs — mean- 
ing: to send overnight — probably 
yes. Until now: the verb to 
“overnight" has Implied an 
overnight stay as in: “Fascinating 
as they were, these familiar tourist 
sites were not a patch on the places 
where we overnighted; the 
quaintly-named Ferine des Saltira- 
banques (Tumblers' Form), the 
remote Metairie de Cedeillan, the 
apple-scented Domaine du Bac. '* 1 
wish I could claim to hove made 
that up. but I have to admit that I 
took it from a piece in the quaintly - 

named Sunday Times. 

T HERE was a time when our 
cherished agriculture minis- 
ter was known as plain Dou- 
gins Hogg. During his recent 
sufferings that seems to have 
changed to “Embattled Douglas 
Hors". This adjective was applied 
in the Independent on February 
14, the Mail on February 18. the 
Press Association service on 
March 5 and 6. the London 
Evening Standard on March 7. and 
the Financial Times, Guardian 
and Telegraph on March 13. 
(Returns for yesterday's papers 
are not yet available). It would not 
surprise m»» if his formidable wife 
now addressed him os Embaitied. 
rather than Douglas. 

Or perhaps as "Batty", for short. 
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Wole Soyinka 

has been charged 
with treason by 
the Nigerian 
government. 

From his US exile, the 
Nobel laureate pours 
scorn on the accusations 

If the world 
won’t help, 
we must 
fight alone 


THE WEEK! 17 


lAffHEN 1 wrote In my latest 
mama took. The Open Sore of 
W W the Continent, that “the 
judicial murder of the Ogoni nine 
and the continued decimation of 
Ogoni people was the first Niger- 
ian experimentation, with ethnic 
cleansing, authorised and sus- 
tained by the Nigerian despot Gen- 
eral Sani Abacha", some critics in 
foreign ministries described this 
as the language of an activist 
given to dramatising his oppo- 
nents’ action. 

Prior to this grotesque display 
of savagery by General Abacha, he 
had acceded to the plot of the 
chieftain of his Tbn-Ton 
Macoutes, tomafla Gwarzo, to fab- 
ricate a coup d’6tat Those who 
succeed as^ or are suspected of act- 
ing as, couriers of details of the 
secret kangaroo court proceedings 
of those alleged to he involved in 
the coup, are rounded up. tried in 

minutes and sentenced to 
stretches varying from seven 
years to life imprisonment. 

The standard charge Is “con- 
cealment to treason”. The chair - 
man of the Campaign for 
Democracy is already among the 
victims of th is madness and the 
two ex-military rulers of Nigeria 
were also Jailed for “levying war ] 
agains t the Federal Republic of 1 
Nigeria". Countless others have i 
been held without being charged- 
for the crime of “association” 
with- the so-called coup plotters. 
Yet none of this appears to be a 
sufficient signal to the world. 

Now that Abacha h««t prepared 
a list of 14 people, myself 
included, for a charge of “levying 
war against the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria by conspiring with oth- 
ers to explode bombs" and “caus- 
ing explosion in several parts of 
Nigeria”, perhaps some mil see 
why Ogoniland is only the model 
for the actualisation of a totalitar- 


ian o nslaug ht on liberated, politi- 
cally sophisticated sections of the 
Nigerian polity which have dared 
expose and confront the power 
obsession of a minusc ule but 
obdurate hegemony 

The only way Abacha knows to 
deal with political opposition is 
not to negotiate, discuss or de bate, 
but to liquidate its leaders. And if 
he cannot contrive this physically 
through his executioners (as with 
the more than 200 demonstrators 

mowed down by hjf soldiers in 
1993), then beH seek to repeat the 
phantom coup d'etat or the tragic 
Saro-Wiwa experience. 

This time, he is biting off more 
than he can chew However much 
Abacha may harass or intimidate 
the democratic opposition, our 
central position remains that 
Abacha is not the legitimate presi- 
dent of Nigeria and his regime is 
not its legitimate government any 
more than an armed robber is the 
legitimate possessor of the prop- 
erty he has stolen. 

It is very difficult for us to be 
surprised by this predictable 
despot and his gang. The build-up 
had been clear foam the outset If I 
had been in Nigeria when the coup 
was engineered. I'd have been the 
first on the list of those to be 
arraigned. Although I am not an 
Ogoni, I would probably have fea- 
tured in the list of those sacrificed 
for speaking out against genocide 
in OgonHand. I 

So this whole orchestration has 1 
been set in motion since I became 
Abacha 's most prominent neme- 1 
sis. I was supposed to have been in 
Benin Republic on January 28, 
atte n di n g a meeting of labour 1 
leaders and students, where “we 
planned to disrupt the local gov- 
ernment election”. 

At the time In question, I was in 
Davos in Switzerland at the World 
Economic Summit among my 



Under threat, all those who 
protest, like the demonstrators 
defiant In Lagos in 1995 

witnesses are Nelson Mandela, 
Yasser Arafat, Kofi Annan and 
Binyamin Netanyahu. Yet the 
regime's Intelligence came out 
with the details of my meeting in 
Benin Republic on television! 

As though this was not enough, 
Abacha granted an interview to 
the Washington Times newspaper 
in February where he repeated the 
allegation that I am a terrorist 
responsible for aD the bomb blasts 
in Nigeria. The Washington Times 
is now facing a libel suit for the 
indiscretion of pu blishing this 
blatant lie. 

I and other members of the 
democratic movement are already 


condemned to long jail sentences 
for another “treasonable offence”. 
This combination of diversion, 
bloody-mindedness and lies will 
not intimidate the opposition into 
silence. Neither wDl it confiise any 
discerning observer as to the true 
state of things in Nigeria, which is 
the reign of terror unleashed by 
Abacha. Dissent in Nigeria will not 
go away until Abacha has gone. 

Yet Jt is important to put 
Abacha into perspective. He 
knows that he is nothing without 
his foreign collaborators In Nige- 
ria’s agemy. 

What further proof is 
demanded by the world? Why have 
African leaders — heads of states 
and revolutionary veterans — 
foiled until now to halt Abacha's 
repetitious game or to challenge 
his transparent ploy of purchas- 
ing time? Take the regime’s elabo- 
rate charade called “transition to 
civilian rule". Even as it becomes 
clearer by the day that Abacha, 
ever the ludicrous imitator of his 
predecessor Ibrahim Babangida, 
is seeking to perpetuate himself 
as a civilian president, foreign 
governments continue to say let's 
wait a little longer. Really he has 
promised us. be has given his word 
♦hat this time, once this latest 
exercise is over, he will make his 
pronouncement 

Now that Abacha says it is his 
constituency's decision whether 
he should run or not. and that he 
will not be the first military man 
to seek electoral veneer for his dic- 
tatorship, the world continues to 
wait on him. 

However, just in case the com- 
pliance of his hypnotised watch- 
ers and consumers or Nigerian oil 
begins to wear thin, Abacha has 
stumbled on the perfect plot: con- 
coct treason charges against 
Soyinka, Enahoro and others, and 
while that case drags on in the 


court in which he is judge. Jury 
and executioner, declare your pres- 
idential ambition. 

Yet the world watches In cold 
complicity as this conspiracy to 
eliminate all real and imaginary 
opponents to Abacha’s dictator- 
ship is concretised. Even though 
the world knows that nobody cred- 
its the work of a judiciary ousted 
from the right of adjudication on 
any issue that involves the mili- 
tary, its regime and its servants. 

In fairness. Nigeria watchers 
also blow a few local collabora- 
tors, some of them with impres- 
sive radical pedigrees, who assist 
them in rationalising any situa- 
tion. They also know elements 
within the political class who also 
reinforce their alibi for Inaction — 
and even for covert diplomatic sus- 
tenance of the terrorist at the 
helm of power. 

Those governments that believe 
that Nigeria's Godot is Just around 
the corner in the labyrinths of 

Aso-Rock Fbrtress are no friends 
to the Nigerian people. They have 
forgotten their own history or. for 
reasons best known to them, have 
chosen to patronise us, to treat us 
as second-class subjects of the his- 
torical process. 

Perhaps, though, their intent 
may be to deliver the message that 
we do not hear, or that we are too 
complacent in the certitude of Jus- 
tice to understand: which Is that 
our destiny* rests in no other hands 
but ours. 

IT that is so, we welcome the dis- 
tressing signals and their implicit 
challenge. Our commitment 
remains to the enthronement of 
genuine democracy as expressed 
on June 12, 1993, and to the perma- 
nent removal of the military from 
our lives. In whatever guise they 
may appear This, we know, is no 
small task but wc are prepared for 
a marathon. 


Flash cash on delivery 


It's bonus 
time in the 
City - but 
are the huge 
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; MHHE young men who sit 
‘ Id front of the banks of 

- screens in City dealing 

H rooms look forward to 

Ml the weeks before Easter 

Hi in the way that the rest 

of us get excited about Christmas. 
It is their festive season — a time 
for giving and receiving. But it’s not 
trinkets that change hands in the 
Square Mile during March, it’s fat 
annual bonus cheques. And they 
are getting bigger every year 
The culture of yearly bonuses 
which can be more than many peo- 
ple will earn In a lifetime has been, 
hi g hli g hted Again this week. One of 
the top merchant banks, Schroders, 
revealed that the bonuses it pays to 
1,000 of its staff have risen by some 
E45JJ00 a head — to an average of 
£225,000 each. The average pay at 
the bonk, including the relatively 
lowly sums earned by secretaries 
and post-room staff, has rocketed 
from around £75,000 last year to 
more than £90JX» this year 
Meanwhile, NatWest Bank 
announced its decision not to pay 
out SB mfllioD in bonuses after 
uncovering a gaping £90 million i 
“black bole" of losses caused by 
one or more of its City traders. But, 
though NatWest won’t say how 
many people are affected, it Is less 
than 10. And it didn’t even include 
one of Nat West’s star traders. Jean 
Francois Nguyen, who has been 
suspended while the bank investi- 
gates the loss. Nguyen received a £3 
million bonus last year 
This yean toe banks and brokers 
in the City of London are paying 
out record bonuses. Add them 
together and, according to one firm 
of City headhunters, the 1997 grand 
total is likely to top half a b illio n 
pounds. 

It Is not exactly money for noth- 
ing. The financial services Industry 
in the UK employs 600,000 people, 
half of them in the City It earns £20 
billion from abroad and makes up 
&5 percent of GDP. 

Nevertheless, the bosses of 
some of Britain’s public compa- 
nies must be faming. Their 
annual reports spell out exactly 
what their directors earn, and the 
top men at some of the privatised 
utilities have bad to endure pub- 
lic vilification for their salaries. 
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CAROLE GALLEY: 

The toe Maiden, fa* 
deputy Chairman 
of Mercury Asset 
Management and 
the City's highest 
paid woman — £1 
m HH ow sa l ar y 

package last year. Can h old t he 
fate of com pa nies In he 1 hands. 


Yet their rewards pale into 
insignificance compared to the 
cash earned by some of toe City’s 
anonymous young dealers. A sur- 
vey Of company finance directors 
this week showed that there is 
increasing bitterness and hostility 
towards City traders. 

Six out off 10 finance bosses in 
ordinary companies believe City 
bonuses should be curbed. They 
spake af a “greed culture”, which 

“devalues the efforts of those who 

make the money that the traders 
move around”. Even the Bank of 




MAURICE THOMPSON 

The transfer of Th om p so n and 
coleague Michael Coins from 
merchant bank Warburg to rival 
Deutsche Morg an Grenfell Is 
befieved to have mowed City 

salaries up. The 30-yewr-old* 

were wooed on the promise of 

salary packages worth £7 mBBon 











NGUYEN 


TCngianri is starting to worry It 
reckons the rewards on offer to 
some traders are so high they 
mi ght be tempted to t ake o utra- 
geous risks to hit their targets. 

If a gamble pays eff dealers 
might get toe equivalent of a lot- 
tery jackpot, but if it doesn’t, the 
worst that can happen — apart 
from their employer potentially 
losing millions — is that toey lose 
their joh. And erven if they are 
booted out they often walk away 
with a bundle of money Their 
employers hate to wfrnrt they bays 


of Caobal Deriva- 
tives at NatWest 
received £3 md&on 
bonus last year. 

Suspended by 

NatWest Markets while ft invests 
gates £90 ii JB km tra c ing loss. 


been hit by losses and will pay off 
traders whose deals have gone spec- 
tacularly wrong to ensure their 
misfortune never becomes public 
knowledge. 

But after a series of public scan- 
dals, from. Nick Leeson and the Bar- 
ings debacle to this mouth's 
NatWest affair; the Bank of Eng- 
land seems worried that there are a 
lot of accidents waiting to happen 
on City trading floors. 

Tt wants hank* to double check 

their monitoring systems and bring 

in more “eam-now pay-later” 


KAVEH ALAMOOTI 

Lebanese maths wizard and 
arbitrageur — making huge 
profits for his Japanese bank 
employer. His r ewa r d: £9 mil- 
lion. Family man who lives In 
North London. When his 
windfall was revealed by 
newspapers, he sent them all 
h and writ te n Christmas cards. 


bonus systems so that traders don’t 
earn bonuses on business that 
eventually turns sour 

That would at least put a stop to 
episodes like that at Barings, where 
top men demanded their bonuses 
from the Dutch bank which stepped 
in to rescue Barings. Other City- 
watchers want dealers fined if they 
overachieve — on the basis that 
they must be taking too many risks. 

Not everyone is unhappy about 
the bonus bonanza. London estate 
agents and purveyors of quaint 
country cottages along the south 


NICOLA HORUCK 

Mother of five, 
presided over pen- 
sion funds worth 
£18 bBOon before 
she was sacked 
this year, aHegecfly 
for considering 
decamping to a rival bank. 
Bonuses of £2 ndfUon reported. 


coast are rubbing their hands in 
anticipation of this year's City 
handouts. The City’s finest invest- 
ment minds tend to spend their 
windfalls — on penthouses, sports 
cars, cottages, Alpine chalets and 
yachts. 

The Financial Times recently 
carried a job advert offering two 

City posts with a basic salary or £1 
milli on. One of toe posts even 
boasted “no management experi- 
ence necessary”. A third job with 
the same firm promised 1 ‘unlim- 
ited” rewards. The lavish terms, 


bank bosses constantly explain, are 
absolutely necessary in order to get 
the best staff. These traders, it 
seems, can’t work to their best abili- 
ties. if they are not “incentivised” 
with the possibility of at least 
tripling their salaries with an 
annual bonus. 

It is strikingly like football Star 
players get mega salaries and win 
huge bonuses. If a dealing team 
does particularly well, its mem- 
bers will be wooed away to join 
other teams. And that can involve 
enormous transfer and signing- 
on fees. 

The man at toe centre of the 
NatWest scandal illustrates the 
point Kyriacos Papouis. aged 29, 
got good A levels and went to Keele 
University before joining NatWest 
Markets as a graduate trainee Six 
years later, and still a “junior" 
trader he was paid around £80,000 a 
year and a US rival reportedly 
offered him a salary of £100,000, a 
guaranteed bonus of £100,000 and a 
signing-on fee cf £100.000. 

Twenty years ago. City bonuses 
hardly existed. Then came the 
1980s takeover boom. The develop- 
ment of “derivatives" markets, 
where highly numerate young 
men trade highly complex fixtures 
and options products, provided 
more jobs with big bonuses. The 
markets were developed as a 
service to enable ordinary compa- 
nies to hedge their trading risks, 
but have since taken on a life of 
their own. Banks buy and sell, 
using their own money, for their 
own profit 

The first really big bonus went 
to Kaveh Alamouti, a North Lon- 
don mathematics wizard, who 
worked for a Japanese h ank and 
bagged a £9 million bonus out cf 
his deals. But in the last few 
years, the bonus culture has 
become even more widespread. 
Fund managers, the men and and 
women who manage our pensions 
and unit trusts, have jumped on 
the bandwagon. Housewife-super- 
star Nicola Hoiiick who was 
recently sacked by Morgan Gren- 
fell, had evidently clocked up £2 
million in bonuses. 

Carole Galley is another fiind 
manager making millions. The 
woman known as toe Ice Maiden Is 
one of the City’s heavy- hitters. 
Her company Mercury Asset Man- 
agement owns so many shares it 
can hold the fate of a company in 
its hands. She netted a £l million 
bonus last year. 

Needless to say Wall Street sets 
the pace on salaries. Any UK bank 
or broker who wants to compete in 
the samp market has to offer toe 
same rewards, and at toe moment 
the only way is up. 

Last week it was announced In 
New York that Joe Roby the presi- 
dent of a US investment bank 
which has just bought a foothold In 
the UK, got a 78 per cent rise last 
year — Ws salary to more 

t han S33 million, or f20 million; $54 
million of the total teas his bonus. 

It is only a matter of time before 
the same sort of figures come to the 
City of London. 



FREE GREENHOUSE 

WITH THIS MONTH'S VEGETARIAN GOOD FOOD 


BBC Vegetarian Good Food nwgazme 
doesn't just contain great reape ideas 
for when yoo don't want to eat meat. 

This month's issue comes with a free 


24 page supplement -'Easy Ways 
to a Green Home' Find out how to 
save energy and money in the homer 
how to shop with a conscience, and 


which qipfamces ore greenest 
for your kitchen. 
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On sale now in 
local environment 







Up... The byte-sized heroine of 
Playstation smash Tomb Raider 
breaks hearts as she gambols 
through cyberspace in skimpy togs. 
Up . . . Lara Croft a singer from 
Reading, is the real-life incarnation 
of the Sony siren. Next week, she 
releases her first single. Raider. 

And Away ... Plans are afoot for 
Tomb Raider movie, which could pro- 
pel Ms Croft to a more fleshly fame. 


Falling: 

Terry 

Wogan 




43 


Going . . . 

Terry’s at the top of the tree, with a 
thrice-weekly chat show. Then, in 
1992, 'Wogan is axed' to make way 
for Eldorado. 

Going . . . Last year, Terry lashes 
out at the BBC, arguing that quality 
had been sacrificed for trivial light 
entertainment and quiz games. 
Gone . . . Terry's given a chance to 
redress that balance; he’s to take 
over as presenter of that highbrow, 
alternative, educational bulletin, the 
National Lottery Live! 


The Chinese refused to let Jean-Jacques Annaud 
shoot his film in Tibet. No problem, said Annaud, we’ll 
make it in India. Then they stopped him filming there, 
too. Laurence B Chollet catches up with one of the 
world’ s most determined film-makers — in Argentina 

The race 
forTbet 


J EAN-JACQUES Annaud 
does not like doing things 
the easy way Nor does he 
like to admit defeat Take 
his movie of Umberto 
Ear’s novel. The Name Of The 
Rose. Set in a monastery in the Mid- 
dle Ages, the French director spent 
months checking out most of the 
monasteries in Europe. He never 
did find the one he wanted — the 
one that “captured the right emo- 
tions" — so he built his own, and it 
became the largest set in Europe 
since the filmin g of Cleopatra. 

Now Annaud is recreating Tibet 
— in Argentina. The French direc- 
tor is positively Pangloss ian about 
Seven Years In Tibet “Not being 
able to shoot in Tibet has not been a 
problem for me," he says. “If I had 
been authorised to shoot there. I 
would have had to give a Chinese 
image of the country It wouldn’t 
reproduce the spirit of the 1940s 
and 1950s when my story takes 
place. Our efforts here have two 
levels: one is to make a very good, 
entertaining movie; the other is to 
make a movie that is going to wit- 
ness the culture of Tibet as it was.” 


For the past four months. 
Annaud has been working on a $60 
million production that stars Brad 
Pitt, David Thewlis and 150 
Tibetans from around the globe. 
The film, based on a true story 
stars Pitt as Heinrich Harrer the 
climb er who set out to scale Nanga 
Parbat in India, was interned by 
the British during the second 
world war and escaped by climbing 
over the Himalayas into TibeL 
There, he became an adviser to the 
young D alai r ama and discovered 
Buddhism. Thewlis plays Peter 
Auftcbnaiten the climber who 
accompanied Harrec 
The project has Involved 
Annaud himself In a mission — to 
complete the first big-budget movie 
about the early life of the Dalai 
Lama. His rival is Martin Scorsese, 
whose film Kundun is based on the 
Dalai Lama's autobiography and Is 
written by Melissa Mathisoa aka 
Mrs Harrison Ford. Both projects 
have run into difficulties with the 
Chinese authorities, who complain 
that Scorsese's film is an attempt 
“to glorify the Dalai Lama”, the liv- 
ing symbol of Tibetan indepen- 


dence, and is “an interference in 
C hina’ s internal affairs". And both 
films are supported by the Lama— 
Annaud’s gives a role to the Dalai 
Lama’s sister; Jetstm Pema, who 
plays her own mother; and employs 
Tenzin Tethong, one-time prime 
minister of the Tibetan govem- 
ment- in-exile, as an advisor 


F ilming in Tibet was 
never an option for 
Annaud. Since the Chi- 
nese invaded the country 
in 1951, driving the Dalai 
Tama from the country in 1959, 
they have ruled the “Land of 
Snows" as a conquered province, 
repressing Buddhist culture. So the 
French director planned to shoot In 
northern India and spent nearly 
six months and $1 million scouting 
locations, only to have the Indian 
prime minister’s office call off the 
shooting, reportedly in response to 
pressure from the Chinese. 

Undeterred, Annaud upped his 
tents and moved the production 
halfway around the globe to west- 
ern Argentina and the Andes, an 
area that he knew bore a striking 


resemblance to TibeL That seemed 
to settle things — until December, 
when Annaud found that he. Pitt 
and other members of the produc- 
tion had been black-listed by the 
Chinese-run Tibetan tourist office 
and are now forbidden from enter- 
ing Tibet— and China. 

“This has been the most politi- 
cal film I have ever been involved 
in," says executive producer 
Richard Goodwin. “The Chinese 
do not want to be criticised. What 
they did in Tibet they feel, is an 

internal problem of theirs.” 

In Argentina. Annaud built the 
film's 40-odd sets in the suburbs 
outside Mendoza, a European- 
style city in the foothills of the 
Andes. The detail is astonishing: 
the-streets of this fake Lhasa are 
littered with dung — from real 
yaks which Annaud had imported 
for the film. 

China has not been the only 
obstacle to the filming. There’s 
also been the small problem of 
Brad-O-Mania. There has been a 
commotion among Argentina's 
teenage girls since Pitt’s arrival at 
Buenos Aires airport in Septem- 
ber, when he and co-star Thewlis 
wound up being chased across the 
tarmac, Beatles-style, after secu- 
rity guards tipped off fans. But 
Seven Years is on schedule and 
budget — and set to wrap this 
month after climbing sequences 
have been shot in the remote 
stretches of northwest Canada. 

Meanwhile, over In Morocco all 
hell has been let loose. Mathison 
and Fbrd are allegedly furious that 
Seven Years has stolen a lead on 
Kundun and will almost definitely 
be completed first They feel that 
the studio has procrastinated over 
the movie — after all, it is more 
than three years since they first 
visited Tibet to research Kundun. 

Back in LA things aren't much 
happier Disney has been faced 
with a huge dilemma — do they 
follow their conscience and sup- 
port the Dalai Lama, or do they 
take heed of China's warning that 
if they go ahead with the movie 
the firm’s planned expansion into 
China will be threatened? 

Here in Argentina Annaud is 
patiently applying hims elf to the 


task in hand. He is known to spend 
three to five years on a movie, mas- 
tering the topic — be it the anthro- 
pology of early cavemen or the 
architecture of colonial Vietnam. 

“There’s a reason why this man 
takes several years before he does 
another film — it’s an experience 
for him, " says Brad Pitt “Ask him 
about The Bean and he’ll tell you 
how he painted fields to get then 
to look right!" 

Annaud’s energy is evident as 
he orchestrates the coronation 
scene of the young Dalai Lama on 
a set that has transformed an old 
garlic warehouse outside Mendoza 
into a replica of the Tibetan Hall 
of Good Deeds. The set is breath- 
taking: it rises three storeys and 
covers nearly 9.000 square Feet; 30- 
foot prayer banners dangle from 
the balconies, while the walls are 
frescoed with dozens of colour- 
fully painted Buddhas. 

As row after row bow to the 
young Dalai Lama, a wave of 
human flesh rolls through the vast 
halL pointing the way to the only 
Western fece. Pitt, as Harrer, is 
near the last row in a simple robe. 
He is bowing — and that’s the 
point of the scene: he has traded 
in his western ego for Buddhist 
compassion and become a part of 
Tibetan culture. 

Annaud says: “Harrer is a man 
who leaves his country very 
famous and very unhappy He 
returns after his stay in Tibet with 
no possessions except himself. 
And he is very happy indeed!" 

The director is fascinated with 
exploring the clash of cultures 
and its effect on the human heart. 
In Quest For Fire, aided by 
Desmond Morris and the late 
Anthony Burgess, he developed 
four different tribes — each with 
their own language and culture. 

After the film was shot, Annaud 
still wasn’t happy with the lan- 
guage of the fourth tribe, so be 
flew in a tribe of Inuits from the 
Arctic Circle, and put them to work 
in a sound studio in Toronto — 
dubbing. The fourth tribe now had 
a language Annaud liked; Inult. He 
talks about the importance of the 
image, how a good image should 
’’ring a secret bell In your heart” 


Pilgrim fathers . . . The entrance 
to the Forbidden City of Lhasa, 
recreated In the suburbs of 
Mendoza, Argentina 

PHOTOGRAPH. OAMD APPLEBY 

To ring the bells in this case, 
Annaud, a talented photographer, 
spent months travelling around 
Tibet and Tibetan settlements in 
Bhutan. Nepal, and India. He took 
21,000 photographs, which covered 
everything from shots of The 
Potala to portraits or Tibetan chil- 
dren In rural villages* He assem- 
bled the pictures into books which 
became the gospel for his produc- 
tion departments. “When you dig 
into a country like that, it is not 
only about landscapes, architec- 
ture. It's about a people,” he says. “1 
look at their costumes, their shoes, 
the way they braid their hair. It's 
not only getting to understand the 
behavioural aspect, but the mind of 
a people . . . their soul.” 

The emotional core of his cast 
have been the 75 Buddhist monks 
imported from Tibetan settlements 
in India. Some were bom and 
raised in Tibet and lived through 
many of the events in the film — 
including the Dalai Lama's corona- 
tion. That experience has added a 
profound reality Annaud says. 
“This film is coming out of mem- 
ory" He points out that only about 
10 seconds of the actual ceremony 
was filmed, because of poor light. 

On the Chinese from, all has 
gone quiet. Last month Deng 
Xiaoping died. Hong Kong is ever 
closer to reverting to Chinese sov- 
ereignty and there are probably 
bigger fish for the government to 
fry than two films racing to pay 
homage to the Dalai Lama. Many 
supporters of Tibet believe both 
Scorsese and Annaud have to take 
advantage of the lull if their films 
are to have a political impact. 

Bads in Argentina. Tenzin 
Tt thong saj?: “The Tibetans. I 
think, are quite happy that some- 
one has chosen to use this incredi- 
ble medium to tell their story They 
feel this way because what hap- 
pened in Tibet Is not a finished 
story Something quite precious has 
been lost in 111161, something that 
may be precious for the world." 
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masterpiece 
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“...dialogue 
knocks even 

Tarantino’s 
for six.” 



This week, Michael Billington bemoaned the 
death of the public play. Royal Court 
director Stephen Daldry takes him to task 

uei real. 

,oia ooy 

i 

■ MUST challenge your notion 

■ that young writers are scared 
H of writing about the “great 
drama of public life”. They may 
well be bored with it, or find it 
irrelevant, or find the real poli- 
tics elsewhere — bnt surely not 
"scared". 

From my experience we are 
enjoying a generation of young 
writers who are demonstrating a 

strength and optimism unseen for 
years. 

You seem to hanker after the 
younger generation apeing both 
the subject and form of an older 
established generation writing an 
the whole for a more established 
older audience. 

I do not believe the new audi- 
ence. like the new writers, share 
your concerns — it is illogical to 


STILL PICCADILLY 
SHOWING 


0171 -137 3561 


Traverse Theatre, Cambridge Arts Theatre 
and The Oxford Playhouse present the 
Traverse Theatre Company's production of 

WIDOWS 

by Ariel Dorfman 

in collaboration with Tony Kushner 

EUROPEAN PREMIERE 

“a strong image that shows how past crimes 
return to haunt the present* The Guanfian 


TOUR DATES 

The Oxford Plarhnasa U - 15 Mat 
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IHeiicagto Playhouse 18 - 22 Mar 
CALL 0191 230 5151 


Ikaveraa, Edrafanr^ 25 Mai - 8 Apr 
CAli 01 31 Z28 1004 

TRAVERSE 
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DOUBT. MJ Km 





found in debating the crisis in 
education, or the decay of the 
monarchy etc. These subjects may 
be important but many of the new 
writers are not hankering after a 
journalistic debate. They tend not 
tolook back in regret but forward 
with rage in the search for a more 
profound morality 

Pigeon-holing new writing is 
fraught with dangers. Gone are 
the days when we would refer to 
“social realism” or “the debate 
play” as the dominant means of 
expression in new theatre writ- 
ing. Authenticity — the by-word 
for quality control throughout 
much of 70s and 80s — has been 
Mown apart by the new poets, 
exploring language and character 
unshackled by the limits of actual 
experience. Others are passion- 
ately writing about the politics or 
despair, or the politics of the 
imagination, and some are even 
engaging in the debates you con- 
stantly demand of them." but often 
using dream, memory, sensuality 
and eroticism. 


For a producing theatre it Is 
not possible to Induce the single 
voice of a generation, simply 
because there is no such thing as 
a cohesive generation to talk to. 
Our awareness of social, political 
and cultural fragmentation 
should result not in a demand for 
a coherent voice of dissent (espe- 


cially expressed in the 70s 
“debate play" — that surely is 
just being scared of the new) but 
rather in a celebration of a new 
generation of writers, searching 
vigorously for understanding, 
who are vocalising the diverse 
chorus of dissent this country so 
desperately needs. 


Book of the Week 


What a cunning linguist 
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THE KINO'S 


ENGLISH 


“My interest in words as parts of 
language preceded their appeal to me as 
units of literature of any sort, and 1 was 
learning how to spell some individual 
words before 1 knew what they meant** 

Kingsley Amis had been playing with 
the idea of a book about the use of the 
English language for many years. He 
finished Tht' King *.v English; «*l Guide 
to Modem Usage shortly before his 
death in October 1 W5. 


Holdback £16.99 (+ £1.99 p&p) 

To order Tin- King's English b> Kingsley Amis from 7/eOuard|Mt 

P«w* a UK cheque payable to: Freephone 0500 GOO 102 

7 Zk -Guardian Interactive, •£ Fax 0161 324 587ft 

250 Western Avenue, (Switch. Delta, visa. Mastercard) 
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! CHANNEL- 
SURFING 

I STUART 


Dear 

Daria 

Jft T 2am. caffetnated beyond 
sleep, only OS sitcoms 
^^dubbed into German wm ' 
do. The Nanny, a woeful import 
that Sky screens on the same 
Thursday evening as the exams' 
ite Seinfeld, is never fanny in - 
•Rnpiigh. The premise — 
repressed Limey toff hires 
mouthy New York broad, to look 
after Ms rate kids — is too self- 
conscious for comedy to thrive. 

B ut on the German station 
RTL, The Nanny is strangely 
watchable. Double takes after 
Incomprehensible but guess- 
able dialogue, Brooklyn- 
accented cuddling with the kids 

rendered in (who knows?) a 
sassy Bavarian dialect— these 
are what make the show funny, 
rt begs all sorts of intriguing 
questions. Is the canned laugh- 
ter in English or redubbed? 

And do Americans laugh differ- 
ently from Germans at bad sit- 
coms?.-. 

Channel surfing Is a private 
business. To flip through 47 
channels, never settling to any- 
thing more than two minutes of 
The Fugees video on. The Box, 
or the sluggish shame of 
English basketball, is some- 
thing you can only do alone. 
Sometimes, true, this activity is 
the symptom of a pitiful atten- 
tion span, flitting through a 
woridof apparent choice, 
unable to engage with any- 
thing. Unless there's something 


really intractable on the 
Hellenic station. 

But sometimes channel surf- 
ing puts one in a superior mode 
of consciousness, brought about 
by multitasking between differ- 


a pleasurable interest in them 
alL The other week! flipped 
between The Krays on Sky 
Movies and a sanitised version 
of. Mldnighi Rim on BBCl. On its 
own, nei t he r would be very 
entert aining , bnt to flip between 
the two was a solitary joy 

- Part of the pleasure was bow 
violent macho talk became 
ridiculous in both fibwst in The 
Krays, full-on Cockney bad- 
mouthing (“We’ll have to do 

that ponce oven He's having a - 
laugh”) was never as upsetting 
as what Ron and Reg actually 
did to their fellow East End 

hoods. In Mi dn^mtim | +Tit> 
Beeb’s dubbing of De Niro at 
his most delectably foul- 
mouthed (“I’m gonna kick your 
freakin' ass, yon freakin' 
freak”) was undermined thor- 
oughly if you took the trouble 
to read his lips. 

When surfing, one always 
returns to MTV, the home of 
inattention. No one, surely, 
could have watched the first 
part of file documentary series 
Girl Power this week without 
realising this Is hot a feminist 
account ofrecentpop but 
another excuse to Show Spice 
Girls and Alanis Morrissett e 
videos. There is, though, one 
MTV programme that keeps 
one's attention engaged for 
more than three minutes: Daria, 
the cartoon spin off from Besvis 
And Butt-head. Better than its 
bastard ancestor; it’s about a 
dysfunctional teenage girl, 
whose voiceover is done by a . 
woman with a voice as sexily 
sardonic as Lilith's from 

Cheers, and who is blessed with 
a script from heaven. Typical 
dialogue: Dad: “How’s the self- 
esteem coming; ktddo?** Darla; 
“My self-esteem teacher said 
that being addressed all my life 
with childish epithets like 
Tdddo’ is probably a key source 
of my problems.” “Really?" 

“No." I could wateh this staff 
alone, delightedly, for hours. 


The fans are older, their knees are shot and 
they can *t dance any more (rf they ever could). 
Dave Simpson joins James’s sell-out tour 

Wrinldie riot 


The conversion 


I TEBLT a bit like a party for 
homecoming war heroes. All 
around/clusters of boys dad 
in Manchester-ish fashions nod- 
ded excitedly; a floppy-hatted 
thirtysomething tripped over 
Ms ownshoes, spilling beer 
everywhere. He got up. dusted 
himself down and started smil- 
ing again, and then said this: 
Tve seen this band for 1 1 years. 
Tm not asgood-looking as I used 
to be and I can’t even dance like 
fused to ’cos my knees have 
gone. But James have never let 
me down." 

There must be thousands of 
similar refugees from file James 
wars. Some, presumably carry- 
ing scars: Uke those present at 
Leeds Astoria in 1985 when the 
gig-cnm-rlot ended with drum- 
mer Gavin Whelan holding his 
bass drum above his head as 
chairs rained down around. 

Or the group of us who hitch- 
hiked 300 miles to see them play 
in the pouring rain near 
Colchester: We sat in a tent with 
umbrellas up as the rain came 
In through the roof and the 
band ploughed on through bril- 
liantly idiosyncratic ft) Iky rock 
songs such as Folklore, about 
sexual stereotyping. Oh yes. 
they don’t write them like that 
any more. Not even James. In 
recent years they’ve dabbled 
with stadium rock, apeing U2 to 
the extent of roping in Brian 
Eno. But we’re all survivors 
here, and James themselves 
have come through splits, 
racks, record labels not releas- 
ing records and some truly ter- 


rible albums to come “back" — 
what, again? — with a bang, a 
hit single, a sell-out toux; and an 
opening song called, appropri- 
ately Come Home. Ask anyone 
what it Is about James that 
Inspires enduring devotion and 
they'll just say “the magic, the 
emotion". 

The magic was late. I arrived 
to find file stage in darkness and 
a horrible metallic grinding 
emanating from the RA. A tech- 
nical problem? No, Just one of 
the more experimental 
moments from the new. album. 
Odder still, the kaleidoscopic 
light show appeared to have 
been borrowed from Pink Floyd. 
That’s Pink Floyd, ’67. • 
Somewhere In the psychedelic 
fog, remaining original 
members Tim Booth and Jim 
Glennie then finally delivered 
the Magic. 

Pressure’s On started the 
flood, a dark and magical Nick 
Cave-y tale of obsession, offset 
by thundering drums. How Was 
It For You? recovered from a 
sluggish start to deliver some- 
thing stirring and authentic and 
although Sound was predictable 
down to pinpointing exactly 
when the vocahst-cum- 
demented marionette. Booth, 
would start to semi-yodel, it was 
impossible not to be swept along 
in the fervour they generated. 

They offered spirit with con- 
tent, not least during the finale. 
Sit Down, when the entire audi- 
ence sang words about unity 
with the mentally ilL James left 
to an oration and this once- 
betrayed fan was there at the 
end of It, one man clapping and 
the last of thousands. 


The hit 


W E TALK: a lot about 
political theatre. 
Very few plays, 
however, deal with 
the way the power- 
structure actually operates: Shake- 
speare's Coriolanus. S chiller 'S 

Wallenstein, Trevor Griffiths's 
Occupations, David Edgar’s The 
Shape Of The Table leap to mind. 
Tb that list one should add Harley 
Granville Barker’s Waste, one of 
the best British political plays of 
the century and one that gives 
Peter Hall’s new tenancy of the 
Old Vic a tremendous send-off 
Waste, dealing with a radical 
politician destroyed by private 
scandal, bad a famously che- 
quered history Granville Barker’s 
original version, written in 1907, 
was banned by the Lord Chamber- 
lain: an act of political censorship 
masquerading as morel indigna- 
tion. As Penelope GiUiaft once 
pointed out, “in terms of sexual 
conventionality the play commits 
no more offence than a Victorian 
melodrama." But the ban helped 
to kill off Barker’s adventurous 
management of the Royal Court 
In 1920 the play was finally 
licensed and Barker toed: the 
opportunity to re-write it in the 
fight of recent political events. It 
is this 1926 version that Peter Hall 
currently preseats. 

But why is the play so powerful? 
Partly because it deals with the 
intersection of politics and moral- 
ity Henry Trebell, an Independent 
MR is the architect of a BUI to dis- 
establish the Church of En gland 
and use its funds to finance new 
schools and colleges- The Tories, 
expecting to regain power after an 
election, plan to absorb TrebeH into 
the Cabinet and appropriate his 
BiH But when Trebell has a fling 
with a married woman who dies 
after aborting his child, the BUI is 
scuppered and TrebeJI discarded 
On one level, the play is about a 
tragic Saw In foe Rn gifah charac- 
ter: possibly one in Granville 
Barker's own. Politically Trebell is 
an idealist emotionally, he is heart- 
less. He is fired by the idea cf turn- 
ing unwanted country bouses and 
abbeys into new universities; yet he 
casually seduces Amy O'Connell, 
discards her instantly «nd , even 
after her brutally dismisses 
her as “a trull". Granville Barker 
pins down the divorce between 
ideas and sensibil iti e s that runs 
right through Bn giish ufp- some- 
thing Michael ftmnington's superb 
performance as Trebell perfectly 
rutrhps Them is an agfrmichYng 
moment when, having teamed that 
Amy is bearing bis umih, he 
returns to foe practical business of 
political manoeuvre with almost 
schoolboy relish. The Bill, you sud- 
denly realise, is his real baby: the 
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L ET’S declare a moratorium: 
no more fairytales until after 
tfa emfflmniiun. 

At first it was fine. The redis- 
covery of fables In foe 1980s 
allowed a new generation to play 
with allegory and reconnect with 
and renew a mythic tradition. But 
enough is enough. If 1 hear one 
more relmagined fairytale, I shall 
arrange for the Big Bad Wolf to 
maul it with his molars. 

It was Diane Samuels’s Hardly 
Cinderella (Radio 4) that did it 
Samuels Is a fine dramatist with a 
strong sense of foe mythic: her 
Kindertransport was outstanding, 
and last year’s Swine dazzled. But 
this rim* she’s tried for a surreal 

(oh. corse the word) re-reading of 
Cinderella and has ended up with 
an infuriating pantomime 
modernism. 

Cinders is dead, and her grieving 
husband decides literally to fill her 
slippers; since only the foot of their 
daughter Princess Amanda fits, he 
resolves to marry her At this point 


I fancied that Samuels intended 
something darkly comic about 
incest but since fairytales offer 
writers the irresistible opportunity 
of piling cn episodic adventures, 
our Amanda flees only to encounter 
the Ugly Sisters (now gravedig- 
gers), and a winged boy called Boo 
whose mother was a goose and 
father a woodcutter Angela Carter 
has a lot to answer fix: 

In foe end Amanda meets a 
Prince of her own, naturally 
rejects him (contemporary fairy- 
tales have a feminist as well as a 
satirical spin), and heads off with 
an anthropomorphic Bean I look 
forward to Samuels's next work. 

On Saturday mornings, Radio 4 
handily segments the world: after 
Asiafile has ended and before 
EuroOle resumes comes the debut 
of The Americas File, a new for- 
eign affairs series presented by the 
BBC Washington Correspondent 
Bridget KendalL It got off to a 
strong start last week with interest- 
ing reports on the region's nodal 












A woman wronged . . . Felicity Kendal plays Trebell’s abandoned mistress photograph.- Henrietta amen 


point, Panama, about to resume 
control of foe canal, and Miami, 
where foe black population is com- 
plaining about Hispanic domi- 
nance. alleging discrimination 
against non-Span ish-speakers. The 
programme ended with a challeng- 
ing piece about foe stereotyping 
implicit in the notion of 
‘’machismo" —as if sexism were 
foe preserve of Latin men. Kendall 
mixed evocative description with 
sharp questioning, even if her final 
quip about machismo swiftly rein- 
stated the offending stereotype. 

We're now three Reith Lectures 
(Radio 4) down, two to go. Patricia 
Williams is still following exasper- 
atin gi y dense stretches with pas- 
sages of pellucid lyricism and 
crisp wit. Last week she produced a 

marvellous analysis of tneOJ 

Simpson business, arguing that 
both blacks and whites claimed 
him (absurdly) as a representative 
of afl black defendants, and spoke 
revealing])’ about cultural tourism 
in Harlem. This week she looked at 


foe way m which racism in the 
United States hides beneath class 
prejudice. She recounted how, 
applying for a mortgage for a house 
in a white area, foe bank tried to 
get her to pay more when they dis- 
covered that she was black, on 
account of the fact that property 
prices in the area were falling. 
Why? Because she was moving in; 
her existence endangered her col- 
lateral. In her eloquent use of per- 
sona] anecdote, Williams sounds 
strikingly like another radio essay- 
ist from America — Alistair Cooke. 

Finally less than a week after 
taking part In a Sad to 5 Live 
phone-in, John Major was back on 
a Talk Radio one (lias he nothing 
else to do?). But this yielded much 
more hostile questioners anri in 
Scott Chisholm a less complian t 
presentee You could gauge Major's 
testiness by the number of times 
he said “with respect" or (even 
more spikily) "with great respect”. 
But he promised to do a lot more 
such programmes in the future. 
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Win tickets to the 
Premiere of Fever Pitch 

Fever Pitch is the long awaited film version of Nick 
Hornby's best selling novel - an honest, funny and 
memorable account of life as an obsessive football 
fen. Starring Colin Firth as teacher Paul Ashworth, 
the movie follows Iris relationship with Sarah (Ruth 
Gemmeil) and hla team. Arsenal - the fortunes 
of which become irrevocably linked. 

Released in cinemas around the country on 
April 4 by Film Four Distributors. Fever Pitch 
will receive Its Premiere at The Empire, Leicester 
Square on March 26. The premiere will follow the 
presentation of the UCI LAFTA A wands at 7.30pm, 
with laughter guaranteed and all proceeds going 
to Comic Relief. To win one of 10 pairs of z 
tickets to this exclusive event,simpty call -jP 

the hotline number below. 

MLM 

Call: 0891 333 688 3ii 

TtonaattcondBkrei.tterarawBaniftjfWairiMBMwteiflnHrtfld'finw 
PiW. to addrew Mow. Plawe «atc jpur name. Wa, attest, d«yw» Fwk 
number, bn* many firttt* 8 morth wu real Da 6u»t*»Vtt>senwc and I ywi * not 
wHi n> reettw Mormaflon Iron compartM screened by me 6M6. 1 C*b enfl SOp 
nC(nin?fa*si>w.3Uvsopwttfl4lfil(Wa»14SJS7»ilJdOBdM™wnl9**™ 
17/387. A. Ml tens ud comMom anWfc on raquaa. 5. Pranfcr. Tla 6an*ai 
118, Fanfenttn Rood. London KIR 
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Cricket 

S/^cavAustralras second Test, first 

Gillespie’s 
pay-off line 


Paul Weaver in 
Port Elisabeth 


S OUTH AFRICA ap- 
pear to have been 
guided towards this 
putative world cricket 
title bout against Australia by 
one of those cunning boxing 
man agers who works a big 
pay-day for a no-hoper 
against the champion. 

So far they have resembled 
Dame Frank Bruno against 
Mike Tyson. At the delightful 
St George’s Park here yester- 
day they were bowled out for 
209 in 74.4 overs and Austra- 
lia were a painstaking 10 for 
one at the close. 

It might have been worse for 
South Africa: they were 22 for 
four, then 95 for seven, before 
thev were partly restored by 
Brian McMillan and Dave 
Richardson, who added 85 fbr 
the eighth wicket. Jason Gilles- 
pie, the South Australia fast 
bowler, finis hed with five for 
51 the best figures of his brief 
international career, and there 
were three for Shane Warae. 

The one consolation for 
South Africa is the knowledge 
that batting Is not going to be 
easy on this bouncy, uneven 
surface. Bob Woolmer. their 
coach, set par at 240 or 250, and 
Australia must bat last 
. South Africa, however, were 
desperately disappointing, as 
they had been in Johannes- 
burg. If they really are the 
second-best side In the world, 
then the world is in a mess. 

It is three years since they 
played back-to-back series 
against Australia, drawing l-l 
on each occasion. Since then 
they have lost players of the 
calibre of Wessels, De Vflliers 
and Matthews and with them, 
one senses, much of their he- 
roic heart 

Yesterday's toss was more 
important than usual at 
benign St George's, South Afri- 
ca's oldest Test venue This is 
not a truly fast pitch but there 
has been more bounce than 
most people can remember 
and Mark Taylor's decision to 
bowl was Immediately 
vindicated. 

South Africa's batsmen, 
looking limited in technique, 
were surprised by the aggres- 
sive rhy thm of Gillespie, who 
had taken only four wick&s in 
his previous three Tests at 46 


apiece. Gillespie and caimn 
McGrath bowled round the 
wicket to Gary Kirsten and the 
left-hander, who relishes space 
outside the off-stump, was al- 
most strokeless. He became the 
first of four South Africans to 
foil to score when, in the sixth 
over, he could only fend at a 
lifting delivery-from Gillespie 
and Matthew Hayden took the 
catch at short-leg. 

Jacques KaQis, who also de- 
parted runless, was caught at 
leg-gully off the same bowler 
In the 10th over and then 
Adam Bacher played a loose 
shot to be caught at gully off 
McGrath. Hansie Cronje was 
fourth out when he played on 
with the score on 22. 

Daryil Cullman and Hers- 
chelle Gibbs, who equalled 
his Test highest score of 31, 
then took their side tantalis- 
ingly close to recovery before 
both were out playing loose 
shots. It must be difficult for 
young batsmen like Kali is, 
Bacher and Gibbs when the 
experienced players around 
them look so vulnerable. 

Not for the first time Mc- 
Millan looked the best orga- 
nised of their batsmen. He 
played for a little over three 
hours before pulling Warne to 
deep square-leg for a fine 55. 
Richardson, who had scored 
an unbeaten 72 in Johannes- 
burg. struck Warne for a 
splendid six over long-on on 
hLs way to 47. 

SOUTH AlfOCA 

IMInta* 

a Kirsten c Hayden b Olllaapl* O 

A Boeder c ElltoB b McGrath — 11 

J Kalita c BIbwsH b Gilleopla O 

O Cullman c warn* b Gillespie 34 

*H Cranje b McGrath O 

H Gibbs b GIUespHi SI 

S McMMan c S Waugh b Worm M 

S Pollock Ibw b GKIaaple O 

D Richardson c McGrath b Warn* _ 47 

A DonsM C and b Warns • 

P Adams not out ■ 

Extras (bB. IbB. wl) 17 

Total (74.4 overs) 


13. 77, 21. 22. 70. 96, 86. 

180.204. 

Sowflnw McGrath 22-7-68-2. GUIeepfe 
23-10-64-5 (1 w), warns 23.4-5-82-3. 
BJewett 4-2-3-0, Sevan 2-0-8-0. 

AUSTRALIA 

Mbntqi 

M Hayden c Cufllnan b Poflodi O 

*M Taylor not exx _ 7 

M Elliott not out — .. — - 1 

Extras (ltd) — 2 


Total (lor 1) 


10 


1. 


To beta M Waugh, 8 Waugh. G Blawett. M 
Sevan. | Haafy. S warm, J GNIeaple. 0 
McGrath. 

■owllngi Donald S-2-S-0, Pollock 
4-2-2-1, Adams 2-0-2-0, McMillan 

2-0-2-a 



For crying out loud . . . Jason Gillespie took five wickets but had this appeal against Adam Bacher rejected mkehutchinqs 


Hooper halts Kumble crumble 


Avhfesft Persaud 

In Port-ot-Spain 


W EST INDIES were 
made to work hard 
fbr their runs by In- 
dia on a recently relaid 
Queen's park pitch yester- 
day on the first day of the 
second Test. At tea, having 
elected to bat, they were 
140 for four from 53 overs. 

The start of the innings 
was a curious mix. From 
the Northern Range end 
Prasad, fighting a sore an- 
kle, was profligate, over- 
pitching in a four-over spell 


that cost 24. Williams col- 
lected four boundaries with 
relish. But from the Pavil- 
ion end Kuruvilla, the 6ft 
6in beanpole Oram Bombay, 
was a model of line and 
length on a alowish pitch 
that offered regular move- 
ment off the seam. 

Kunxvllla is military me- 
dium, as would befit some- 
one with his guardsman- 
like posture, hut he does 
get bounce. He beat Camp- 
bell three times with lifting 
deliveries outside the off 
stump and his opening 
spell, as tidy as an Indian 
temple, read 9-6-5-0. 


Kumble was brought on 
after only eight overs to 
restore some order. In his 
first two overs he dismissed 
both openers, Williams to a 
sharp bat-pad catch at silly 
point and Campbell taken 
at extra cover off a leading 
edge. It was skilful bowling 
on a pitch that turned a lit- 
tle from the first session. 

Lara looked under the 
weather and batted with a 
semi-permanent grimace. 
His stroke play was often 
chancy, as no doubt his 
driving had been when he 
crashed his red BMW on 
Wednesday. Driving negli- 


gently at Joshi, who came 
round the wicket, he was 
expertly caught low at slip. 

Chanderpaul’s Innings 
was hardly less scratchy 
before it was ended by a 
good off-cutter from Pra- 
sad. But Hooper stood firm, 
continuing his rich run of 
form. 

• Tony Pigott's reform 
movement has picked up 
pace with the election of 
Robin Marlar, the former 
county captain and Sunday 
Times cricket correspon- 
dent, and Dick Holste, Pi- 
gott's benefit treasurer, to 
file Sussex committee. 


Goff 


Olazabal in 
contention 


Meftaoi RiftKMi hi Lisbon 


V ICTORY in only the 
second tournament of 
his comeback Is the 
remarkable p oss i bili ty 
for Jose-Maria Olazabal alter 
a second round of 67 io the 
Portuguese Open yesterday. 

The former Masters cham- 
pion. 12th In Dubai tiro weeks 
ago in his first event after an 
18-month absence, will start 
the third round at Aroeirn 
sharing eighth place and, if 
he continues to produce 
strokes like the one that pro- 
pelled him into contention, 
the bookmakers he chided for 
making him title favourite 
will have the last laugh. 

Olazabal's eagle throe at the 
515-yard 15th resulted from a 
perfectly positioned drive and 
an imperious one-iron that 
Dew arrow-straight to a nar- 
row green guarded by a lake 
on one side and a deep bunker 
on the other. The distance 
was 232 yards and Olazabal 
struck his ball to within two 
foetoftbeOag. 

A fourth birdie at the 17th 
with his third putt of 15 feet 
had him exclaiming, “It is 
lovely to be back. I missed the 
competition a lot when 1 
couldn't play and it is a long 
time since I hit a shot like 
th a t, Now I would love to be 
100 per cent fit. Then 1 really 
would be a happy man." 

The Spaniard still has a 
five-stroke leeway to make up 


on the leader Michael Joccum, 
whose 65 gave him i tWO-shat 
advantage over file Austra- 
lians Wayne Riley and Peter 
O'Malley. England'* Paul 
Broadhurst and Van Phillips 
are at nine under, while Mark 
James and the Italian Silvio 
GrappAsonni lire the other 
players ahead of him. 

The 24-ycar-old Joiizun, 
runner-up for the Dutch Open 
two years ago. claimed seven 
birdies, while the defending 
champion Riley had eight in 
his 68. 

Sam Torrance clipped 11 
shots off his opening 81 but 
missed the cut for the third 
time in four starts and con- 
fessed: **2 am overweight, not 
fit and not happy with myself 
I am eating too much and 
drinking too much.*' The 
Ryder Cup captain Severiano 
Ballesteros also departed - 
his fourth failure in a row 
this season. 

• The European tour has 
once more had to apologise for 
the condition of one of its 
courses. Players have been 
told there will be no fixed pen- 
alties imposed on anybody 
wishing to withdraw from 
next week's Turespana Mas- 
ters at MaspaJomas. in Gran 
Canaria, where seven of the 
greens have been damaged by 
fertiliser scorching. Seven 
months ago the Tour was 
again embarrassed when the 
British Masters at Coliingtrce 
Park in Northampton was 
marred by diseased greens. 


Montgomerie left stranded 
by a Florida downpour 


C OLIN MONTGOMERIE 
was left high and dry 
when heavy rain farced the 
postponement of the second 
round of the Honda Classic at 
Coral Springs in Florida. Al- 
though the greens and 
bunkers drained well, the 
rain flooded the fairways at 
the TPC at Heron Bay. and 
the course was declared 
unplayable. 

The PGA Tour has not yet 
determined whether the tour- 
nament will be played to a foil 
72 holes or cut to 54. 

Britain's Montgomerie, 
who shot a superb four-under- 
par first round of 68, was left 


stranded one shot behind the 
leaders Lee Janzen and Paul 
Stankowski, both of the 
United States. 

Despite a strong wind dur- 
ing the first round, scores 
were higher than expected. 
"There's more to this course 
t han we first thought," Mont- 
gomerie said. “Suddenly the 
pins were tucked away and 
we were playing in tourna- 
ment conditions. It was tough 
out there. 

“I don't mind it blowing. In 
foot, what that does Is take 
away the 63s and 62s. But it 
doesn't stop people from scor- 
ing 67s and 68s." 
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Uttoxeter card with guide to the form 


1.18 Thursday MM* 

1.00 LORD OYLLBHB (rap) 


44)8 RanflHBMl 


Ogkgi Good (good to tkm la ptooaa). * Dmto Mohan. 
W gun** to toaakato *t* r tar* aT» nan* imt uU i li|i 4ol 


Channel 4 


1 2.45 TTfTmrminf 1 1 rmw nwn i 

101 102313 BLAZI OF HONOUR (IB) A (TBrlMi 8-12-0 , 

102 7-1413 SKOKB CALL (22) TFonto 8-ll-U 

103 - 

104 
108 
100 

107 

108 
100 
110 
111 


l Sf 010,794 


IP-1111 SAH. BY THB STARS (28) (DjTFarSflr 8-1 1-10 _ 

1WTB HISSHSXM (84) (8) fl Buckler 8-11-3 

3S1F-TJ HMVIST VITO (23) (C)(BP)C Bracks 7-1V2 

ami eovmAIS LAM (1B)(C) Mrs 6 Snrtift 10-10-12 

30-2132 OOLDBRSWIFT (17) G Baking 7-10-11 

4-44US1 nujemniY (10) Hits HKrtgK 8-10-7 

3PJ32P COUNTRY STORM (B) A Jonaa 8-10-4 

6P-O03 DUBHJS(1S0)JKMg 7-10-0 


Ji tarry (7) 


135015 KOVl PROWS (21 )(B)CPopnsfli 6-10-0 

TOP ram UPS: EM By Dm Stars 8, Stand CM 1, Km Of Hoaow « 

Satan? Vi Sail By The Stan, a-i GoIimwwis. 0-1 Heme* View. 7-1 Cererdole Lam. 0-1 Second Can. 
BJa» Of Honour. TeUcharry llnow* 

P0NH GOUW. SAIL BY THE STARS! Pronwiant led 2 out ridden mi. tart 9bnke*«*er 71 (TfaMdrZn S 

nor eft. Gal 

QOUMMWlrn Headway isoi, ridden lad unable to qi**eo. 2nd ol 15. 3S Mind CaiDoo Gold 
(HuflUngddn 3m nor hep dv GdL 

HAHYHST TOWi M Makes. hsMwoy uni. led 2 oi* WH la*. one po, 3rt of T. 30 Wind liaotro Pad 
(Wran ton &n a lea eft. Gdl 

COVUtDALBLAiohUM from 3>o. dear 12m. held on welL tauQcM Pigeon SB (WaOwtiy 3m fl nov hep 
dtHvyl 

SSCOKD CAUi Headway M. Mures reo noo. no iRjnsatan approaching 2 out 3d 017.221 HUM Frarw 
Island (Hunttogdon 2m 41 HOyi&no*cft(W). 

BLAZI OPNONOWk Ban w one pxe rutin. 3rd at 0. B behind WoodvHi Bar (Thutaa 2m nwr eft, Mryl. 
TBLUCmaYk Prombiam. lid 3 mi driven out beat CMi HSf a me* (Ludlow 2m 41 nor A Gr0 

Channel 4 


1 4M10yda C10O44 
JQAk ,+ 


IPMoCuy 


1.15 aCOTnM BOMTAHA/JOCXBYB ASSOCIATION HPCAP HDU 

201 1*0-31 OHOU— MAN (2d) Mlu H KrUpa 11-lM 

202 323231 LORD MCHOHROIMM (18) JNevHli 7-11-11 n 

203 00-1532 UUWI Pta(4B)Mra JCecSO-ll-T T 

204 1P1201 n08M0NnMEI(14)(D)P1Mtl«-11-4 0 

205 1-4FF32 THURSDAY MOHT (8)(D) J FltzQeiMd 0-11-0 P NMa 

000 RO-6331 JACK SON WJ HT (10) (P>TTMmr Jonas HH - 

207 3P'10<a TOPSAWT* (22] MtsS Hall 9-10-5 

^ limi ii ip i T 

BeUfcwS-2 Edge moot Prince. 3-1 Omracpoi. 0-2 Qrousemui. 6-1 Lord Mcnurraugft.TTitndtofNigM. 7-1 
JacLwn Fllid. 14-1 Togeawyer. 7 mn 

POmoinOB-naHOORPIlMObOoM up. led 7to. edged right Bn all out boot LdttBdFrarkdnadi 
(WanridcSmOliOyili hep 1x0. Gd). 

DOMAmii Led noaded imz. kepi on wider preemn. 2no d B. UB BeMnd Duenmage IDsnoMr an * 
hepn a. GJ 1 

OROWMOAIk Prommerd. led eppraetHng 2 cut rtadui did. DM Marius 1« (FdnDMI 2m 21 ITOydi hep 
W. SR}. 

UMO ■KMHMOOOIh Haadny Tb. M 2 out mar laaL rnlren out DM Orta Reaa « ptawDuiy an S 
hep DA Gd-8R). 

THURSDAY WOlfTI Challenged 2 OuLane pees BpcroadilngleaL 2nd cMl, Zl DMad Sastorv (Meihm 
Ra ter 2m 9 lioyos ngmdl. Gd) 

JACKSON PUNT, Held up. neadmy Om, tad 2ouL ridoen oul DMO panmo 210 (LuOow 2m a uOydineg 
inf. Gd) 

TOYtAINYKto Held op. headway ffft. drary droce 2 ouL w M Bneo hM. am gi ia. m DeMndOg Wand 

IHaydoeii 2m « hep hdl. Gd) 


Channel 4 


BE GRAMO NATIONAL HANDICAP CRASS 4n Si 


1-50 BARsnm pbh» 

O0AST 

301 2-231 11 L0tDQYLUME{3E)(CD] S BrooksftawB-11-ID -ADohbfa 

002 win sevh Towns (SB) kin URnetoyO-ii-* pmm 

jw F-W514 IOUS3HM (14) (S) H Mamenl M0-T3 SCorai 

3M B-11212 UCan aOH TBS 1— UBUgOWCIlHi 1H04 RDtMwdr 

3M F13-6T2 RSm STCPHAMK (14) (BY) G IkCaun 8-10-0 D Bridgwater 

WISmAVIASWM (14) n(BP) D NUMlnn 11-IM H Jahoeoa 

“J J-H1I1 ACTTHSkfAfl (8) M Todftuntor 0-10-0 A P McCoy 

t^-«SCHdaBM(t|0»MC0W11MM -CPBrnaa* 

P^*542 BBAUB BPA1HB (14) R Alner 0-10-0 AlBaratoa 

J1B IP- 1044 SPHC2X1. ACCOUNT paq C Bennril U-KHI Btaatm 

TORP Oiai-nptoStotoT lH apbm l l aa,SawmToMta7.LartQy 1 maS 

BatHagi 3-H«d GyUvw. 11-l Sevan Tom. S-1 Ucgrogor Hie IWnL 7-1 Act The Wag. 8-1 Saw 
Smpwme. >Ae«ha«easwig ITTnaaiin 

luflo icat am 3 nep eft. OdV 

swn TOWRNSi Hdd up. eBwi ism. tod 3 out driven dor, DM Ivy Noma a (Newcaode 4m 11 hep a, 

TW THlRPi Chased loadar. lad 1 fth. hart man fteadM laal warn. 2nd ol 7. a nfc bahind 
G ® n « raJ fHoycock 8m hep cn, Gdl. 

,ah - W tost eamxl Sat Natan up naar Brtsh, dm Jutara * (Samlosm Jm 

to 2nd. ted 2 °ul iwoea in NrtdM. 2nd of 5. * Bd Ddhtnii Turning Tits 


Results 




fakenham 

Hdta): 1, AHTTOUAW FLYER, 

Mteturt Brennan (50- 1|; *, Qanar al Shk- 
IW): 3, Arefl AngU (7-1). 3-1 r«v 
Si? a 55 m " 8 - i2ran.il. 2. (G Prodremou) 
SSfaS* 1 C770 - E2 - 40 - OJ0 Dual F: 
Cl W3S3 1 rtfl:£a<a40 - C3F:n«01 Tncast 

« hOyds ap 1, WHAT 
?y? lc< ' A CharlaD-Joitoo (7-2): L 
3i O»0V (5-1). 11-10 
18» Artaa. 10 ran. 3K. 2 . (Mrs H Me&ey) Tula: 


C4-S0; Cl ,*0. E4JXJ, Cl .70. Dual F: £24.90, 
Thffif39J0.CSF:C4a25. NFL Broad Stosns. 

3.10 (a »w 8* 1 1Qyda Ch> 1. PATH MP4- 
nwo, A Dobbin (B-1); a, AfBo Wlrtga 
(0-4); 3, WMppMd DalgM (1 00-30). MMg 
ia* Hawaiian Town. S ran. 2. 30. (R Chom- 
plonl Tatr CB.B0: C3L70. Cl ja Dual F: 
C12JM. CSF; C2B.73. 

3^0 QW Hdap 1, HARFORD Mvm. 
■WH. A Dobbin (3-1); X, Notaal (6-4 ts«): 
a, AWw (8—1). 8 ran. HO, IS. (J Fanshewe) 
Tots; C4B0; Cl. 70, Cl. 10, Cl .70. Dual F: 04.00. 
Trio: C6.7a CSF: ETAS. TrtflJUB: E20S0. MC 
Irish Emerald. 

4.10 (3M llOgda Ch> 1, BBOTIEm 
LADY, P Ml van (6-4 lav); 2, JoNy B«*l 
(4-1); S. Chais a r Lasra (13-1). B ran. 2X IB. 


Channel 4 


2.25 BBT WIT H J Ml T LT T I NO WCSA * HA)fl3ICAPC8ASBFBm.3aiS<ei 4^)70 


401 

MMO-14 KAMHCAZM (38) (CT) K BUey 7-11-10 

CVDwyar* 

402 

2SF41 IBinCXPOCKBT(aO)MHHIM(pe9-1Ve - 

JPTMay 







408 

28-2P31 fQXTROTROHSO (17) C Breaks 7-10-8 

OBrmtay 

407 

408 

409 

n-2R) TNB SBYPADRB(B1) Mrs JPtonan 8-10-0 

/5W-HF JUDICIOtfS CAPTAM (IB) (BP) Ure J Skxay U-10-0 _ 
6-035U1 PAVLOVA (IS) R Rowe 7-10-0 . 

R Parras 

410 

8-PP003 BALLYDOIIOAN(B) R Mtthew 9-10-0 

.DWatab* 


«,Hr Fl efcpsckH7, i aJ rtaiaC as toii B 

5-2 Mr PiekpocML 3-1 Ftntrtn Romeo. 4-1 *7 House. 9-3 KaMkua. 0-1 Honyinast 12-1 
JudickKaCepHin. 101 —ia 

HU OUB - HR PICKFoenn Lad u Sm. tod 7BI. Clear 2 out csrriMblr. Didallmv Lodge 41 
(fWaser 3m hep eft. Gd). 

FOXTROT ROnOrLDdadi to Mm. led 4 nA soon dear. Dear Mr PI eyfie 171 (Ttoseiui 3m north. 00438}. 

irmODTliHii'iiHi Ta a n aa i 11 m rarnnmH VliriT ThT — iTI n r" f— ~ — * r 

0.00). 

UURrHwdway Wl mtoWa 12th, 4pi andbaKNn atan bkmdwad lML40id A 211 bahmd M Ridas 


WinUZD Headway Wl mtoWa 12th, 40i anil 
(Tmceiler 3m 11 nor eft. SO- 
HOHYMOSSi HR 12ft. muen 3 out no Unpreselon, Bed d 4, « Dannie Bell Storttor (Doncmer 3m nov di. 

as. _ 

JUBKKMS CAPTAMi Chased toadere undr Ml 13 Bl bdend OH The Bru (KalH Sm 4t hep eft, Q0SA 


ltaf«(3) + 


3.00 DHLWOAlMnMBXHIBSS HANDICAP CHASE tasDft4,SQB 

001 3-20O1F OAHBYUUOH (SO) (CD) (|F) DGandolfo 8-11-10 

802 F54311 BBCO DBS HOTTSS(B) Gmcftards 8-1W Rl 

003 UP5343 Com) nSTRUVAL (14) (D)GBoldng 7-11-1 — APHaCay* 

804 1R4-P31 OVBRTHRPOtR(S1)P CfteiMnga 10-1V-2 -ATtaraton 

BOS POP-ffiP PLORUA SKY (102) C Broott 10- KMT O ira dto y 

804 321221 KSNHCni 8PBITI (0) MnBSndff 10-W-6 HOaad 


■07 W2224 PLAFJACX LAD (37) (CO) (BF) N TvHsaxv-OeytoS S-KM _ 

TOP FORH TWfe OrerTta Pala B, Oboe Daa HaOra 7 

tatagSJ Dtsca Oea Mobea, 7-a Ganytough. 8-1 Cod) CTeWuvai. 7-1 OWITie Wa, Knmara-BpMCL 
12-1 Boride Sky, 14-1 RaHaek Lad. 7 naMn 

PORK am- BHCO OHS aamw Made a*, drew saw imm 4 out oan Sow 23i iAyr Wi« nai saj. 
OMRVLODOe Led unfli teb an in raco won by Too Hurt (San down an 41 HOyds hep eh. Oe^SNj. 
CONTI D’SSTRtfVAli to touch led 3 <M bmu betwe en last Z. no extre, 3rd d 8, BO bdtad Bfektoy 

(Ooncamr 2m 31 HOyda hep di Gd). 

OVBt TW POUh Traekad toadere, led betara lad. ran an was. beet Janto'i Bay B (DoncaMer 2m 31 
110yds hep cMJd). 

KPONlRB-SPtaDiUla all, Wpl bo wel YnmecuL Deal BeM—ftP— rUHCeritotoZmAHOydi nwr 

cM+ry). 

FUNMBAnCYTLadB11ih,pdtodupaitara14iti,Mhind BramblahniBudi(Na<miM)baiaai2l1»yahcp 
dtHry). 

FLAPJACK LABI Mtakenad 2 BUI When 4h d 7. aa bentod DtodneSve ptodMgdon 2m 4 iiOytt hep di, 

GO). 


3,30 WIATHDWYS BtSUHANCS HANDICAP H URDUS 2m M 110yds CS^OI 
SOI 34-8008 NOVH0 OUT (14) MhdHIOegN 0-I1-1D . 

»11 BOBBY CRAMT (28) C Gram f-II-1 


403 


4-0420 ROYAL PWWI (22) (C) (D) A JWIfson 10-11-0 
182114 SANIIUA HOY (1S8)(D)C Mann 5-10-11 
1480VO- VMPS FMD8 (407) R HolSdNiadd 6-10-1 



tabtagi 8-4 Bobby Oram B-aSddMIt Bay. 0ft RpyH Piper. 6-1 Muring OuL 20-1 YHrWa Prtda.B 1 — er a 
PORH OUBB-BOUVORANnHaadimyeaL MS out mtoteta 2 out dtoyadoa bad Adrgram Dancer 4J 

(Newcastle &n 41 nor hd. Gd). 

SARTELU BOVklMO up, heddway Oto. badan alien Wtott 4#i el 8, HI OdMnd Fraddto Muck (Wonentor 

SmdiiKphdLGdFm]. 

ROYAL im HBaMay approaching tat ran on. 3rd d 9; • OeMnd LdMdnd Las (Kamptoe Bn S hqi 
fto. Gd). 

HOMIM 01m mn taWN to 4IL nodtonod sm. Wl d U 211 bdM 9tHriRmulr |Ntorix«Y Bn 1 Uydihep 

ndLOiF W. _ 

man mm Chased loadnis arm driven end ampaced 3 out am of Wl 2» beNnd Wtodward Mom 
(lAuto 2m hep hd, Gdf m) 


4.05 Pmc Nnaimi bstmdav 

1 10412 BAHaTKB(14}(D)CMmui 0-1 V4 

2 BAHTT MY J Uactfe 5-1 1-1 

4 KABKR BBAUHR Mtoi H KMgm B— T1— T 

4 006 SWWPAST PST (22} 9 Brookxhev. 7-1 VI 

‘t SV-F54P FUDHCRBSSON (22) J Adm 7-1VI 

s D-F LOHDLSMfHWP Chanting! 5.1 vi 

7 3430-65 KAIINBOBBUSKN* (47) MTaftortar VI VI 


iCS^M 



ycwxBS{2S)Homw8-ivi 

• 40-34 SKB(B0(51)C BlOda 6-11-1 

10 80 THRSINS(3S)D MeCaftlfr-IVI 

11 0 SU H— B H B (SO) II Berradougli 8-lO-ID 

12 0 SNAWKSY (SI) D McCain V10-T 

TOP tom TIPfc ShdmlB B, RngKtal 7. Ra Da CMaaou ■ 

■tavFi Ra^yokat Vi Bhdeta. 6-1 Mutre Da Muakwe. O-T Eager Beeirer, UVI Hie Da CntomI2-i 
Eurotaa Pet ISiaaai 

POM QUIDS - RANomCBb Piemlnoni laa 4tn to ton. uttHds to gdckw, Bid of 13. SO behind BnariMnuir 

(Neabary 2m 1 lflytb Kp hdL OdttQ. 

SMKWAhnmind»d.aeaq>chMna<hd.oaepacB.4Bid?1.9 bd6ndt a g MBlH^topdanam1lflydsi»r 

RMTm 01 KOSMUb C ism up. lad untn 4 Odl rrtsteiad Deter! ISM. 6th d 1R 81 behind Jervaub (Ayr 
2 m nov fi d , Og . 

HLS BECnsSOiR Chaud laden «s* mdwwd 4 ou, pvtod op Odtan ran beNnp SoHdith (Ayr 2m 
aovicphd.&S). 

NROraST PHD Held i«l mHakn M Bud 5m, no hauaoy tram 3 oat 88) d 10. 281 BdUnd Bredi TM 
Mae (Haydoek nor hd. Gd) 


Lingfieid 


4.18 


aedegr Bead fa aalL * PmOM bHkan. 

irhndlnwMto 


2.1 0 BUSY C0MBT10IUL JOCXIYT SILUNO BANDKAP CHASI I 


61P81F OPAL'S TSNSPOT (11) J Bradley KM VW 
P4-S*3 HAH00m(1B)RLaa 1V1V8 


,41 110yd* 22^45 

,.±J 


l(X8]JMidCra 7 - 10 -tt 

P-605 PA3TASM (SOI) P Mccray V10-12 

Fposa/v mmainiuY cisi4) o Bansit 11-10-12 

FPQ485 FULLSHBLMO(17] D WBarae 8-QV12 

TlPii Htagorer ■.OtahThupolT 


Jfaxld Denar (7) 
..IRyaa* 

..W Oraatrax (7) 

. J J Ka—sa ah * 


I Evens OM'aTaftstA 2-1 H ange var. 8-1 RtoeupwSCereaiy. Fid Shffltog. 12-1 Madam Row. 

2D-lFaeaa&. B nam a r a 


2*40 OURDVIlinmi DIAMOND HOVKSKiniOUae^llOyUaCa^OI 


1 

rap 


SVSU1 SPUMDKI THYME (1S)(C)TCasay5-U-a 

4«? CHARUn POLLY (31) B De KHfl WK 

02 CRODCY CHARUI (IB) J RUehdtoyei VI VB 
F,7- COOL VOT (488) GE«1gn9-T1-2 


3! RAH MCOUNMB (31) We L fteherts 9-11-2 


P Hanley (3) 

JRI 


lYQ-PF SUPRSMB CRUSAOSn (8) W MeXanzto-Cnlai 0-1 V2 Itpra 

0 TDRAJA (1S}K Chance VI V3 ..DUHy 

12 CNDNPUL ASPSCT(14)(CD}(SP)T Forater 4-10-G NWHamasn 

251 RLAAOAPIIIOU (4) GL MOOT 4-10-13 — PMtoy 

223 AiLDOHI(14)9 Udlcr 4-W-J N tat 


BITIPSI CtaerM Atwd 8 SpMd TkyM 7. AS Dom 8 

2-1 Q«artd Aspect 9-4 Splandid Thyito. 7-1 Oteeky Chartla. Ba Agam Uou. 10-1 Eav Da 

Cologne, t2-l Cool Spat All Done. 10 mere 


3.1 0 HOHTmN TRUST SAPPHHB HANDICAP CMAMta O^U 

1 U35-124 RIYSR WH (BO) (D) (BP) 0 Ganddla 8-1 V10 

2 22M654 MDBMH(24)(|))K1Rneanl9-ll-0 

3 <812-31 8UCnAMDLABU«){B)DQ>lHallfr-1Va 

4 0-41323 «C«J (88) (CO) (BP) HnLRlcnra 9-10-T1 — 

■ F3-642P coppncuia cos) esanm 10-104 

IT 


JN AFtapeiMd 


ledRH 

Eveni BadJand Lad. VI IBvar LMO. B-2 Rad Baan. 5-1 FWu 12-1 Copper CMM. 


3*45 TJUL OROUP UNOPWLD OOLO CUP HANDICAP HUHDUWa SMIOyda C4^4S 

1 9<43D TKXnm GIFT (31) (CS)(SP)GL Moore 7-1 VG HSUhllarff) 

S 31FWJF4 SPR8N TO OLORY (22) (D) P Hayward 10-1 V4 U A PXzaeraM 

* 00-1312 tnUHTPAVn (88) J Long 9-1V2 ‘ ~ 

W)C* 


345-BP NA0HABL‘S0KsN( J 8)C W aaden 7-ii 


8 2-6M1P BGnnrSDARLMC (31) (CD) DOBttod 9-10-0 

TOP POM m Tkbsrtyto on 0, BaebsaPa Owoa 7 


-pm,* 


4. 1 5 OPAL MASMM CHASI S 


s 4111 Oyd* CS^cr 
1 3V33B AMBIR SPARK CS) (HP) DCaneadoB-IVlO 

S OM OH AW DMK H Hend er son 7-1 vm 

S V32 UOSOUlHAWS (1S){W)D Griudl 7-1 VHJ 

4 C8FVPVS OMOTPSOPWdLHIdiardlB-IVIO 


l<2) 


JP *tJDMSRUMR(1B)P Otoning* 9-1V10 

b 23onF-RoaiAura(sia)MBBadtoraMvio — 

T OHUJFP THR WAYWARD HSHOP (88)0 Shaneood B-l VIA 
8, Ambartaarfc7 


liKa CaHy 


SoMags 7-4 Noratoreega. V4 Amber SpaA. Vi DWondrDuda, 12-1 Onaeiw, RemeMK M-i PtuBDriraa. 
aw The Hayward Stop 7 iwaiere 


4.45 HWR BOLL BK W R N B TMN I Y i m i l Lin. N0YIC8 HANDICAP NURDUt 2m 71 69^443 


1 

2 

a 

* 

B 

B 

T 

8 

• 

10 

11 

IS 

TOP 


22-4031 HOLLNOWT (24) T UcSovam 7-12-8 
0*00-51 KB LMHTO(14) J 0tdB-1v8 


4834 SHAMABORRK AHHII ] H (S1)(W^SMaSorS-lV7 N 

EOIPMO STOMYSOim (21)NT*riMaa-QatAa*7-1V7 c 

45305 ROMDANaaimj Moore S-1 V7 

500-3P NORDIC SPRSE CSS) CL Moore V1 1-6 
20P331 HOSXHN SIIBNS (IB) CWeaOOn 6-IO-72 
W-fOOO THAI OU) PDLNW (42) J RMa 5-flV 


B Spemi 


r(7>* 


15 SDPR1HRRH)SWNCAUS)(S) Jean Harry 4-1IHI 

P-flFPUO UPWUi RASCAL (44) DGudodaB-KMI 

U06B5S SWAN SOLD (12) K CumYngham-Srdwn 4-hFO 

034/1- NMRKRMPQNPiAHUIR tlWN) C taam 7-10-0 

Ml TW. HHanori 8, Rad Utftar I. Bmm Ini* 4 
ReOh*1V4 Red ugnar. vi MOnoM, M Roskeen Brtqa, B-i Itgrflfc Spree, KM Stormy SasNsn, 
12-1 Ewer Bold. Share gar a Itoiriar . t it n nrirs 



5.1 5 DEDULO UnxnaDlATKOPBM RATIONAL KIMT HJW tai IlOyria Cl JOB 


30 SMSTAIPS BOY (SO) C Bread 6-1 V2 

G BOMBS AOAM (7) M Haynes 3-11-2 

0 NRROHTB(SS)AChaabarlsinB-11-2 01 

5 P2ACK DUTIA7M(84} K Vlncam 5-1 VS . 

COUNTRY HOOK JOdB-IO-11 


O «nSTAI0UY(BU)JIMH>VI0-11 

WHISKY 1DUURCMIS 5-HM1 

DONSPOU D0U.V P iKatonm VIC-3 


.DHa 


-LAajtolta) 


SaB hK 6-* Ccaa tyltoraa. 3-1 Qetoamay. 5-1 Big Ban's Boy, 8-1 ttntoky Wtoa. lUbaiw Adaln. 
M Pmc* ta&Ag. Q mm 


Newcastle 


AISIlNpHlilw 


I LtoN epNi 


4JMI tar* Cenws NHM* 


Ootop flood fa Orb. * I 
hi 


I Wi 


2.15 WILCOHK TO 80IPIMTN PARK N0VBB HWWJI >■ SXM 

1 15 AOtfANCBKAST(t1)(D)MDCdlB-1VB 

t 8RM4 BMIHON(7)(B)DlhllWV11-8 

1 41 FAR AIWAD (21>(B) J Eyre 5-TV8 - — 

4 0RV2F3 KOIKALLY ROY (18) (B) J Itoward JOMKn 7-11-8 - 

■ 12330 MITHBAK (17) (D) W &uuw>enan VIVA 

8 105 QUANGO (BjJBoOeraB Vi VB - - 

? 883 Barnett COONT (IS) UnEjHMrby 5-1M 

8 OHNGff- MTmVPRWB (1201) N Mason 5-11-3 

B 432-C; 00SPflS0»M[1«)(BP}AHhl!UnsV1V2 

ID WYOUOOBLMHAIerandar 5-11-2 ... ...... 

11 rhh paparazzo (2B) g Moore 6-1 <-2 

12 00 PKTBKQ(17)PBaaunotilV1V2 ... 

13 00 PNAHKBK (10) T Tali 7-11-2 — 

14 

IB 
10 
IT 
18 
10 
20 
21 


NAHUM RAJAH MraSBrarfturna 5-1W - 

0 MPIR(1B)FMurtagh 5-1V2 . 

OfiFP S0CCRRRAU.(21T)T Watson 7-11-2 

FP SOUVAY KHIO{10)UBame»MV2 

305 DRUGHmOL (12) R Mum 0-10-11 

po mmmia dim (is) j Oliver vto-it 

DM IUIS8 A DOLLAR (1 7) PBeaumoni 7-10-11 - 

SHARLIY OOPM Camacho 5-10-11 

22 SPG KHAUanUH{R)i Bartow a V10-6 

22 308 ONYOUROWN (101) J Howard Jahnaon A-tft-6 

TOP POBH BPSi Par Ahead 8, MMwah T. (hapel lens* 

BaMap 4-1 Fk AliMd. S-1 Obwn Seng, w Mnwde. ?-1 BarRar Count 
Onyoorawn. 



10-1 Ouaagc. Advance East. 


2.50 CRAINQm TOWN HANDICAP CHASI 2m IlOyria £2,788 

1 ff-3253 TlKIOCKTOO (38) J OKvar KV12-0 

2 SMOB DUUNUOBdKCD) JFIaGaraW JO-1 VI MOanttg 

2 0HH441 mjSSHOT (17) (CD) R McOomld 10-KV5 ...JlSwpph 

4 iSVTg PR OW N MATHP (9) (B) P UontWOI VI&-3 .OCHS 

8 TOOP93 NLA2BIHDAYIW(111(C0)IIHubbUBi 10-10-0 0Lm(2) 

nLMhwT 


9-4 Dud tougo, 5-2 CtoodnL T-l Blazing Dawn. 5-1 TlntoucMoo. (kouta-N-Haalliar fl ruora 


3.20 TYMI 

1 3VG416 FUHVALUB(S2) M NEaatorbyO-IT-IO ROtoiWy 

2 2F5J1 v LIRUTim (2S2) tors MRovaloy 7-1 V8 — OLw(9) 

A 302311 NIADO«HlniN(2iqjR»3enMfr-1V6 — WOwaa 

4 6-68055 COOL IH (12) F Murpny 6-10-13 

B 11U20V KMDAOIIOOWYtn#) I Park 6-19-12 ^ — 

« Q2S-3F0 BUDBWBMI{BO}J Norton 7-HV11 RCatadtan(3) 

7 3RM-am LUMNNO PROWBOT (8) Un JGeadWkM 10-10-10 H Nnmubi (7) 

TOP PORK UP* UMHn 0, Haadeer Nyiow 7 

tattaK2-l LMMften, 5-3Maadaw Hymn. 9*2 Leering PraepecLVlPtfanaua. B-1 Comum, 20-1 Knen 
(Soovy, Sudden Spin. 7 m*n*r» 


3.55 MBKCABIK HANDICAP CHAISBai HAM 

1 13F1V-5 8I11AIH HUYAL(IB) (CO) 0 Brennan 1 VC-0 ..MHaaoi 

2 FmMKB— UUWI) irwi C1*)fP)IBF)G«cli«ianyiyi1 ... JRm 

2 233212 ALJAOOR(17) UW EtMarby V10-12 - NOantty 

4 SMS’ CWL1IHI BOY (B) (CD) Ure J GoodMtow iVtO-B JerRHMa 

1 V2X2FWISTWWAB0r<28)(0)PBaiwnanni-KK3 RSraph 

• 3P^030 BB8PBKaSWII(4B)(C3PCI<aeN)rorigl>1vm4 - KJshnew 

TOP POWi TIPS. ARatawB, CM* Hay 7 

Mtap5-2 Afladwr, ivi WTMpertng Seel. Vi (MU) Bay. 3-1 WMhrtsa Boy. ?-l 0#*ff DKtFtm. U-t 

SoxaiRoyd. s mwi 


4wl5 NOanrMlHBmLAHBNOVWBCHAH2n«C2 l 8SO 

432315 HOLD ACCOUNT (IO) (CD) (BP) GMdoraJ-11-a .. 

t61 SIBOinm8IUDN(TB}(CD)UsURavatoyr-l1-8 
U#U3l NUWAY (4) U Barnes J-ll-8 , _ 

PU-FOBS CQRSTON AGKIR (BJ L Lungo 7-11-3 
003F54 PWKTUM(10)MrsS BnuSXjrna 7-11-2 
OV34S0 MALTA NAN (IB) P OtoeebrauBb :-iv2 

FVOP4 SMfrUP(S}l*tEAItoa«pVI0-n .. ...... 

RM TTPSi B ria f tar Start, S, taw A wa al T 

. M Brighba 3ftaoo, 5-S Ntjwgy, 1-! Bald Account 7-1 UaiH M». B-1 Rril TVna. MM Carewn 
Joker. 70-1 Smn Up loan 


NOw i l U y 

_ ATwtorW 

.... JIStdMh 
HP near 

. -. . ..OFRyow(t) 


4.55 SrUDSMTCnr NOWS HANDICAP HURDUta 41 C3^SO 

1 0-12WI SMANAVOOM (21) (W Q Moore 8-1 VO ■ 4 

* 14 STAITB TOUR BMNMBS) (881 MriJ'hedNta'i J-H-4 .. N 

2 3BB11 MSMC 0H»NW»(fi)(p)WSBiayS-1Vl .R 

4 8T5P-C3 TKK BU1NOO O (21) P Beanmera 7-lfl-IO Jl 

5 221V36 JUNNAN (7) (D) J DOdOS I WM ■ 

6 FP-41 (WOPWWlDRAPn(11):«]vafC.'>aw«n MO-T K 

T 38F1 toQCKiaAL(B0)(D)hPeJlh>ntm4-«.T 

8 EG LOSTaS(<7}MDodfVRM -- ... . ... ..... 

TBPPORMTIPSiHaehTrhiaThanaaaMiT, HeraCni— Hwbht 


. 9-4 uock TrlaL 3-1 Has Comos HorhKi T-3 Sherwvagh. 5-1 Staa'aVdiX’Man. V< iweaMwpca 

Viuam imm 




E8S3 


(D Gandcrital Tots: C3 JO: Cl JO. C2^0. £2.60. 
Dual F; £090. C8F:E8J2. 

4.40(8 *1 HRh»i,FUHHDbM Barry (3-1): 
2. Tkarfah (9-2); 3, FnmiMaMa PBrtaar 
»-4 taw). Tran, 22.K.(C8roola)TotKC3aO: 
0.10. CIS). Dual P EB.60. CSF; C10.B4. NR; 
OKKoaty. 

VIO (2iU Hd(a)i 1, 9MJHAMDAAI, P Hftri- 
•OY (8-1): 2, Wwdaerih p-1); 3, AACoas- 
■aodora (6-4 law). 8 ran. 8.8 (Mra D Halna) 
Toto: £7.60: C3.10. Cl .00. C1A0. Dual F. 
CIO JO. CSF. £10 J6. 

pAACspoTiCanjo. ouADPonmio. 
FOLKESTONE 

SJ>0 (Ora If 1 iOyWa Hdta)s 1, PLAIN IN 


tun PAH, w McFarland (11-2): 2. 
Lyw(B-l); 3, Pa d a H u Ui a iw a M (EM la*) IT 
ran 8. 7. (J Moure) TgW: £7 JO: C2J0, £1.70. 
CT.10. Dual R 0480. Trig; C2BJ0. CSF; 
C34J8. 

2-30 (3*. » Ch]s 1, PUPPAHCK, C 
Llewellyn (B-1): 9. Mgti LnaHa (9-4) ; 3, 
B«ndjiw(l0D-G0).7ran.8.l6 (N Gaaetee) 
Totr £3.10; S3L20. Cl JO. Dual F: CS JO. CSF: 
£18.10. 

XOO (2m 11 IlOyria Kdto)t 1. SHARPV 
GAL, M A Fttzgareld (V12 tav): Z, Pkrw On 
tow (14-1); 3, Imp Free (14-1). 8 ran. 3. rut 
(N Handerepri Tout DJI); £1.00. C2.40. 
82.70. Dual F £2. BO. Trio: £4.40, CSF: P? 28 
ML Smart Remark. 

3JO(2mCh> 1,THB CARROT MAH, P 


MUM (7-4 lev); a, Coa n awa Kara (6-1); a, 
Liwata (iS-S). « ran. 24. dial (P Whdmsrth) 
Tom. £2.40. Dual F: C3J0. CSF; C64B. Mt 
Pharallk. 

440 (2m If IlOyria HdW)i 1. CARA- 
COL, T Dsacombe (0-11:2, IMIntur (B-1); 
3, Swinging ttdtof (7-3) 3-1 few Mirage 
of WMam. 12 ran. 3. 3S. (J NeuUa) T«o 
CB.70; £240. £380, £2ja Dull F. 09.00. 
Trw; £4in CSF. £58.18. TncaacC189<4. 
4jo (sm ar cao* i, royal sjltom, r 
J ohnson IS- 1 1: a, Tynarplil (14-2); a, 
Yaoman Wtontar (1 1-21- 3-2WvSuoerMID. 
10 ran. 3f. X (P Bowen) TKa £8.00; £2.60. 
£140, Elea Dual F: £14.40. Trio. £3840 
CSF: £33.73. TrlcaaC £18742. NR: Crated 
ComraL 


OOOl I1 1 10yda> 1.8UIB1AV VBN- 
TUft^ M A FlSgwrakJ (16-0 lav); R, Sha- 
hang (4-1); a, soanr Streams (14-1) 16 
ran. X 18. (N Nenderaam Tolo: £2 70. £1 30. 
Cl.0O.C04O. Dual F. ES 40 Trio: £63 00 CSF. 
£9.41 

JACKPOTi £11.083.90. 

PLAcvonesaQa ouADparicii.n. 

SOUTHWELL 

^M(1m4f>l,WOOWHAKlHa. Q Parkin 
g-II.^KBnamareyrenin p-j). 3. 

(T-U: 4, Kaata La Yfarta (B-1). S-1 r«v 

SI!-® P- 58 - ??■«- CLIO. E240. . Duel F: 
£90.00. Trio: £334 20 CSF £069? Trims! 


£480.94. NR Mr Spuculuur 
XJU (laOl 1, BOLDIBR COVK. D 
Swoon oy[3-1).S.P)r*Oo*d tavil. 3. Uvw 
PttolwwlJlM favi 10 ron. 2)L r* iMarryn 
Meade) Tula. »». £5 10. £100. Cl 30 Ouoi 
F- E37 SO. Trio: ClC.IQ. cap. no. 67 
040 (4Gi 1. kOKYAUUL MILL. R KavUn 
(20-1), 2. B am aN Boy ( V1). 3, teaMi 
I3V1). 4-6 1a« Saratoga Rod. a ran. it ll 
(A SMflUnTots; C5A.2& £9.10. C1.20. £7.80. 
Dual F: coo TO ThotCliQ.iD CDF: (177 05 
3 ; 0O(B#).1,OOiIBt»-O,K Fallon i3-1) 8. 
Ttoa wyaadang |m 3, y 1 P CtMrtB 

ja-SiavLA'an 8. 1X(Y9J«viB|Tote £4,00 
OflilF CS 30 CSF: £2068. 

4^0 (1m* 1, MUtttOR POUR SPORT. K 


Skatf 00-1). A. Ato Mto 
v). 7 ran 3. 


(11-41: B. 

(J-11av).risn.a,4.(M Jflhnewni 

tw*. eiiso: clco. euo. ob«i f- raw 

CSF: £97.07 

4AO(1mk t.BOUAMOHAlw 9 Wabalar 
{13-11. S, Malar Hasan (0-1). 3, DwnaM 

hnsria r llKVW. 3-1 la* Hgrihirn Pw 0 
ran- IV IV (9 OoetfteM TOW; CM itt £4 .hi. 
Cl 40. £1.90 Dual f £34 10 Trw Ci» W 
CSF- £101.10 NR RMI On Tqip 
«JM t»tk f. OHNWMBdOHK J Bne^ 
111-8 rav)B,R»wntag In Parta(4-1):VW« 

»• iVII. 0 ran IV IV W P4*4*l 
R30.G80.P4 00Dua|rr480CSF £:.K 
PLACSPOn £4. 787.1(1 

MiAoroncKan 
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Rugby League 

Wigan 
chief 
cleared 
of bogus 
deal 

Nick Varioy 


Wigan chairman 
Jack Robinson was yes- 
terday cleared of per- 
verting the course of justice 
after a court case which high- 
lighted the depth of division 
and financial uncertainty at 
the chib. 

A Jury at Bolton Crown 
Court took almost four hours 
to find him not guilty of try- 
ing to set up the bogus trans- 
fer of the Great Britain prop 
Nell Cowie in an attempt to 
create a libel case against a 
local newspaper potentially 
worth thousands of pounds. 

Robinson admitted calling 
the chief executive of Leeds to 
try to persuade him to pre- 
tend to buy Cowie but he 
blamed the idea on the forme 
fellow director John Martin, 
whose £250,000 investment the 
dub needed and whom Robin- 
son wanted to keep happy. 

“Justice baa been done," 
said Robinson. “I would like 
to thank my QC. I would also 

litre to thank my fa m fly who 

have supported me over the 
past few months and all my 
• genuine friends. 

“I would like to thank the 
Wigan supporters, who have 
telephoned me and sent me 
letters and said ‘give it your 
best shot'. I really appreciate 
that" 

David Bradshaw, the chief 
ex ec u t i ve of Wigan Warriors, 
on behalf of fellow directors 
Arthur Thomas and Tom 
Rathbone, said: “The dub has 
been right behind the chair- 
man throughout this difficult 
12-month period- It was al- 
ways felt that the legal action 
was ill-conceived. 

“The pressure he has been 
under has been immense: 
coping with his own business 
...'commitments, his commit- 
ment to this club as c ha i rman 
and dealing with the case. 

“We sincerely hope this is 
now fee aid of a very difficult 
chapter in the dub's history. 

“We hope Jack will spend 
the weekend with his family 
and leave us to run the shop 
far a couple of weeks while he 
rrecows his strength. 

. “However, we hope all sup- 
porters wtfh the best interests 
of fee dob at heart will be 
there an Sunday to celebrate 
a triumphant start to the new 
Super Ti*g*p^e ^a«nn and that 
Jade will be here with us." 


Raisin g the curtain — the lights went up again last night at the Odsal Stadium where the Super League opened its doors on a second season of 
summer rugby league with the Bradford Bulls playing host to the Wolves of Warrington photograph; smon Wilkinson 

Paul Fitzpatrick on why Super League 2 looks to France and London for credibility as a new season starts 

Strine design fashioned in Paris 


T HE success of Paris St 
Germain, like that of 
London Broncos, is 
vital if Super League 
2 ts to main tain an appeal be- 
yond its traditional northern 
heartlands. 

In their first season the 
French dub, after a decep- 
tively successful start, fin- 
ished second from bottom and 
ultimately owed their sur- 
vival to Workington Town, 
who found themselves even 
more out of their depth. 

PSG will start out, at Shef- 
field's Don Valley Stadium 
tomorrow, almost exclusively 
reliant on Australians and 
with fee former Perth coach 
Peter MulhoHand in place 
after his close-season recruit- 
ment drive. 

It will remain that way 
until such players as Fabian 
Devecchi, Pascal Bomati, 
Pierre Chamorin, Pascal 
Jampy and Patrick Entat fin- 
ish playing for their French 
league clubs in the south and 
move to the capital 
This douhllng-iip on fixtures 
last season, when the players 


were also filming out for 
France, not surprisingly left 
PSG looking a tired and de- 
moralised team before the sea- 
son was half over. The prob- 
lem will not be as acute this 
time and PSG have already 
shown in their Silk Cut Chal- 
lenge Cup games that they 
could prove strong defensively. 

An overwhelming reliance 
on Australian players is not 
ideal for a sport attempting, 
against considerable odds, to 
raise its profile in France, 
where the media and rugby 
union are formidable adver- 
saries. In the short term, how- 
ever. it may prove a success- 
ful policy since it is essential 
that PSG gain credibility by 
winning fee bulk of their 
home games. 

An encouraging aspect of | 
PSG's first season was an av- 
erage crowd of mare 1 than ; 
8,000, although spectators 
were, admittedly, let in free. 
But with two home games 
being played in fee league 
strongholds of Narbonne and 
Biarritz, PSG are confident of 
maintaining their appeal. 


PSG will receive healthy 
respect from Phil Larder, the 
Sheffield Eagles* new coach. 
“They are a hungry squad and 
one of fee best defensive tsawc 
I have seen so far. In their two 
Cup games in England they 
have conceded only one try.” 

Like London Broncos, most 
of PSG’s pre-season training 
has taken place in Queens- 
land. Now the players are in 
Paris and eager to put down 
roots; most of them are even 
taking French lessons. 

The champions St Helens, 
who open their campaign 
against fee Broncos at The 
Stoop tomorrow evening, are 
confident they will soon sign 
Warrington’s lestyn Harris. 
They have pursued Harris, 
who was omitted from fee 
Wolves' side at Bradford last 
nigbt, since he was put on 
transfer at £135 million last 
year but they have not been 
able to agree a figure. 

Harris, fee Wales and Great 
Britain back, has been single- 
minded in his determination 
to join Saints, and David 
Howes, the club's chief execu- 


tive, now believes they are 
"closing in’* on a player 
reported to have already 
agreed personal terms. 

Work permit problems have 
delayed the arrival of Paul 
Koloi, Wigan Warriors’ new 
Tongan centre. Their coach 
Eric Hughes, who delays nam- 
ing his team to face Halifax 
Blue Sox; admits his squad 
lack? strength in depth but is 
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Larder. . . respect for PSG 


Weekend fixtures 


0.0 union stated] 

(a-t - 8 ll-ttci.w) 

Soccer 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Aston Villa v West Ham 

Blackburn v Wimbledon 

Eveno n v Derby . 


Leicester v Middlesbrough . 

Man Utd v Shell Wed 

Newcastle v Coventry 
Nottm Forest v Liverpool — 

Southampton v Arsenal 

Tottenham v Leeds . 
T omorrow 

Chaises v Sunderland |4.0) . 


v Cbolnwtord: Cambridge C v Salisbury; 
Crawley Tn * Gloucester C; Gravesend a 
N v Nuneaton, Greeley Rvre v Beldam Tn; 
Hastings v CneHennam; Mertnyr v SlWng- 
bourrw: Newport AFC v Kings Lynn; Sud- 
bury Tn v Dorchester Worcester C v Aih- 
arshine. MliHswl Dt vtat o nr BadwOrth UW 
v MneUey Tie Dudley Tn v HdttnwH Tic 
Eveanam uto v vS Rugby: Qramnwn Tn v 
Tamworth; Moor Or v Corby Tn: Raixida 
Tn v Solihull Boro: Snepahed Dyn v ilKos- 
teti Tn; Stourbridge v Bllston Tie Sutton 
ColJSI Rid Tn v RC Warwick. iow tfi x re Mv- 

Mom aashiey v Weymouth; Dorttord * 

Yete Tte Fareham Tn v Fisher Atfi UJn: 
Forest Gr v St Leonards: Havant Tn v 
Buckingham Tn, Morgan v Newport toW; 
Tonbridge Angola v Clevedon Tn; Water- 
kxtvtlie u cindertorfl Tn: Weston-S-Mare v 
Fleet Tn; wimoy Tn v Cirencester Tn. 
Tomormn St Leonards v Watsrlaovf lie. 
AVON INSURANCE COWBINATIOMl 
PfeM DMaiom Arsenal v Crystal Palaca. 
» COUNTIES LEAGUE (IT DJs FM 
OhahM Cambridge Utd v Wanord: Ouh- 
aee v Arsenal: Guirngham v Charlton Ain 
11046); Layton Orton! 1 1pswudc Norm ten C 
v Minwaii; Portsmouth v Fulham Govthand 
UM v OPR: We« Ham « Tottenham. 

‘ ■ Colchester Utd v Brant- 


ford; Luton Tn v Bournemouth: Reading v 
Prhjtti C; Souhampton * Brighton: Swin- 
don v MUmbtadooL 


far from pessimistic. “Hope- 
fully, when everything is 
sorted out off the field, money 
win be made available because 
competition for places is so im- 
portant,*' he said. “But at fee 
moment there is a great oppor- 
tunity for younger players.” 

Michael Jackson, who has 
overcome a back injury, and 
Kelvin Skerrett, the former 
Wigan forward, are both in fee 
Halifax squad which is at full 
strength, except for Daio Pow- 
ell and John Brewer. 

Salford Reds will be without 
the injured forwards Andy 
Platt and David Hulme for the 
visit of Castleford Tigers. 
Leeds Rhinos, beaten home 
and away by Oldham last sea- 
son, will not name their team 
until this morning but Wayne 
Collins, their Australian 
hooker, is fit and will play. 

A group of businessmen, 
reportedly led by Tim WUby, a 
former player, plan to make a 
£250,000 cash injection to boost 
Hull Sharks' bid for Super 
League. The First Division 
dub’s new backers wQl be un- 
veiled next week. 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 

Crystal Palace v Norwich 

Grimsby v Man City. 


Huddersfield v Portsmouth . 
Ipswich v Bolton . 


Oldham v Wolverhampton . 

Port Vale v Chart ton 

Reading v Bradford 

Shett Utd v Oxford Utd 

Southend v OPR 

Swindon v Stoke 


Tranmerg v Barnsley - 


PA VASE i ITmwI Wml«, IM lap Ban- 

stead Aih v Whitby Trq Guteborough Tn v N 
Ferrtby Uld- 

GU VAUXHALL MHPBWC& Altrinc- 
ham v Bath, Bromsgrove v Ruondan a 
D 'mends; Halifax v Dover; Kensring v Tel- 
ford; Macetatlekl v Southport; Moro- 
cambe v Farnborough: Northwich v Gates- 
head; Slough v Hayes: Stevenage v 
Hedneatord: Walling v Kidderminster: 
Woking v Stalybridge. 

I IIMTVnttn LEAGUE: , , w .,n 

A ccri ngto n Stanley v Boston Utd; AlfrMon 
Tn v Runeom: Bamber Bridge v Marine: 
Btehop Auckland v Wilton AJtn Buxton v 
Colwyn Bay. Choriey v Lancaster; Emley v 
WinWord Utd: FriekJey v Gutseley; Knows- 
ley » Btyth Spartans: Look Tn v Hyde Utd: 
Spen nymoor v Gainsborough. RHt Dhv- 
blm Ashton Utd v Harrogate Tn: Bred- 
lord PA v Droytsden: Eastwood Tn v Cong- 
letnn Tn; Farsi ey Celtic v Netherfleld: 
Gretna v Wtena o p Tn: Lincoln Utd v Leigh: 
Uatlock Tn v Workington: 8toctcsQridge PS 
v Flixton; Warrington Tn v Curzon Ashton: 
WhIBey Bay r ABwrUXt LR. Tenamwe 
Workington v Bredtord PA 
lets UAttUB Pr e mie r DMatw Aytaa- 
bory v Harrow Bor; Bishop's Stanford v 
Purflaet Bromley v Hitchtn; Cnensey Tn v 
Staines: Dag & Red v Carshalton: Dulwich 
v SI Albans: Grays * Klngstonlan; Oxford C 
v Hendon: Sutton Utd v EiMeM: Yeadlng v 
Heybridge: Yeovil v Boraham Wood. FM 
Kviaiow Barton Rvre v Convoy IK BiBert- 
cay Tn v Uxbridge; Chatham Utd v Bognor 
Regia Tn; Hampton v AWershoi Tn; Maid- 
anhead Utd v Batangsnke Tn: Marlow v 
Crovaon; Moleeey v Wokingham Tn; 
Thame Utd v Tooting A Mitcham (Mb Wal- 
ton & Hersnam v Abingdon Tn. Whyislenfe 
v LAyton P: Worthing v Barkhanstad Tn. 
Seoowd PMatam Barking v Mar Police: 
Brachned Tn v CotUar Row S Romford: 

, Cheshum v Wembley; Dorking v Badtord 
Tn: Edgwere Th v WTthem Tre Eg ham Tn v 
Lafghton Tn; Hemef Hempstead v Hor- 
sham; Hungertard Tn v Laethemead; Ware 
V Tilbury. Wrvdflho# Tn v Wlndcor a Eton, 
■ndnd BtvMom Aveiay v Tring Th; Claptan 
y Braintreo Tn; Homduirch v Hanford Tn; 
Kingsbury To v Hariow Tn; Lewes v E 
Thurrock Utd: Northwood v Epsom & 
Ewell' Southall v Fladkwell Heath; Wingate 
& Finchley v Weaktsume. 

DR MARTENS LEAGUE; Prwatai 

- ABMord Tn v HaloBOwen; Burton Alb 


West Brom v Birmingham (2.10) 

Se c ond Division 

Blackpool v Preston (1Z0). 

Brentford v Burnley 

Bury v Gillingham 

Chesterfield v Wycombe _ 

Crewe v Luton . 


Ml l (wall v Bournemouth — 
Peterborough v Stockport- 
Rotherham v Notts County. 
Shrewsbury v Plymouth — 

Watford v Walsall 

Wrexham vVortt .... - ...... 

Bristol Rovers v Bristol City (1.0) — 

Third Division 

Barnet v Swansea. 


Carlisle v Hereford — 

Darlington v Chester _ 

Exeter v Scunthorpe — 

Hartlepool v Rochdale . 

Hull v Brighton. 

Northampton v Lincoln. 

Scarborough v Torquay - 
Wigan v Cambridge Utd 

Leyton Orient v Fulham (1Z0). 

N-W COUNTIES LEAOlfW FM Dtv- 
Mmk Chaddenon v Traltard, canhwoe v 
Rinrtrpnwi rvttt Darwsn v Nantwlcti Tn: 
Gloasos NE v Salta d C: Molkor OB v 
Burscougft Maine HO v Eastwood Hanley: 
Newcastle Tn v Mossier. Penrith v Ather- 
ton Cota; Rosaondala thd v Bootle: St 
Helens Tn v Kidagrove Aih. Vauxlwb GM v 
Prescot CaOiai 

FEDBUnON BREWERY NOWntERN 
IBUBMi FM Bille t— i BatSingtan Ter- 
nwa v Dunston Flevt Cm* Tn v Chaster 
La Street: Durham C v suctoon; Moraeih 
Tn v Cwwen Mutton v Seanam RS: HTM 
Newcastle v Tow Law Tn: SnAdon v W 
Auckland; S Shields v Biningham Syn; 
Whtekham » Easlrtgton. 

NOmtlEW COUNTTB EAST IMjME 

— Dl.txtwi: Bctpcr Tn v Arnold Th; 

Brtgg Tn v Hailam; Pe—by lAd v Ptakaring 
Trc Hadtetd Main v aiosehougmor i WM- 
lere: Hucknall Tn v Pontnlrea Cols: Osaat 
Albion V AsMhild UKfc Salfiy Tn v Armth- 
orpe Welfare; BbellwM v MatlDy MW: 
Thaddey v One) Til 


umo— b rid port v Bristol MF; Brisling- 
tan v Bamsupie Tre Celna Tn v Mangota- 
fieid Utd; Chard TnvTawnwn Tre CMppatv 
ham Tn v Bridgwater Tn; Elmore v Odd 
Down Adi; Tiverton Tit v Paulton Rvta; 
Westbury Utd V Btdetord Tn. 

LEAGUE OF WALES! Britan Ferry v Rhyl: 
Caernarfon Tn v Aberystvnrth I9J0); 
Caaiws * Hoiywotr. Camaes Bay v New- 
town; Con nail's Quay v We l s hp ool; Conwy 
v Ton PMitre: EbSw Vale v Cwmbran 
020]; LiansantfiraJd v Bangor C (2JJ): 
Porthmadog v CfumBrihM Trt. Tumor- 
nan Intar Ctdtla-Tal v RIM Tn. 
mass hbsh cupi Of — a ens- 
twwUie v Crusadarr. Giamoran v Coagn 
Utd: Loughgan uta » Coleraine: Omagh Tn 
v UmatsCr Ud. 

FAI NATUMJU. LEAO UB Me DM 
letooi Rnn Harps v Dundalk (7 JO): Sligo 
Rvre v Bray Wndre (7J0). T umusi owi 
Benemlans v Derry c (3.15): Cork C v 
SMbauma (2.0T. UCD v St Patricks Ath 
13.16). 

Tomorrow 

FA tfMUNt PREMIER LEAGUE: 
Ttr — I P M at a m Doncaster v Croydon 
(2JL Mill wall <i lUtaatonTn (20). Womotey 
v Soutnan^ton (20). 

Rugby Union 

FIVE NATIONS CHAMPIOHSHIPt 

Trance v Scotland (20. Parc das Princes); 
Wales v England (CaidM). 


Racing 


Lord Gyllene 
looks set for 
a Grand time 


Chris Hamridns 


S TAN CLARKE, the 
chairman of Uttoxeter 
whose dynamism and 
cash have rejuvenated the 
racecourse, will be on target 
for a £100.000 bonus if his 
chaser Lord Gyllene wins fee 
Midlands Grand National 
there this afternoon. 

There are three stages to se- 
curing fee bonus — the first 
being victory in the Singer 
and Friedfander Chase at Ut- 
toxeter in February, which 
Lord Gyllene achieved; fee 
second winning today’s race 
and the third finishing in the 
first four in the Martell 
Grand National at Ain tree 
next month. 

Clarke, who is not short of a 
bob or two and something of a 
philanthro pist, has promised 
to give away fee bulk or the 
bonus if he wins, courtesy of 
Lord Gyllene who is cur- 
rently 8-1 favourite for fee 
Aintree marathon. 

Although Lord Gyllene 
(1.50) has plenty of weight 
this afternoon he should still 
be hard to beat so impressive 
has he been in recent races 
and so well has the form 
worked out. 

His victory over fee course 
and distance last month was 
gained in very fast time 
under 11 st 91b. making all the 
running to beat Mudahim by 
eight lengths. 

The runner-up subse- 
quently won the Racing Post 
Chase at Kempt on. The fourth 
Samlee (beaten over 26 


lengths) won at Sandown next 
time while Flyers Nap. who 
was pulled-op, won at Chel- 
tenham on Tuesday-. 

The form looks rock solid, 
therefore, and although Seven 
Towers, winner of the Eider 
Chase, McGregor The Third 
and Act The Wag are all 
smart performers receiving 
weight, I still expect Lord Gyl- 
lene to come out on top. 

A good performance by 
Seven Towers should be a 
pointer to the prospects of Ivy 
House (2.25), who was 
second to him at Newcastle. 

Ivy House reverts to novice 
company after taking on sea- 
soned handicappers and 
a quitting himself very well 
he was beaten eight lengths in 
fee Eider with a number of 
useftil opponents well behind. 

This is an excellent Uttox- 
eter card, considering its 
proxmity to Cheltenham, and 
the Scottish Equitable Handi- 
cap Hurdle looks a tight, com- 
petitive event. 

Thursday Night (1.15) rep- 
resenting Jimmy Fitzgerald, 
who conjured a return to 
form of his old veteran Uncle 
Ernie at the Festival, looks 
fee value here on his second 
to Sasslver at Market Rasen 

recently. Carrying 12s*. and 
having been off the course for 
seven weeks, he ran most en- 
couragingly and that should 
have put him spot on now. 

Elsewhere I like fee look of 
Tea trader (4.00) at Hereford. 
He appeared unlucky when 
beaten a short-head by High- 
way Five at Bangor recently 
after being hampered. 


Coome Hill will probably miss 
National and rest of the season 


C OOME HTT.L is unlikely 
to contest the Martell 
Grand National and may 
not run again this season 
after finishing a disap- 
pointing seventh in the 
Gold Cup on Thursday, 
unites Chris Hawkins. 

Jill Dennis, wife of 
trainer Walter, explained: 
“Jamie Osborne said he ran 
a lifeless race and heard 
him gurgle several times. 

“We are having him 
scoped to see if he has a res- 
piratory infection. He’s 
sound and has eaten op bnt 
he’s not the most robust of 
horses and we’ll probably 
turn him out to grass and 
forget the rest of the 
season.” 

This will come as a big 
blow to ante-post punters 
who had backed him down 
to 8-1 favourite for the 


BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Premi e r Division 

Aberdeen v Dundee Utd 

Hearts v Hibernian. 


Kilmarnock v Motherwell , 
Raith v Dunfermline 

Tomorrow 

Celtic v Rangers 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Airdrie v Falkirk 

Clydebank v Partick. 


Dundee v St Johnstone 

St Mirren v Greenock Morton ■ 

Stirling v East Hie 

Second Division 

Berwick v Livingston 

Brechin v Clyde. 


Queen of South v Hamilton _ 
Stanhousemuir v Dumbarton . 
Stranraer v Ayr ... 


Third Division 

Albion v Queen's Park 

Cowdenbeath v Arbroath . 

East Stirling v Alloa 

Forfar v Montrose . 


Inverness C Thistle v Ross County - 
COURAGE CLUBS CHAMPIONSHIP! 

ttloaaf f — boo Tmat Rugby v Rother- 
ham (1.0)- t Oawwwi Ntareastla v Nat- 
ting ham. Wittunsl La a g y Throw Exeter 
v Mortoy; Harrogate v Redruth: Leeds v 
Ljrdney (1215): Ldn WetSh v Walsall (2319: 
Otiev v Liverpool St Hetone: Rending v 
Hevent (2.301. Rooslyn Pk v Fylde; Wharie- 
dale v aifton. National Lsxpao Fm 
Nordic Aspetria v Nuneaton; Hereford v 
Stake-co-Trent: UenfMd v Birmingham- 
/Solihull; Preston G v Kendal: Sandal v 
Worcester Sheffield v Stourbridge; Wti*. 
nlngton Pk v Manchester. Sooth: Chelten- 
ham v Neweury, Mel Ponce v Barking: 
Nunn Wetahom v Plymouth; Tabard v 
Askeane; Weston-S-Mare v High Wycombe 
[1 0). Tomorrow, Cemberiey v Charlton 
PV Henley V Berry Hill. 

INSURANCE CORPORATION LEAGUES 
*1 DMstom Slackrock Cot v Shannon 
(2 30): Dungannon v DM Crescent (239): 
Garryowen v Lartsdowne (23d); Old Belve- 
dere v Cork Const (230): Old Wesley v at 
Mary's College (230); Ter enure Cot v 
instonlons (230): Young Munster v Bally- 
mena (290). t eeoo d DMAxx Ctontarr v 
Monkstown (230); DL8P v Becuve Rim 
(ZOat: Derry v Sunday's weir (2301: Dol- 
phin V Skerries (230): Greyetonec v NIFC 
(230): Malone v HtgMIela (230): Wandor- 
ere w UCC (230). 

CLUB MATCHBSi Blacktiaatti ir Saracens 
(1.0): Oxford (Mv V Wneeda Unhr (5 AS): 
Preston Lodge v West Of Scotland (10 0): 
Orrdl v Coventry, Melrose v Langholm. 

Tomorrow 

WRLSN NATIONAL lEACWSi Hrat Wr- 
ist Ebbw Vale v Dumant (2301. 
ANGLO-WELSHi tsoood Divisions 

MW Da Sonymaen v Rotherham £-90). 

Rugby l*agu» 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEAOUB 
(230)1 Pre mi er L— not Bavartey v Dud- 
ley Hill: eginmanl v Wigan St Patricks: 
Mayfield v wooiston: Ssddtevorth u Lack 
Lana; West Hull v OMtwn St Aimoa. hm 
bMstovB Barrow Wand v Eos' Leeds; 
ESMmoor v BUreftoroofc UllOfli v Wlgw 5: 
Judes: Motdgreen » Aahoin; Walney Cen- 
tral v Tnomnm. S ess n d B t v bl s m EcdM 
SXIrtMugK Featfteratorw Amamur v 
Dewuwy Moor; Norm onion v Hull Dow- 
ere, ReffMII v Ovendan; Shaw Cioea v New 
Eanwidc York Acorn v Minord. 

llisn— ¥»Hf uinieiin ns ii infill 

nee. Huddersfield v Keighley; Oktuun v 
Baxley. Tmaneex Leigh « Wtutahavsn; 
Rochdale v Swtauii; SheniaW v Hull KR. 
Seeend DMeleas Huislai v GaBslwttd. 
TowMmsn Carlisle v York; Hamel Hemp- 
stead v Dewsbury; Prescot v Doncaster. 


HimKiuuB Leeds v oramtm. Lon- 
don v St Helena (6.35): Safford v Caste- 
ford: Shatfleu v Paris (3.13); Wigan v 
Halifax. Plrat DMstoK Feameratone v 
Swinton; Huddersfield v Keighley (230); 
Hull v VA tines (3.15h WakeHetd v WNia- 
hawsn 1330. Second DMaiees Carilslo v 
York; Huwuet v Leigh p30); Pruscor v 
Doneaster. Rochdale v Lancashire Lynx. 
ACADEMY CHAMPIONSHIP! Hull v 
Bradford: London v St Helens; Salford v 
Csatfeford; Wakefield v Leeds: vwgrn v 
Halifax. 


National in which he 
looked favourably 
weighted with lost 61b. 

Go Ballistic, fourth in the 
Gold Cup. has been con- 
firmed as a definite Aintree 
contender by trainer John 
O'Shea and Mick Fitzger- 
ald. successful in last year's 
National on Rough Quest 
will take the mount 

“He'll love the trip and 
fast gronnd. With only 9st 
81b in the long handicap, he 
has got to take his chance,” 
said O’Shea. 

Fears that Danoli might 
have injured his near-fore, 
which he broke two years 
ago, when falling two out in 
the Gold Cap were un- 
founded. A spokesperson 
for Tom Foley's stable said: 
“Danoli was x-rayed bnt is 
all right He’s just a bit 
sore.” 


Basketball 

WMBHR LEAOUEi Derby ¥ Man- 
ehn&Mr (7 30); Lfficastw v Crystal Ptaaca 
(730); Thames Valley v Leopards (8.01: 
Worthing v Hemet S Wattord (B.0) Tomor- 
row Birmingham * London (7-0): Chester 
v Sheffield (6.0): Crystal Palace v Worthing 
(T4». 

NATIONAL LEAOUEt Mm First Dtw 

Wow Bury & Bohan v Nottingham (730): 
Canfifi v Brfadon (8.0): Coventry v Liver- 
pool (7307, QuOtttord v Stockton (BO): 
Solon! « Mid Sussex (8 0): Westminster v 
Plymouth (8.0). Te rn a ry on e MM Sussex v 
Wesimlnanr: ware « Oxford (4.0). 
Ws m s in pm DMstem Barktng & Dag- 
enham v Rhondda (80): Birmingham v 
Nottingham (4.0): Hartesden v SpeHhortte 
(7-0); London v Crystal PbIbcb (60): 
Thamee Valley v Ipewich (6.45). Ttaw r 
rowi Shetfleld v Norlhamoion (2.0): 
Thames Volley v Rhondda i230). 

Hock tty 

WORLD cup QUAUPMR (Kuala Lum- 
pur); Ftarfi Spain v Korea. 

NATIONAL LEAOUB, PM BBUtoi 
Beeston y Bromley <1.30). Btuoiurtt v 
Boumwiiie (20); Hull v Trojans |20): Indian 
Gym v Brooldands (130): I sea « City or 
Porta (1230); Lewes v Crostyx (130); 
Oxford Hawks v Doncaster (130): Oxford 
Itatv v Edgoastcn (120), Sheffield v Fire- 
brands (20): St Albans v Harleslon (20). 
Stourpon v Warrington (2 0). Taounen 
Stour port v Oxford Hawks (2301. 

SCO nr ISM lWOUE Edinburgh Unlv v 
MIM; GorQ onions v Grange: Inveriedn v 
Western; Kelburrva v Mcnaeahill, Torerex 
v Wtttsonfons Tomorrow, Grange v Edin- 
burgh Unlv 

MBPS REOttONAL ■ Narttn 

Harrogate v Ben Rhyddlng. Norton v Bank- 
ers; RamgarTtlo v Springfiows, Soumport t 
FormOy. Swalwell v Nesun; Timponey « 
Chester. 

■SSI’S CLUBS: Bath v RoM noons. Bath 
Bucks v West Wilts. Camus C v Bedford. 
Citation ham v WSM. Hampton v Stone 
Uan & (Jan v wnhetuveh, Poiorboro v 
Bury St Edmunda 

WOMDPS NATKMAL LEAOUEi Pre- 
mier UMa tmu CWton « Slougn (Chiton 
Coll. 1230); Doncaster v Ipswich (Ben- 
netthortin. 12.0): Letcoster * Trojans 
(1230); Sutton CL v Hlghtown 111.30] Pint 
DMsiora Bredtord v Chelmsford (1.501: 
Otton v Canterbury (2.0); S Bedans v 
Bfueharts (1230). Wlmbtodon v Bracknell 
(12 0) Sweid DMSm Lougtiboro Stdls 
v Ealing (230). Old LougMonlans v St 
Albans (1.0): W Witney v Sherwood (12 0). 
Woking u Ex mouth (23). 

WOMEMPS REOnilAL LBAOIIHSi Naotl 
BoxieyhMitn v Cornu C: Hartaston V Se- 
vonoaka; Ipawtcn a As hlonX. WCC v Bury 
SI Edmunds. MBw d a Aldridge » Leices- 
ter; Bedford v Ptckwlc h. Crimson R v W 
Brurmwlclv N Staffs v Hampton. Narttn 
Blackburn v Sheffield; Liverpool v Chester; 
Poynton v Walton: York v Carlisle, tootta 
Ouiwicl) y Reading: Horsham * Tula* Mill; 
Southampton v City oi Porta: Win Hill v 
Winchester; Worming y H am p s t e ad. Weal: 
Chartenham v St Ausail; Exeter v wim- 
borne; Redtand v LeomlnxlBr, Yate v 

Col trail. 


JUBILEE OF PAIUSTAM TOURNAMENT 

(Karachi): Pakistan v England. 

RATIONAL LEAGUE) Premier DMsIeai 
Surbiton b Old Lougrttontans (230) 

HA TWJFHTi Q—rTii Bids Epum V 
Stafnas; Haralord v Marfottr. 

AEWHA CUtti m> tenfc Chelmsford v 
CarttarDUfy (1245): Cnmson R v Aldridge 
(23). Doncaster v Woking (201. Hlghtown v 
Trojans (1230). Ipswten « Otton |i2.ot, 
Stough y LoteeetaT (120); Sutton CL v 
ctwem (1130), tWmafedon « criflon (13) 

I CM Hockey 

EUPSRLEAGUE PLAY-OFFS* Ayr vNew- 

casCe (830): Bracknell v Notungnam |(U»: 
Shemeta v Basingstoke (6.30. Tw u nw n 
Basingstoke v Sneffloid (6.0: Manchestaf 
v Ayr (&0). 

pfmnm usaoue play-opfsc Qutid- 
tard v Kingston (fi.0): Swindon v Teltord 
(230V Turonrrowi Kingston v Swindon 
(5.45). Tertwtf v Guildford (S30) 
NORTneRN PfOOSINR LEAOUB PLAY- 
OFFS* S econd modi FrtO v WWBey (73). 
Paisley v Blackburn (73), T etn c rrowi 
Blackburn v Fife (60); Whitley v Paisley 
1830) 1 
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Soccer 


Bradford 

estrange 

Waddle 


Martin Thorpe on 

a transfer saga that 
ended yesterday 
in bitter stalemate 

A FURIOUS Chris Wad- 
dle has told Bradford 
he never wants to 
play for them again 
because the dub chairman 
Geoffrey Richmond denied 
him one last hurrah in the 
Premiership with Notting- 
ham Forest 

It is understood that In res- 
ponse Richmond yesterday 
agreed to let Waddle leave but 
said Forest must pay £500.000 
for the 36- year-old former 
England winger even though 
his last two moves have been 
tree transfers. 

Richmond perhaps knew 
Forest’s answer: not inter- 
ested even though Bradford 
wanted only £ 100.000 up front 
and £400.000 more if Waddle 
helped Forest stay in the 
Premiership. 

The resultant stalemate 
means that, barring legal 
action. Waddle will not play 
until his Bradford contract 
runs out at the end of the sea- 
son. Waddle had already cried 
off today's game at Reading 
saying he was "sick". 

The player argues that 
Richmond has gone back on a 
gentlemen's agreement and 
also feels let down by Brad- 
ford after, he feels, helping 
raise their profile this season. 

Richmond for his part ar- 
gues that Waddle's written 
contract did not include such 
a get-out clause and the chair- 
man is also upset that the ap- 
proach for Waddle was alleg- 
edly done behind his hack. 

So how did it come to this? 
The saga begins at the start of 
the season when Waddle, des- 
perately looking for a club, 
signed for Bradford on a one- 
month contract to see if he 


fancied life at Valley Parade. 

The contract Included two 
get-out clauses: he could leave 
within 2A hours if he was of- 
fered a manager's Job or if he 
was wanted by a Premiership 
club as a player. 

After a month Waddle de- 
cided to stay and agreed an- 
other contract until the end of 
the season which he Hahns 
he asked to be on the same 
terms as before. 

When Forest approached 
him on Wednesday he there- 
fore thought he could leave 
and told Forest so. But Brad- 
ford disagreed and. when 
Waddle and his advisors ex- 
amined the contract they saw 
why: the clause about being 
allowed to go to a Premier- 
ship club for free was miss - 
mg. It is understood this was 
the first time Waddle or his 
lawyer had spotted the 
omission. 

Waddle then argued that in 
any case, there was a gentle- 
men's agreement to let him go 
if a Premiership club wanted 
him. Samara, it is under- 
stood, agreed with Waddle. 
But Richmond, sticking to the 
letter of the written contract 
dug his heels in. 

Richmond must now decide 
whether to take legal action 
for Waddle’s alleged breach of 
contract while the player 
may be considering legal 
action of his own. 

• There could also be bad 
news for Bradford in their 
chase for die Forest striker 
Jason Lee. The dubs are 
understood to have agreed a 
£350,000 fee but the player 
wants instead to join Charl- 
ton, where he was recently on 
loan and where he began his 
career. 

Meanwhile Forest's attempt 
to sign the Celtic midfielder 
Brian O'Neil on loan for the 
rest of the season will have to 
wait until next week. Celtic 
stalled on the move yesterday 
and Forest foiled to beat the 
noon deadline. 


I’m staying, Ravanelli tells Boro 


F ABRIZIO Ravanelli says 
he wants to stay at Mid- 
dlesbrough. “I have a four- 
year contract and I am 
really at home,” he said, be- 
fore predicting that the 
League Cup finalists and 
FA Cup semi-finalists 
would avoid relegation. 

“This club has never won 
anything. If Ravanelli 
brings them a cup and also 


the title of top scorer it will 
be as if 1 had won another 
European Cup,” he said. 

Manchester United's 
manager Alex Ferguson 
was in psychological war- 
fare mode yesterday when 
be said of the title: “1 still 
think Liverpool and our- 
selves axe in pole position. 
Arsenal have to beat Liver- 
pool to have any chance.” 



Performance of the week: 
Jamie Redknapp (Liver- 
pool), whose passing at 
Anfield set his team up for 
Monday's victory over 
Newcastle which narrowed 
the gap at the top of the 
Premiership to one point. 


AN Other 


BORN in Poplar this quick, 
perceptive forward did his 
best work on the wing and 
made nearly 150 league ap- 
pearances for a ferrous fel- 
lowship during a stay of six 
years at the ground of Hen- 
ry’s second. He then went 
cherry-picking and after a 
brief buzz around a hive 
started picking teams. 
Until recently he was quite 
good at it. 

Last week: Frank Clark 
(Crook Town. Newcastle 
United. Nottingham Forest). 


Bournemouth 
demise could 
save Brighton 

RIGHTON could be the 
'beneficiary if Bourne- 
mouth go out of business next 
week, writes Martin Thorpe. 

The Football League are 
studying a plan for the Third 
Division’s bottom team, cur- 
rently Brighton, to be spared 
relegation to the Conference 
in order to keep the number 
of clubs in the League at 72.' 

The trust fond trying to 
save Bournemouth from liq- 
uidation say that, If they do 
not get £500,000 by next 
Thursday, when a winding-up 
order against the club is 
heard, today's game against 
MflZwall could the club’s last. 

The £500,000 is needed for 
the trust’s takeover bid to sat- 
isfy the club's receivers and 
Football League. 

The club's receivers could 
sell a player, possibly the de- 
fender Ian Cox to Southamp- 
ton, to help the situation. 

The consortium close to 
taking control of Brighton are 
negotiating with the owners 
of Hove greyhound stadium to 
use it as a temporary home 
for the next three years while 
a new soccer stadium is built. 

The former Arsenal and 
Leeds defender Chris Whyte 
has signed for Oxford until 
the end of the season. Garry 
Parker has been taken off the 
Leicester transfer list 


Ski Hotline 

The Latest snow and weather 

reports from almost 200 resorts in ^ 

Europe and North America. 

By phone or fax call: — iX' 

0891 002 006 


SkiFax 

089Y 300 350 

An overview of where to find the best snow - by fax. 
Call SKIFAX - the Ski Facts. 


Ski Snapshot 


0897 500 650 

Al-a-glance guide to snow conditions at almost 200 resorts 
worldwide. Daly table by fax. 
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Living in the East lane . . . Jason McAteer. once nicknamed ‘Engine’ by his team-mates at Bolton, takes the driving seat in his Porsche donmcphee 

Upward and highly mobile 


Jill Turner braves a love-struck band 
of teenage girls to spend some quality time 
with the Liverpool defender Jason McAteer 


A GAGGLE of pubes- 
cent girls are wait- 
ing for Jason 
McAteer outside the 
restaurant a well- 
known haunt of the Liverpool 
squad down at the city’s 
trendy Albert Dock. 

They have recognised his 
car, not difficult as it is the 
only Porsche Boxster in the 
North-west of England. Most 
would-be buyers foce a wait- 
ing list of six months to a year 
but by virtue of his position 
in one of the country's most 
famous soccer squads. 
McAteer was able to get in 
first Liverpool players can 
get away without paying for 
parking, too. “Don't worry 
about it,” he says with a grin. 
Ignoring the council request 
to pay and display. 

As he pauses to sign mini- 
posters of hims elf preferred 
by the doe-eyed girls, his mo- 
bile phone starts ringing. 
Again. The Premiership is the 
new monarchy and everyone 
wants to touch the hem of the 
prince’s robe. 

Everybody knows the 
25-year-old Anfield defender 
whose side travel to Notting- 
ham Forest today. Kids shout 
out, “Got a new car, Jase?" 
and the restaurant where he 
is lunching seems to be full of 
his social circle — a girl he 
used to fancy, the guy who 
gets the Liverpool boys their 
motors and two of his part- 


Team sheet 


Aston V3a v West Ham 

Villa's Sieve Staunton is still struggling 
wilft an ankle injury out a happier West 
Ham have striker John Hartson bade after 
a two-match ban. Portugal's Hugo Porfino 
may be preferred to tan Bishop. 

Blackburn v Wim b l ed o n 

Bladcbum's central defender Ian Pearce, 
who made only two starts in the last 16 
months, could return. The Greek winger 
George Danis is also III afier missing two 
games. Centre-back Colin Hendry has a 
alight grain strain but ts expected to play. 
Wimbledon's only doubt concerns striker 
Dean HoMsworth. who has bruised rfbs. 

Everton v Derby 

Everton hops Tarry Phelan. Claus Thom- 
sen and Jos Pa rid neon will pasa lata fit- 
ness fasts. Derby's Km scorer Dean Stur- 
ridge Is suspended. Tommy Johnson 
Ineligible, Robin van dar Lam and captain 
Igor SUmac Injured, but Paul McGrath and 
Jacob Laursen ere fit again 

Leicester v MkkUosbroudh 

Kevin Poole takes over in the Leicester 
ooal tram the American Kasey Keller, who 
Is on World Cup duty. Phil Stamp could 
return to the Middlesbrough midfield be- 
cause Robbia Mustoe Is suspended and 
Emerson has an ankle injury. 

Manchester U v Sheffie l d W 

umtsd's Ryan Giggs and Gary Palllstar 
ore III and Paul Scholea and Ncky Butt are 
also back ahead of schedule, but Roy 
Kaane la still suspended and Bonny John- 
sen has a back ln|ury. Wednesday's Regl 
BUnker Is bask altar a Iwo-mateb ban. 

Newcastle v Coventry 

Lea Ferdinand still has me hamstring In- 
jury that I d c a d Mm off during Newcastle's 


ners on and off pitch. Phil 
Babb and Jamie Redknapp. 
Phil and Jamie's mobile 
phones ring a lot too. 

The ability to kick a foot- 
ball around has opened up a 
parallel universe of modelling 
contracts, sbowbiz parties, 
appearances in pop videos 
and chat shows. 

The unassuming Scouser 
from a working-class family 


stealing all the silverware 
and he wants the tables 
turned. 

McAteer, at right wing- 
back, is crucial to Liverpool’s 
plans. On the pitch he dashes 
up and down, back and forth 
like an excited hound. A natu- 
ral midfielder, his lust for life 
has occasionally got him into 
trouble when he forgets the 
defensive necessities to hare 
up Add in instinctive pursuit 
of the ball. The Anfield 
regime bag taught him to har- 
ness that boisterous energy 
but he has still managed three 
goals. 

“I've learned discipline. I 


his mum told him to get him- 
self a proper career. 
McAteer’s mum is his guiding 
light When he first moved 
away from home he was so 
helpless that his then man- 
ager at Bolton, Bruce Rioch, 
asked her to take him back. 
He was slowly weaned into 
living by himself a day at a 
time. She still does his wash- 
ing and makes sure he's eat- 
ing properly. 

At 20 he was playing foot- 
ball as a semi-professional for 
non-League Marine Reserves 
and working in a pub near his 
home in Birkenhead for £2 an 
hour while giving up all 


‘I’ve learned discipline, i can’t go off running where 
1 want. At Liverpool you do what you are told’ 


of Irish descent finds it all a 
little bewildering. He rubs his 
forehead. “It's frightening. 
Five years ago when I started 
it was nothing like this. Foot- 
ballers are like pop stars now. 
We went to the Brit Awards 
and all these pop stars like 
Simply Red and Cast and Ky- 
lie were coming up and want- 
ing to talk to us whereas it 
should be the other way 
round. I was like, “Bloody 
hell!’ " 

However, such status does 
not come without demands 
and it is only to the victor the 
spoils. McAteer- is conscious 
that the league championship 
has eluded Liverpool since 
1990. Their red rivals, Man- 
chester United, whom they 
foce on April 19, have been 


4-3 dates! by Liverpool on Monday. Cov- 
entry's Noel Whelan is suspended and 
Dion Dublin coirid return to the forward 
line from central defence. 

Nottm Forest v Li verpool 

Pierre Von Hooydonk. Forest's C«.5mlllJon 
capture tram Celtic, stands by lor Ms 
home debut but Ion Moore tram Trarmere 
will probably be a susbsnita. Liverpool 
should retain the learn that beat Newcas- 
tle. Stan Collymars staying on the bench. 

South a mpton v Arsons! 

The Southampton defenders Ulrich van 
Gobbet, who is suspended, and Jason 
Dodd, who has a knee Injury, are unavail- 
able. while Amena! have a goalkeeping 
crisis with David Seaman ana John Luldc 
both unlit. Vince Bartram has been 
recalled tram hie loon period at Wolves, 
but Lee Harper is likely to take the gloves. 
Up front the Inlured Nicolas Aiwlka and 
Paid Meraon ora out and Ian Wright la otlll 
suspended. 

Tottenham v Leeds 

Tottenham’s midfielders DavM Howells 
and Allan MeMen are both suspended. 
Leeds have Lucas Radebe back from a 
two-match ban but Rod Wallace and Lee 
Sharpe remain doubtful. 

TOMORROW 

Chelsea v Sunderl a nd 

Raoertt) dl Matteo. rested at West Ham. 
returns (or Chelsea but defender Frank 
Leboeut is both mimed and suspended. 
Young Irish goalkoeper Met Colgon could 
get ha second son. 

Sunderland's Paul Stewart out lor three 
months wtth a knee injury, could return but 
John Mullln (nock) and Andy Melville 
(Achilles) are doubtful Kim HleseBierg- * 
Danish undcr-si International signed this 
week tram Eablerg, stands by. 


can't go off running where I 
want, like I used to. At Liver- 
pool you do what you are told. 
Go up and attack, stay and de- 
fend, and know when to do 
which. A lot of things have 
been coached out of me since 
I’ve been here and I’ve 
learned so much, rd still like 
to end up in the midfield, 
though. I've never made a 
secret of that. Tm at home 
there in the middle of things.” 
McAteer, nephew of boxers 
Pat and Les, may have had a 
meteoric rise — from non- 
league soccer to international 
level within three years — 
but at the beginning he strug- 
gled. His professional trials 
for Manchester United, Ches- 
ter and Tranmere as a teen- 
ager were unsuccessful and 


hopes of ever playing 

professional 

But his dream ticket was 
Just in the post Phil Neal 
spotted him and signed him 
for Bolton. He went in Janu- 
ary 1992 for £500 and was a 
regular for them over the 
next two seasons, initially on 
the right wing and then in 
midfield. He helped them get 
promoted twice, scored 15 
gnals and was nicknamed 
“The Engine” because of his 
relentless s tamina. 

In 1994 he got the call up 
from Jack Charlton and the 
offer of an international cap 
at wing-back via his Irish 
grand parentage. On bis 
mum's advice he turned down 
an opportunity to play for 
England B to join Ireland and 


he played In the World Cup 
finals in the United States. 

The following year he said 
goodbye to Bolton and left for 
the (dub he had followed as a 
boy. Liverpool, who had just 
beaten him and his Bolton 
colleagues in the Coca-Cola 
Cup, offered £4J> million for 
him to fulfil all his dreams. 

Ireland wanted him, too, 
and in 1996 he scored for them 
against Macedonia after 
being moved into midfield by 
his new manager Mick Mc- 
Carthy. He is confident about 
his International future as 
McCarthy has described him 
as the best wing-back in the 
Premiership. 

No, it’s not at all bad being 
Jason McAteer. “Tve been in 
an FA Cup final, a Coca-Cola 
Cup final, Tve been PFA All- 
Star player twice, Tve won 
promotion. I've played for my 
country and Tm playing for 
the dub I’ve always wanted to 
play for. Me mates say, “How 
can you ever sulk or be un- 
happy?’ It’s a dream come 
true isn’t it? Five years ago I 
-was playing non-league foot- 
ball and now I have 20 caps. If 
it all ended tomorrow, for the 
last five years it’s been per- 
fect Perfect” 

Wise Mrs McAteer has al- 
ready warned her son of the 
transience of his profession. 
“When people who ask me for 
autographs say. ‘Oh. you 
must hate all this Jason,’ I 
say. Til hate it in 10 years 
time when you’re not asking 
me.' hie mum says I'll have to 
learn to deal with that with 
people not wanting me. 'cos 
it’ll happen." Not quite yet. 
though. 


Hie infirm Old Firm 


Patrick Glenn finds Rangers sickly and 
Celtic shaky before the big game tomorrow 


T HE feverishness with 
which the Irish plunder 
Cheltenham could be 
made to look like a mild 
attack of the vapours by the 
hysteria that will charge the 
atmosphere over Glasgow 
tomorrow afternoon. 

Neutrals have found them- 
selves in a diminishing mi- 
nority since events conspired 
to give Celtic a chance of foil- 
ing Rangers' attempt to equal 
their great rivals' record of 
nine successive champion- 
ships. There is only one cur- 
rent affair in town and it has 
nothing to do with anarchy in 
Albania or p re- General Elec- 
tion in-fighting. 

The great debate subsided 
when Celtic lost 2-0 at Kil- 
marnock on Tuesday only to 
be reignited when Dundee 
United won 2-0 at Ibrax the 
following night A Celtic vic- 
tory tomorrow would reduce 
Rangers' lead to a nerve- 
shredding two points. 


There is anxiety every- 
where and it seemed to have 
overtaken Tommy Burns yes- 
terday as he delivered his 
press briefing. The Celtic 
manager is particularly con- 
cerned about the fitness of 
Paolo dl Canio, the hugely in- 
fluential Italian winger, who 
is trying to recover from a 
hamstring st rain sus taine d 
during Celtic's 2-0 victory 
over Rangers in the Scottish 
Cup quarter-final nine days 
ago. 

“He is not progressing 
quite as we had hoped.” said 
Bums, “but he did manage a 
little training today and well 
see how it goes.” In the Ital- 
ian's absence, Andreas Thom 
would probably be marginally 
preferred to Simon Donnelly. 

Walter Smith has been so 
stricken by misfortune that 
he went to London yesterday 
to buy Mark Hateley back 
from Queens Park Rangers — 
who bought him from 


Rangers 18 months ago — for 
£400.000. 

The big striker was recalled 
to the colours after Gordon 
Durie was taken to hospital 
with suspected appendicitis 
on Thursday. Smith's other 
attackers, Erik Bo Andersen 
(hairline skull fracture). Seb 
Rozental (ankle ligaments) 
and Peter van Vossen (leg in- 
jury), are all unavailable. 

The Rangers manager has 
also been in Italy trying to 
sign Alessandro Melli but it 
is unlikely the Parma forward 
will be secured and registered 
in time for tomorrow’s game. 

There is also growing fear 
at Ibrox over the fitness of 
Andy Goram. The goalkeeper 
is nursing a rib injury and he 
may be replaced by Andy 
Dibble, who was taken from 
Manchester City on .a free 
transfer this week. 

Rangers appear in their last 
three outings to have suffered 
a damaging loss of self-belief: 
Celtic’s seemed to be soaring 
until their defeat at Kilmar- 
nock. On a fraught afternoon 
whoever first recovers their 
nerve should have the edge. 


Athletics 


Devolution proposal could let in Norman 


Duncan Maclcay 


T HE beleaguered British 
Athletic Federation 
faces another major cri- 
sis if a proposal to allow area 
associations to negotiate their 
own television and sponsor- 
ship deals is passed at its 
annual meeting In Birming- 
ham today. 

If the proposal wins sup- 
port, the AAA of England 


plans to withdraw its annual 
championships from the 
BAFs programme and stage 
it at Crystal Palace In June or 
August and offer coverage to 
the BBC. The man being lined 
up as the meeting director is 
Andy Norman, who was 
sacked as the BAF promo- 
tions officer three years ago 
after an inquiry into his con- 
duct following the suicide of 
the Journalist Cliff Temple. 

The motion comes from the 


South of England Athletic 
Association, which is angry 
that the IAAF Grand Prix 
meeting is being moved from 
Crystal Palace to Sheffield. 

The AAA of England is un- 
happy that last year the 
championships, which 
doubled as the British Olym- 
pic trials, were closed to for- 
eigners for the first time in 
117 years. It wants Norman to 
use his overseas contacts to 
attract top foreign stars. 


The SEAA’s controversial 
proposal has been strength- 
ened by the criticism which 
was heaped on Channel A 
after Its first attempt at cover- 
ing athletics last month. “We 
don’t want to put the sport 
into disarray but It gets to the 
point where you have to say 
enough is enough." said Eric 
Nash, the secretary or the 
SEAA. 

The BAF Council, the 
sport’s decision-making body. 


do not have to adopt the pro- 
posal even iT the dubs vote 
for it. But. if they do nut. 
there could be the’ threat uf 
legal action from the SEAA. It 
is a delicate situation for Ken 
Rtckhuss. who will Like over 
as the BAFs caretaker chief 
officer when Peter Radford 
leaves his post ns executive 
chairman nl the end of next 
month. It Is hoped to an- 
nounce n permanent replace- 
mem in September. 


Cherries 
fan picks 
wrong 
time 


Soccer Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


T he life of a referee 
contains enough 
stress without some of 
the thlnj^ that have been 
happening lately. For 
instance, you might think 
that one area refs could In- 
stantly rely on for support 
■would be their own kind. 

No. It turns out that the 
fan who ran on to the pitch 
to accost the referee during 
last month’s Bury v 
Bournemouth game Is a ref- 
eree himself. Petty Officer 
Darren Williams of the 
Royal Navy is a Cherries 
fen who was so angry when 
Tan Crulckshonks declined 
Bournemouth & penalty 
that he ran on to the pitch, 
grabbed the ref by his 
shoulder and gave him a 
ear-bashing. 

Unfortunately. Williams 
regularly referees navy 
games and other matches in 
his native Hampshire. 

Not only was a profusely 
apologetic Williams found 
guilty of assault this week, 
but he has been banned 
from refereeing and from 
Dean Court. 

Then there was the case 
of the Brazilian coach who 
went over the moon. Paulo 
Mata of the club Itaperuna 
was so furious at a series of 
decisions given against his 
team that he ran on to the 
pitch to argue with the ref- 
eree. dropped his trousers 
and bared his buttocks. 

Police forced Mata to pull 
his trews up again but the 
coach could barely disguise 
his anger as he was led off 
the pitch ranting at offi- 
cials. “I went naked be- 
cause l*m tired of working 
honestly only to be scandal- 
ously robbed,” he said. 
“Football in Rio de Janeiro 
is a disgrace.” Or in com- 
mon parlance, a hammer. 

I S XT Kilmarnock's year to 
win the Scottish Cup? Of 
the three other semi-final- 
ists, the managers of Fal- 
kirk and Celtic, Alex Tot- 
ten and Tommy Burns, 
both used to manage KUlic 
while the Dundee United 
boss Tommy McLean 
played over 200 games for 
Kilmarnock. But if you 
think that is ominous . . . 
the last time Kiltie won the 
cup was 1929, when Labour 
won the election pledged to 
electoral reform. They col- 
lapsed two years later 
when the leader formed a 
coalition with the Tories. 


T HAT old chestnut has 
risen its head again: sex 
before matches. The Costa 
Rica sqnad have been 
banned from it until alter 
their current round of 
World Cup qualifiers finish 
on March 23. But things 
could have been worse. The 
final round of qualifiers 
are not until November. 

T HE Man was unequivo- 
cal: “Le Tissier is a very 
skilful player who works 
hard and brings more ag- 
gression to the side." 
Surely some mistake. No. 
This Is Martin Cole, secre- 
tary of non-League Mole- 
sey. talking about their 
midfielder Darren Le Tis- 
sier , Matthew's cousin. 

A N UPCOMING televi- 
sion documentary cm 
Sir Matt Busby relays a 
steamy tale about the great 
man as told by the former 
head of Manchester police 
John Stalker. When Busby 
first arrived in the city 
someone asked him his oc- 
cupation for the city regis- 
ter. But the chap with the 
clipboard could not under- 
stand Busby's Scottish ac- 
cent so Sir Matt went down 
on some offleal records as 
“Busby, M: Frultboiier”. 

A RE players too big for 
their boots? “You 
wouldn't believe it. but 
players wear boots about 
two sizes too small for their 
feet. Because after you 
wear a boot for a week It 
stretches a size and half 
again,” says Tommy 
Taylor, the Leyton Orient 
manager. Not many people 
know tbat. 


P OLICING charges arc 
even escalating in Viet- 
nam. Two players from the 
Hanoi police team in Viet- 
nam have been suspended 
for kicking and punching 
opponents In an ill-tem- 
pered match against the 
Army earlier this week. 
This follows an attack by 
Ho Chi Mlnh City police 

players on a referee last 
October. 




S O. Arsenal want to buy 
school places for some 
of their YTS lads. At least 
they will have no trouble 
learning how to put their 
arms in the air (suggests 
Mike Ttcrnoy of 
Tottenham). 
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SPORTS NEWS 23 


RUGBY UNION: THE FIVE NATIONS CHAMPIONSHIP 


All eyes will be on Jonathan Davies, Will Carling and Rob Andrew, yet it is the likes of Healey, Catt and Stimpson, argues Robert Armstrong, who will earn England the Triple Crown 

New England to eclipse the old stagers 


Wales v 
England 


N O HOLLYWOOD 
scriptwriter would 
dare to submit the 
improbable sce- 
nario that trmkAft 
today’s shoot-ont at Cardiff 
Arms Park one of the most 
riveting and unpredictable 
Five Nations occasions for 
many years. Two of Britain’s 
greatest players. Jonathan 
Davies and Will Carling, axe 
set to make their last interna- 
tional appearances and a 
third. Bob Andrew, who offi- 
cially retired 18 months ago, 
is poised to come off the Eng- 
land bench and swing m« 
golden boot once again. 

As if that unl ikely configu- 
ration of ageing stars were 
not enough, the match, which 
has England going for a Tri- 
ple Crown, could also be Jack 
RcrweH’s last as their coach, a 
post he has held for nearly 
three years without undertak- 
ing a long-term commitment It 
must also be open to doubt 
whether the injured leu an 
Evans, who is 83 next week, 
will resume his record-break- 
ing Wales career next season. 

Indeed a disruptive series 
of injuries has cast a long 
shadow over the final game to 
be staged at the Arms Park 
before the stadium is pulled 
down and rebuilt for the 1999 
World Cup. There are 11th- 
hour doubts about England’s 
Lawrence Dallaglio. who has 
a heavy cold. His Wasps dub- 
mate Chris Sheas by has been 
drafted into the squad and 
Ben Clarke win take over the 
blind-side position should 
Dallaglio fall to recover. 


England had already given 
Mike Catt the go-ahead to 
replace the injured Paul 
Grayson when Wales reluc- 
tantly conceded that Scott 
Gibhs and Evans would have 
to join Charvis, Rowley and 
Arwel Thomas among fh» 
non-starters. It is hardly an 
exag g eration to suggest that 
England, who have the 
greater strength in depth, 
now face a Wales A linenp. 

Amid the hype over the 
venerable Davies, Andrew 
and Carling, who together 
muster 100 years, it is easily 

overlooked that both drW 
have promoted a bold youth 
policy this season. Younger 
men, such as England’s Hea- 
ley, Catt and Stimpson and 
the Welsh trio of Howley, Jen- 
kins and Qninnell could have 
a greater influence on the 
game than the bunch of 30- 
p somethings. 

Rowell hay Insisted that 
England wm not withdraw 
into a protective shell of per- 
centage rugby after the defeat 
by France, w hile the Welsh 
coach Kevin Bowring, despite 
set-backs against Ireland and 
France, not to mention Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, has 
courageously persevered with 
the strategy that aims to ex- 
pand the game under 
pressure. 

The England coach has 
been castigated for putting 
Andrew on the bench as a 
substitute goal-kicker yet his 
more significant selection is 
Leicester’s 23-year-old Healey 
at scrum-half to form a fresh 
partnership with Catt If Hea- 
ley, who made a startling 
eight-minute appearance 
against Ireland as a substi- 
tute, can reproduce the pace, 
Inventiveness and support 
work he shows every week for 


Cardiff teams 


WALES 

N Jenkins (Pontypridd) 15 
S H1B (Cardiff) 14 
A Bateman (Richmond) 13 
N Davtss (Llanelli) 12 
G Thomas (Bridgend) 11 
J Davies (Cardiff) io 
R Hewtoy (Cardiff) 9 
C Loader (Swansea) 1 
. J Humphreys (Cardiff, capt) 2 
D Young (Cardiff) 3 
QO U s sr sByn (Harlequins) 4 
M Voyfe (UaneW) 5 
- S WHRama (Neath) 6 
- K Jones (Ebbw Vale) 7 
S Qukmel (Richmond) 8 

HiW ICSIlTti Widow W Proctor |Umili) 
priSQ, C OulmaB (Richmond}, 8 John (Uanetil) 


ENGLAND 

T Stimpson (Newcastle) 

J SMgMhobne (Bath) 

W Carling (Harlequins) 

P da GtaRvBe (Bath, capt) 

T Underwood (Newcastle) 

M Gait (Bath) 

A H ealey (Leicester) 

G Rowntree (Leicester) 

M Regan (Bristol) 

J Leo na rd (Harlequins) 

M Johnson (Leicester). 

S Shaw (Bristol) 

L DsMsgBn (Wasps) 

R HU (Saracens) 

T Rocfcer (Northampton) 

P John (Pontypridd), D McIntosh (PCrty- 
Q Jenkins (Sw a nsea). 


J Oiacott (Bath). R Andrew (Nswcastle), A QcsmrsaD (Wasps). □ Qartorti 
P Greening (Gloucester), S CUrte (Richmond). 

J Duma (France) 


his dub, England may at last 
put together the sustained 80- 
minute performance that has 
been lacking all season. 

“We have to keep playing in 
the style that took us into a 
20-6 lead in the France game, 
even though we lost," the 
England captain Phil de Gian- 
ville said yesterday. “We 
stopped playing in the last. 20 
minutes but we would be de- 
lighted to get Into the same 
position a gain in the Wales 
match . We will aim to play for 
more of the game and better 
t h a n we did two weeks ago.’ 

De (Han vide acknowledged 
that Jenkins, Howley and the 
No. 8 Qninnell were the 
Welsh players likely to cause 
Engla nd most concern. The 
England skipper diplomati- 
cally avoided comment on 
Davies, possibly because the 
the 34-year-old fly-half — like 
Andrew — no longer lias the 
necessary pace over 15 or 20 
metres to unhinge an interna- 
tional defence. It is felt that 

Davies Will have to imlnar! 

the ball rapidly or step up his 
tactical kicking. 

“Our discipline win have to 
be good, though," added de 
Glanvflle, "because Jenkins 
is a phenomenal goal-kicker 
who can give Wales three 
points from anywhere over 
bahVray. Hawley's pace can 
ca use us real damqgp and ob- 
viously we regard Quinn ell 
very highly because of his 
power and experience.*’ 

England’s line-out special- 
ists Johnson, Shaw and 
Rodber will also have to think 
and perform flexibly to 
counter the variations Llewel- 
lyn and Voyle are likely to 
use to second-guess them. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to 
see England’s back row, in 
which the open-side Hill has 
become a formidable catalyst, 
being outgunned for pace, 
power or alertness. 

No player wfll be more 
eager to Impress than Catt, 
who has an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to redeem his reputa- 
tion as an International fly- 
half. The England 
threeqoarters could he in 
business with, a vengeance if 
the Bath player exploits 
Davies' tendency to dwell on 
the ball and the opposition's 
lack of a speedy predator at 
open-side. 

One suspects that Wales, 
who also have the 32-year-old 
Nigel Davies at centre, wfll 
discover the hard way that 
professional rugby at this 
level is no place for proud vet- 
erans seeking an enjoyable 
swansong. England's young 
Turks should have an after- 
noon to remember and clinch 
the Triple Crown. 


Punter places single bet of £78,000 on England 


'THE anonymous Essex 
J woman who telephone- 
bets heavily on England — 
£18,000 for them to beat 
Scotland and £46,000 for 
them to beat Ireland — is 
back with a vengeance. 


Yesterday she heaped 
£78,000 on England to beat 
Wales at 8-1 an, odds which 
immediately shortened to 
7-2 on. She stands to collect 
£104,000 — a profit of 
£26,000 Which shrinks to 


£16,640 after deducting 
nine per cent betting tax. 

“Given that the punter 
missed out the France game 
we are clearly dealing with 
a shrewd gambler,” said a 
William Hill spokesman. 


but Malm cannot see Scotland spoiling the Parc des Princes party 

Vibrant France set for 
victorious end to an era 


France v 
Scotland 


is a convenient 

symmetry about the 
50th and fln»i game at 
the Parc des Princes this 
afternoon. For it is 10 years 
since France have won a 
(Hand Slam and they badly 
want to say adieu to the old 
stadium in style before they 
move to their new futuristic 
home, Stade de France in Par- 
is’s northern suburbs. 

Scotland have come to 
Paris in the role of party- 
poopers. There are some 
favourable omen s for rScosse. 
In 12 attempts their one and 
- only win at the Peru France’s 
home since 1973, was on their 
last visit two years ago when 
Gavin wactinga memorably 

steamed up on the shoulder ca 

Gregor Townsend and 
planted the winning try be- 


neath the posts In the last 
minute. And the Scots redis- 
covered their fast, expansive 
game a fortnight ago to blow 
Ireland awa y 88- 10 on a 
windy day in Murray Geld 
The Scots were malting all 
the right noises when their 
plane left Edinburgh on 
Thursday. Craig Chalmers, 
who will be {flaying his fifth 
(ntemattortfl) in Paris, said: 
“If we can go there and play 
the way we can as a team and 

not as individuals, then we 
ran upset the Grand Slam 
party. They’ve got all the 
pressure on them because cf 
the Grand and they 

have a new half-back partner- 
ship and a new prop. 

“We’re more settled after 
our victory over Ireland. The 
only way to play against the 
French is to attack and weTL 
be trying to do just that" 
Brave words but despite an 
extraordinary ran of injuries 

that has decimated the 
French side 'tills season, the 


Parc des Princes teams 


FRANCE SCOTLAND 

j L Sadooniy (Cotomlera) J^« w) 

L Loftam»ml (Boumoln 

c Lwnataon (Brive) 13 A T»lt (Newcastle) 

Stfwmournoln) 12 0 (Norbiampton) 

D VoncStti {Brive) 11 K Logan (Stirling County) 

10 cchahter. (Melrose) 

D Anew— g n Rcdpath (Melrose) 

1 T Smfth (Watsonlans) 

2 Q (Currie) 

3 m jf wart (Northampton) 

4 D UMr (Newcastle) 

5 A Rood (Wasp*) 
e B W alu w i ltf ht (Waflans. capt) 
7 I fiiritfi (Moseley) 


G Afl Wbury (Bbflles) 
D Casadei (Briva) 
H Dal Naso (Agon) 
' P Touruafc* (Narbonne) 
O Marfa (Montferrand) 
H Nkufn (Toulouse) 
A lenarH (Agen. capt) 
O Matin* (Dax) 
F Patou* (Dax) 


8 P Waitou (Newcastle) 


r.J . » • 


an ' • 

nu.i - E Morriaon (Engtanti 


Parc's wall of sound, which 
would have been the envy of 
Phil Specter, is likely to be 
heralding a French victory at 
around 3.30pm British time. 

It is difficult to imagine an- 
other side in the Five Nations 
recovering from a 14-point 
deficit, as France did at 
Twickenham a fortnight ago, 
ami emerge winners. And, al- 
though changes at half-back 
have disrupted France, they 
have ffvflmiesriy introduced 
players into a side unrecog- 
nisable from that which 
should have won the champi- 
onship last year. 

Thus, David Aucagne of 
Pau comes into the fly -half po- 
sition in place c£ the Injured 
Alain PenaucL The slig h tly 
built Aucagne may have the 
spindly legs of a Kate Moss 
but in his appearance as a 
first- half replacement against 
Wales a month ago he demon- 
strated model ball-skifls so 
rare in English stand-offe. 

Aucagne will be seeking to 
bring his backs into play from 
the first whistle. It is difficult 

to ima gine Pierre Vfllepreox's 
France bringing in a kickin g 
fly-halt a jeanPatrickLescar- 
bourn, as Insurance cover as 
over-cautions England have 
with Rob Andrew. 

Aucagne is partnered at 
half-back with Guy Accoce- 
berry, with France resisting 
the temptation to move Chris- 
topbe Lamaiaon to fly-halt 
Lamaison remains at centre, 
where he performed so bril- 
liantly to help Brive win the 
European Cup final against 
Leicester in January. 

Brive's victory and the 
national team’s vibrant 
march on the Grand Slam 
have made it a perfect year 
tor France. And all this after 
a moribund autumn when 
they lost two intern ati o nals 
against the Springboks with- 
out scoring a try. 
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Centre of attention . . . Bateman, here in the thick of the action against France last month, plays England for the first time at union today qary m prior 

Bateman comes home to boost 


Frank Keating on the jewel in the centre 
for Wales, back after six years in league 



LLAN BATEMAN 
was 32 nine days ago. 
His mature resplen- 
at outside-cen- 
tre for Wales this . season 
makes it hard to believe that 
today he will play an Interna- 
tional against Rn giand for the 
first time — at rugby union, 
that is. 

Bateman won four union 
caps in 1990. then joined War- 
rington with such suddenness 
that, being an unestablished 
name, it was scarcely noticed, 
except by purists. The former 
Neath and Whies coach Ron 
Waldron mourned: “Allan 
could prove the most crucial 
loss Wales has ever suffered 
to rugby league. He was on 
the point of becoming the best 
centre in the world.” 

Seven years on Waldron’s 
lamenting prophecy is glori- 
ously home to roost, via Aus- 
tralia and London. In Septem- 
ber Bateman was signed from 
toe crack Australian league 
side Cronulla by Richmond in 
England’s Courage League 
Two. Richmond had stolen a 
march and soon every senior 
rhih was cursing. “We had 
signed a jewel,” purrs Rich- 


Sport in brief 

Cycling 

The world pursuit champion 
Chris Boardman makes a rare 
British appearance in tomor- 
row’s Porthole Grand Prix 
time-trial over a 21-mile 
course around Lake Winder- 
mere. B oardman takes on the 
five-time Porthole champion 
Gethin Butler in a time-trial 
he won in 1990 and 1991. 

Laurent Jalabert extended 
his lead to 45 seconds in the 
Paris-Nice after he won yes- 
terday’s 113-mile sixth stage 
( mm MontaUmar to Slsteron 
which included the climb up 
Mont Ventoux. Laurent Du- 
faux of Switzerland, who went 
with the Frenchman on a 
breakaway in the final 56 
miles, was second with 
Spain's Santiago Blanco third- 

Hockey 

Ireland finish ed last of the 12 
foams in toe World Cup men’s 
qualifying tournament in 
Knala Lumpur after losing 
2-1 to Belarus In the play-off 
to decide 11th place. South 
Africa were ninth after their 
a-2 defeat of Switzerland. 

Snooker 

Stephen Hendry, winner of 
three of the season’s first seven 
world ranking events, reached 
toe gflmi -finais c£ the eighth, 
toe Thailand Open in Bang- 
la*. with a 5-3 win over thej 
popnhiif- of Ireland World Cop 
player Fergal O’Brien, writes 
Cline Enerton- He now meets 
Nigel Bond, who beat the 19- 
year-old Australian Quentin 
Hann 5-0 in 82 minutes. 

Soccer 

pfrinflg o and Miami have been 
gpl prtiri as expansion teams 
in Major League Soccer and 
will be competing in 1998, a 
year earlier than planned. 


mond's coach John Kingston. 

Others cottoned on. By De- 
cember 7 Bateman was play- 
ing for the Barbarians in the 
Twickenham showcase 
against Australia. That was 
eye-opener enough for Wales 
and the next Saturday Bate- 
man was pulling on the red 
shirt at Cardiff once again to 
partner at centre against 
South Africa another 
returned prodigy Scott Gibbs. 

The two are now copper- 
bottomed certainties for the 
Lions’ tour. In particular two 
scintillating performances by 
Bateman off both front foot 
and back in toe stirring away 
matches at Edinburgh and 
Paris had the sport's intellec- 
tuals drooling. 

A modern centre must, 
physically, be a teak-tough 
man of flint and pitch. Bate- 
man adds a highbrow stealth. 
He Is not your cocksure and 
darkly combative Iberian 
Celt; be has more the gaunt 
eisteddfod scholars’ face; he 
is a solemn one, an Introvert 
and even, he admits, a 
worrypot- 

On the night of his birthday 
last week he was not the age- 


Resufts 


Rugby Union 

KIPHI 12t NSW 25. Canterbury B. 

Rugby League 

AUSTRALIAN SURER LBAQUCt Atto- 

Ibkm Rams 10. Hunter Mariners B. 
AUSTRALIAN MtUUBt LEAOUB St 
Gaorge 14. Maniy-Warringah 18. 

Golf 

PORTUGUESE OPEN (Arselraj: Saooad 
roaaad (GB/Ire unless stated):. 139 M Jon- 
zon (S«a» 67. 65. W Fuiey (Aue) OB. 
E»; P O’Malley (Aue) 68. 63. 13G P Broed- 
hursl 68. 67; V Philips 67. 88. 133 S Grap- 
pasonnl (It) 71. 65; M James to. 68. 137 J 
M Otazabal (Sp) 70. 67; M A Jimenez (Sp) 
68. 68. Isa R Russell 66. 6ft D Hospital 
(Sp) 67. 71; P AOI ads 68. 69: J Watte (Aua) 

68. 7ft M Dsvte 69. aa P Laurie 6ft 70. 
139 I Fallu (Sp) 71. 6ft D Borrego |Sp) 6ft 
7ft A Hunter 71. 68; P Qulnd (SMB) 70. 6 ft 
M Roe fift 71; I Pymen 70. 68; A Ce)ke 
(Ger) 69. 70; M Hal Iters (Swe) 71. 68; P 
Ltnhart (Sp) 6B. 71; R Lee 71. 68. 140 I 
Carnap (Sp) 88. 71: M Anftieri (Bum) «. 
74: J Coeeree(Ars)7i. 6ft M A Martin (Sp) 
70. 70; A SobrWio (Pot) 67, 7X M Goggtn 
(Alia) 71. Me A SanrfyweD 7ft 70; G Claris 

69. 71: J FUvero (Sp) 71. 0ft 3 Luna (Sp) 71. 
68; D Chopra (Swe) 72. GK P MttcMIl 70. 
70.141 U Mauland 7ft 68: P Curry 70. 71; 
E B0*tero (Am) 72. 88; D Ctartfi 70. 71; G 
Evans 72, 99: R BoxaH 70. 7i. 142 S AH an 
(Aua) 89. 73: J M Can tzar ea (Sp) 69. 7ft J 
Rotean 72. 70; R HsBeny 73. 6ft T John- 
stone (23m) 70, 7ft J Van de Velde (Frj 73, 
6R K Tbraori (Japan) 72, TO, J BJcftertoft 
73, Oft 8 McAllister 71. 71: S Webstar 72. 
7ft A BmagM («) 70. 7Z A Canute (Anj) W. 
73; 0 Silva (Por) TO. 72: S GW lecher 73. 89. 
M McLean 71. 71. 143 S Henderson 70. 
7» A Cabrera (Arp) 72. M: A Boowl 
(Sufttz) 70. 73. F Rote (Sp) 74, Eft D Cota 
(Aus) 72. 71; P MdKntey 72, 71: G Brand 
Jar 75, 6ft B May [US) 72. 71: R Claydon 
71. 72; A Beal 73. 70: fl Orr 71. 72; M Farry 
(Ffl 70. 73; M RerioH (It) 73. 70. 

KENYAN OPEN [Mutual pa) Leadtefl 
eeeowl mimil aooree (GBrire unteae 
stated): 133 t Burnell P. 86. 134 M 

Miller 87. *7; M 8chaU (ftA) 6ft W- 133 M 

Reale (11) 69, 6ft 1 3® P HniTBon 65. 71^H 
Bensderp (N«hi 68. 67: S Dam eta [SA1 6ft 
7ft J camera (Aqtf 66. 7D 137 U wite 
68. 6ft J Berandt (Aro) 7ft M; 3 Crown Eft 
t», M Slwaa 66. 7ft C Van d*r Velde 
(Nath) 67, 71. 138 D Jone* 70, 68. 140 0 
R Jonee 7ft 87; M MeGutra 72. 66; R Ed- 
71. 6ft L JaitteB 69. 71. 141 A Clapp 

70. 71: M Litton 69. 72. 14* F Howley 7ft 
88; S Watson 73. 6ft D Lynn 72. 70 M Uuy 
71. 71: P Sliripson 71. 71; J Wngoe 70, 72 J 
HnwkawDTth 70, 72; A Celllson 69. 7ft B 
McCoii 67. 75. 143 M Hazel den 77. 6ft a 
Pullan 73. 70: R Wnsdate 7i. 7Z U Grew 
son 71. 72. 

HONDA CLASSI C (Coral Springs, Ha* 
First rowed (US unlate StSted): 32 L Jnn- 
zor; P Stonkeweld. S3 C MontgoniBrie 
(GO); B H Bream; G Kraft P Siewart S 
Apptate (Aus). 39 O Martin; M BrntSayi B 
UBCdw J Huston; P H Korean; P Btat*- 
mar: G Boras R Black; J Durant; R Alar- 
con (Max). TO T Simpaonc T Bjffuift B 


mg sportsman fretting about 
his long-term future — with 
Nicola and their daughter the 
family has already settled 
blissfully in leafy Surrey. 
England’s assault on Cardiff 
was weighing on his mind. 
“Daft, isn’t it, getting nervous 
so long before a match? It’s 
half scary, half wonderful. 
I've always been a bag of 
nerves before any game, even 
for Maesteg or Neath as a kid. 
I just go very quiet, get three 


Tm always a bag 
of nerves before 
games, even for 
Maesteg or 
Neath as a kid’ 


times as introverted as I usu- 
ally am. Once out Tm fine, 
and the kick-off is liberating 
somehow.’’ 

Gibbs-and-Bateman. Sud- 
denly roseate-eyed old men 
are remembering Bleddyn 
Williams and Jack Matthews 
in the centre in red . . . oomph 
In tandem, silk and iron, the 
jink and the steamhammer 
han ri-nff. Says Bateman: “If 


Longer (Ger); I Woosnam IGB); M 
McCumten A Magee: C Bade N OzaU 
(Japan); R Gamoc D MaaL Mea> 73 3 

Lyle (SB). 


Tennis 


conNHAom oread Qa 
Kncara (Slovak) M G Reoux (Fr) 6-1. 6-2; 
L Bu ntete uBa r (Oerl M T CartenWI (Spl 
6-4. 6-4; M n— > (Czi ot F Fatter! eta 
(Dan) 6-4. 6-3. 

CHAHPtOWP CUP (Indian Wells. Cam). 
TMrd nand: T Hater (Austria) M G Do- 
sedal (C2) 6—4. 6-4; ■ ctai g (US) tt M 
Roesei iSwitzl 6-2. 7-5: H PfaHp 
(Aus) bl C Moya (Sp) 6-4. 6-3: A I 
o— i (Sp) bt J Stark (US) 7-6. 6-3; B 
(Zbn) K G Kuerten (Br) 6-3, 6-3: C 

a (Fr) bt M Laraeon |6wa) 6-7. 6-ft 

6-4. J Blerknai iSwo) IX C Wooctedl (US) 
5-6. 7-6, 8-1; B till am [CZl bt F CJavol 
(Sp) 7-6. 7-6. 

EVERT COP (Indian Welle. CaHQ: 
ftaab I BpUtaa (Ram) bt A Sanchez Vi- 
cario (Sp) 4-4. 6-3. 6-3. 

Basketball 

NBA: Minnesota 92. Seattle 108: Dallas 
109. Boston 107: Denver 82. Detroit 10ft 
Golden State n». Cleveland 95 (Dt). la 
CU ppen U. PhoenU 112: Sacramento 9ft 
Toronto 103- 

Bowls 

BRITISH INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(Ballymoney. Nl): Irela n d b* Wa laa 

123-409 (IrlBtl Ikatv R BeCRie « R 
Weale 23-10; N Qratera M P Rowlands 
30-12; 3 JUta bl S Rees 20-12. S Adenv 
son lost to J ri earn lulr 10-Zft J Bakar 
Kiat as J Pitea U-2i: D Cerite hum. 
stev 34—19. England fat Scotland 
135-113 (Engl bn Aral): A Abn* bt A 
Mars hall 23-19. O Wand leal to W Weed 
14-17: O Harioer trt J Mutr 29-lft G A 
3m im tost to O Ro fate te u n 7-34; ATHew- 
■on bl R Conte 2B-17; Q R Sndtfa bt R 
McCullocftM-ift H—3 teBdtef l.Bng. 
land fiptt 1+51 snots): 2. Ireland 2 (-S): 3. 
Wales 2 (-22): 4. Scotland 2 £-24) 


you’re ultra comfortable with 
your partner, especially in 
his defence, it gives you im- 
mense confidence for your 
own game. I played against 
Scott at St Helens. I prefer 
him on my side all right” The 
pity for Wales is that Gibbs’s 
neck injury will' rule out the 
partnership taking toll of 
England this afternoon. 

Maesteg is Bateman’s home 
parish. That grand all- 
rounder and 1983 Lion Gwyn 
Evans was the shy boy’s shin- 
ing light By toe 1990 Welsh 
Cup final Bateman was play- 
ing for Neath against Bridg- 
end. Warrington scouts came 
to spy on Kevin Ellis and 
Rowland Phillips. They did a 
double-take, turned a new 
page in their notebook and 
within a week It was Bateman 
they signed, for £100,000. He 
was a hospital lab's medical 
officer and toe job and his 
bank balance or his rugby 
were each being compro- 
mised. He went like a shot 
and not many bothered with 
Waldron's lamentations. 

“1 enjoyed it but I wasn’t 
the head-to-head sheer-power 
player you need to be at 
league. It improved my fit- 
ness and tackling and a sus- 
tained speed for sure but my 
pleasures include the elusive 
dart, the short stabbing dash, 


TIRRBMO-ADRIATICO RACK (Italy): 
latw l stage (Venafro to Peseasseroii. 
131km); [UMy unless meted): 1. 0 Cuar- 
otto 3hr 33mm feec Z R Pettto same lima; 
3. BZfierg ($wlK) at Seec; 4. F Frontal; 6. V 
Davidenho (Rus); B. M Gomtli: 7. G Plana- 
gonda: 8. L Leblanc (Fr) all at: 8. M Oonatl 
IS: 10. R Along (Gar) 2.40 OmwaB ■ m i ll 
bite 1 1. Ponte 8hr 2Smtn 39sec Z Ptane- 
sonda at 2secc 3. Zbtno It 4, Caaoratto 15c 
ft GenBll 17; 6. Frontal sl 


the cunning. I always knew 
Td come back but thought it 
would be to help out with a 
Junior union club.” 

The prince of coaches Car- 
wyn James said years ago: “If 
rugby union was professional 
and I was entrusted with run- 
ning a club, I would before 
anything else pay barrels in 
gold to secure that rarest of 
species — the all-round God- 
given natural centre three- 
quarter." __ 

Richmond's Kingston is in 
awe he has found him: “A 
genuinely top-drawer gentle- 
man with it, Allan's quiet 
command provides a dimen- 
sion and awareness which 
makes everyone play to their 
limits around him. He con- 
jures the time and makes the 
space for them. He's the pros' 
pro, he knows in a hectic 
split-second whether to close 
up, keep tight and regroup or 
move the ball on at a lick." 

As Bleddyn used to say to 
his 1950s' Cardiff winger 
Haydn Morris. '‘Boy. I’ll 
never give you the ball unless 
you’ll score." Morris scored 
101 tries In five seasons. It is 
no sacrilege to say in Wales 
that Bateman bag Bleddyn's 
aura about him. Metoinks it 

Is Rwgiifthnrun not Bateman, 

who should be the more 
nervous. 


Hockey 

England raw 
for Jubilee 


Hockey 


WORLD CUP OUAUnBR [Kuala Lum- 
pur). Wmm 3-fc Malaysia 1. Canada 3. 
7-8; AitenHna 2. Belgium 1. B-IOi S Af- 
rica 3, Sariberiand 2. 11-19* Ireland 1. 
Belarus 2. 

HOMS C OUN TRIES YOUTH CHAMPI- 
ONSHIPS (Milton Keynes): U-im Eng- 
land 11. Walaa 1. Ireland ft ScsOand 1. 
!>-««< Scotland 2. trutand ft England ft 
Waits 0. 


Pat Rowley 


Ice Hockey 


NHLi Boston o. Montreal ft Rortda ft Van- 
couver 4; New Jersey ft Hartford ft Phila- 
delphia 6. Ed mont o n 4 (ot): Tampa Bay O. 
NY island am ft Loe Angola 2. St Louis 4 

Snooker 

THAILAND OPEN (Bangkok): Ouartar- 
“nato N Bens (Eng) M Q Hann (Aua) 5-0 


Squash 


Cricket 


SCCONOTEST (tint day): HaraMtoocNew 
Zealand Aral imdAga 222 (B Pocack 85] v 
Sri Lanka- 

SHEFFIELD SHIELD (sacand day): 
Sgtei V Tasmania 46W dec (J Go* 143. 
14 CMVenuta eft R Pouting 64. 0 Boon 52). 
New South WsUm 220-3 (M Stator 87. J 
AmtergAr SBno). Briennw Ooeensland 
277 and 1B4-7 (M Mott 60. 5 Law 50). South 
Australia 180 (J Slddons 8ft Xteprawlcz 
6-64). BtaBtoi — t Vkaxla 205 <S Cndg 
so), wtaaiani Auwaila 367-4 (M Huasey' 
124no. R CampMI 113. M Goodwin SO). 

Cycling 

PANIStallCE RACK SfactB State (Morto- 
Iimar to Skmran. lOoam): 1. L Jalabert (ft) 
Once 4iv 34mln iZaoc; SL L Maui (Bwitz) 
Ftatlna aamo Utnw ft S Blanco (Sp) Ban- 
Bste H leac. *. u Zorrateitla (Sp) Onca 3: 
6, S siaidanand (Aua) GAN l.iac 6. J Mu- 
seeiNr (Bd) MOpel: 7. V EWroov (Rub) US 
Postal: ft p Chant bw (Fr) Casino; 9, C 
Moreau (ft) Fosbna; 10, D Rous (Fr) Fe- 
adna alt at. OmuIimbw: i. Jaiatert 
22w 4imin io*ec. 9. Dutam at astac: ft 
Blanco 1413: 4, Zarra&ataa 1J1. ft Chan- 
tour 1 SB. ft Rous 2 14. 


(Uni): 

D laaian (Aus) bt R Eytes (Aus) 
15-10. 7-lfi. 11-15. 15-10. 17-15 Wcmsont 
N Ttapatt (Aus) tt S Brtnd (Eng) 8-3. 8-4. 
10-6: K ttaler (Aua) M E Major (Aus) 9-6. 
B-1ft 8-0. 6-9. 9 - 2 . 

• Spain’s Arantxa Sandies Viearto. 
vlN baa not -won a foarnamem 
rtncf last May. stiffen'd a 6-8. JW. 
6-3 defeat by Romanian i Irina Wh 
lea In tbt teml-OiiBl of (be Evert 
Cop to Indian Wells. It was the 
world No. if* third eeuseentlve 
victory over the No. 1 aecd and 
guaranteed her a career-high ranX- 
Utg of tdne ia the new Ust pobUshed 
tm Monday. She now meets Ameri- 
ca's T.tnriicur OavEOSpon or Mary 
joe Fernandez In the mud. 

• The defending champion and 
world No. 3 Michael Chang will 
n>M< Cedric PloUne of Fiance In the 
qnaiter-Onals of the Champions 
cop. also to Indian Wells. Yester- 
day the American enjoyed a 8 - 2 , 7-5 
victory over Switzerland’s Marc 
Rotaet the No, 13 seed. 


going to be there on Sunday, win- 
ning the title." 

•rtfanwaa MBSter also reached the 
ottanerfoial* with a e- 4. 6-4 vic- 
tory over the Czech Slava DosedeL 
Be win meet the world No. S2 Mark 
PhlUpponxds who pul out the Aus- 
tralian Open Saalist Carlos Moya 
6~ft» 8 3. 

• The world No. l Staff! Graf, who 
has been oat for over a month with 
a kner Injury. Is set to return for 
next month’s German open In 
Hamburg. 


I F ENGLAND avoid last 
place in tbe Jubilee of Paki- 
stan tournament, they will 
have done welL They are op- 
posed by four of the top five 
teams in the world and all 
four have picked arguably 
their strongest teams full of 
piayers with Olympic 
experience. 

In contrast England, 
returning to international 
competition after a lengthy 
break, have taken a largely 
experimental side. There are 
just four Olympic players, 
only two of whom. Garcia (al- 
ready on tbe sick list) and 
Luckes. are battle-hardened. 
There are three uncapped 
players In Brett Garrard, Stu- 
art Head and Justin Pidcock 
and six who amass 10 caps be- 
tween them. 

England complained in 
vain about their schedule and 
remain the only side required 
to play twice on successive 
days: they begin with Paki- 
stan tomorrow and Germany 
tbe next day and. alter a day’s 
rest, the Netherlands and 
Australia. 

. Jon Royce, the acting 
coach. Is seeking “to change 
the way England play with 
much more aggressive play, 
especially from midfield". He 
considers the trip wfll prove 
thoroughly justified if three 
or four players emerge with 
world-class potential 

■NCLANDI Otefa J Lwta. O Lucfan 
ninuai G FociSiain. a hhunpnray. B 
Carrara, j Wallte, W Waugh. MhMUMr Ft 
Garda (cajrtl, S Hm4. J Lh. j PMcecfc. B 
Sharpe. Attuh N Conway. B Crutchtay. Q 
HfliL M Pram. 
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Carling strides 
towards the 
final whistle 


Frank Keating on how the curtain is set 
to come down on a glittering career at 
Cardiff’s National Stadium this afternoon 


I T'S goodbye from him 
...and goodbye from 
h im . . Will Carling plays 
what must surely be bis 
final international this after- 
noon, his 40th consecutive 
Five Nations contest for Eng- 
land and his 72nd in all. At 34 
his senior by three years, the 
once glistening Welsh dia- 
mond Jonathan Davies also 
takes his leave of the interna- 
tional arena after winning his 
52nd union cap, a total sand- 
wiched between umpteen 
more at rugby League for 
Wales and Great Britain. 

While Davies voices delight 
at the sudden chance to bob a 
d efinite farewell curtsy in 
front of a packed throng in 
the last rugby Test match to 
be played at the Cardiff Arms 
Park, the rugby world 
remains Just slightly hesitant 
about being cast-iron certain 
of Carling’s exit from the cen- 
tre-stage. For he has walked 
this way any number of times 
in recent years, accompanied 
by heartfelt poems of remem- 
brance and brass bands boom- 
ing tunes of valediction. 

Do not blink in a double- 
take. This piece has been 
written no end of times be- 
fore. Today, however, for a 
number of reasons, it really 
looks as if the time has come 
to signal with certainty The 
End of the Carling Era. 

Whether or not he would 
have been chosen, he opted 
out of any consideration by 
the Lions selectors for the 
summer tour to South Africa. 
'1 just needed to get away 
from rugby,” he says. His pri- 



David Lacey 

Peace deal 
solution no 
longer black 
and white 

T HE campaign to kick 
racism out of football is 
both noble and neces- 
sary. given the alarming evi- 
dence of those extremist ele- 
ments throughout Europe 
who see opportunities to pub- 
licise their warped creed. 

But has It been well served 
by the alleged racial under- 
tones of the row between the 
Arsenal striker Ian Wright and 
Manchester United’s goal- 
keeper Peter Schmeichel? On 
the contrary, some may feel 
that the real issues have be- 
come temporarily obscured as 
a result of the two incidents 
involving these players when 
the teams met at Old Trafford 
on November 16 and Highbury 
on February 19. 

In each case Wright pursued 
a through-hall as Schmeichel 
advanced to meet it In the first 
instance Schmeichel appeared 
to over-react to what seemed to 
be a legitimate challenge, but in 
the second Wright, who had 
been given offside, chose to fol- 
low through with both feet 
This week Martin Boden- 

ham, who refereed the High- 



vate life, topsy-turveyed by 
divorce, by you-know-who 
and Fleet Street for two years, 
is calmer now and his girl- 
friend is expecting their baby 
— another good and certain 
reason to hack out of any 
limelight Not only that, or 
perhaps because of it he says 
“the tremendous buzz I al- 
ways had in playing for Eng- 
land begun to diminish; 
when 1 ran out for the match 
against France I was sure it 
would be my last match at 
Twickenham, but the over- 
powering feeling of emotion I 
had expected just wasn’t 
there. It convinced me once 
and for all the time had come 
to go". 

He had said roughly the 
same a full year ago tomor- 
row — on March 16, 1996, 
when he hobbled up to the 
Royal Box at Twickenham 
where one of you-know-who’s 
brothers-in-law had presented 
him with the Millennium Tro- 
phy after England's Triple 
Crown and championship vic- 
tory against Ireland, and he 
bad turned to salute the ac- 
claim from the multitude who 
presumed, as he did at the 
time, it was his final appear- 
ance at England's stronghold. 

Long before that there had 
been no end of final post- 
scripts hacked out to mark 
the end of The Carling Story. 
As far back as 1994, when 
Jack Rowell took over from 
Geoff Cooke as England's 
manager, it was assumed that 
Carling would be replaced, as 
captain anyway. A year later, 
of course, he was — by the 


bury game and had already 
cautioned the Arsenal player, 
admitted that, had he seen the 
later challeng e. Wright would 
probably have been sent off 
That would surely have been 
better fbr all concerned. 

The scenes at the end of the 
match, when Wright had to be 
restrained from confronting 
Schmeichel, would have been 
avoided, the Football Associa- 
tion would not have been Mt to 
ponder disciplinary action 
against both players and it is 
highly unlikely that anything 
more would have been heard 
about a police report into racist 
remarks alleged to have been 
made by Schmeichel to Wright 
at Old Trafford in November. 

Thar complaint came from a 
member of the public and a 
later claim that the abuse had 
been repeated at Highbury 
was retracted. It was even al- 
leged that Wright shouted de- 
rogatory remarks about 
Schmeichel’s Danish national- 
ity and might himself be 
charged with racism. At that 
point the situation seemed to 
be getting a little silly. 

As it is. the Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service has decided to take 
no action against Schmeichel, 
which is hardly surprising 
since not only has the goal- 
keeper denied the allegation 
but no formal complaint has 
been made by Wright There, 
for the sake of peace and quiet, 
tiie matter ought to rest. 

Yet the issue has been fur- 
ther confhsed by Graham Kel- 
ly's well-meaning but slightly 
gauche attempt to act as peace- 
maker. The FA's chief execu- 
tive has written to both Wright 
and Schmeichel asking Hiwm to 
make a public statement of 
reconciliation “In the interests 
of the game as a whole". 

The speed of Wright's posi- 
tive response, saying he was 
happy to comply and that he 
had decided not to complain to 


RFU itself; but only for three 
days of high comedy. 

Carling was reinstated fbr 
the World Cup but, when 
Jonah Lomu and his All 
Blacks socked It to England 
so spectacularly to send them 
packing. It was presumed that 
time was up for Carting and 
his senior lieutenants. It was, 
but only for the latter. So one 
more Five Nations at the 
helm, and no matter that last 
season in charge of a side of 
comparative greenhorns was 
probably his best and most in- 
spiring as captain — a job he 
at once, and out of the blue, 
relinquished on bis own 
terms. 

If anything, in his maturity 
this international season, he 
has possibly played the most 
richly colourful and fully 
blossomed rugby of his 
career. He admits he would 
like to have seen hi s England 
teams be more flexible on the 
hoof and less predictable and, 
in many ways, blames him- 
self for that He should not In 
rugby history, for all the 
romantics behind the touch- 
line demanding it, very few 
captains have been able to 
throttle back a team to alter 
drastically the way a game it- 
self has already dis tinctly de- 
cided on. The truth is that 
there are always more solu- 
tions than problems. 

So Carling's invariable 
half-time pep talks, “Okay 
chaps, stay focused, stay posi- 
tive, support each other and 
keep tackling," were as good 
as anybody else's — if not bet- 
ter, for his astonishing record 
proves it He was captain of 
England 59 times, of which 44 
were victories. No captain in 
history bettered that All hai- 
1 . . . and farewelL 
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the CPS, suggests that he 
would be equally happy to 
drop the whole business. 

Schmeichel, however, is in a 
different position, hence Man- 
chester United’s more guarded 
response. It could be argued 
that were tbeir player to make 
the statement of reconciliation 
requested by Kelly, he would be 
admitting that there was some- 
tiling, on his part which 
needed to be put right Yet all 
along Srhmpintipi has pro- 
tested that he has done nothing 
wrong. 

It is difficult to envisage a 
neat ending to this messy, 
media-hyped afihir. Kelly's let- 
ter to the playere rightly ob- 
served that “in current circum- 
stances a drawn-out 
disciplinary procedure with 
uncertain results would not be 
helpfUl”. But he added 
ominously: "I want to avoid it 
unless you leave me no 
alternative.'’ 


ong 


End of the road. . . Will Carling at Is expected hp hiq |aat i-rainlng session fbr England in Cardiff yesterday 
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Centre stage: Carling’s six England partners recall the experience 


V M MTTH the season ap- 
p reaching a compel- 
ling climax, both at 
home and abroad, the last thing 
English football needs is two of 
its leading players facing mis- 
conduct charges based on 
evidence which, apart from the 
TV replay of Wright’s chat 
lenge at Highbury, would seem 
to be vague in the extreme. 

In those circumstances the 
newspapers would {day the 
race card even if the defen- 
dants ignored it and the 
game's more urgent racial 
issues would be obfuscated 
further stiff 

There will surely be no 
uglier sound this season than 
the booing with which some 
J liven tus supporters greeted 
Andy Cole when he came off 
the Manchester United bench 
in Turin last September. An 
ability to read lips was hardly 
necessary to get that depress- 
ing message. 


Bryan Barley (Wakefield) 

1988 

"I first played with him on a 
summer tour of Australia. Simon 
HaJHday had been alongside me 
In the first Test and he then went 
home when Will was flown out \ 
Win was bought in fbr the ] 
second in Sydney. We were well j 
beaten but what struck me was j 
his confidence and youthful axu- 
berance. hie was sharp, confi- j 
dent and solid in the tackle, a | 
good all-round centre. In toe 
England trial earlier that year I'd i 
been in the B team and he was 
in toe A team. We won but he 
was picked ahead of me. I’ve | 
never forgiven him." I 


Sailing’s historic 
America’s Cup 
battered by 
sledgehammer 

Bob Fisher 

A MAORI walked into the 
Royal New Zealand 
Yacht Squadron in Auck- 
land yesterday, asked the 
way to the America’s Cup, 
then smashed the armour- 
plated glass display cabinet 
with a sledgehammer, bat- 
tering the world's oldest 
sporting trophy severely in 
a 90-second frenzy. 

Before he was arrested 
the rami, smartly dressed in 
a suit, tore off his jacket to 
reveal a T-shirt with native 
slogans. “He appears to be 
a member of some protest 
group.” said police. 

“The Cup has been very 
badly beaten up," said the 
club’s commodore John 
Heise. Its restoration will 
probably be entrusted to 
Garrard's of Regent Street, 
where it was crafted from 
i34oz of sterling silver by 
Robert Garrard, the Court 
silversmith, in 1848. 

Sold to the Royal Yacht , 
Squadron, it was presented . 
In August 1851 for a race 1 
around the Isle of Wight | 
won by the schooner yacht 
America. The trophy then 
stayed at the New York | 
Yacht Club for 132 years 
until Australia n defeated 
Dennis Conner’s Liberty 
4-3 in 1983. Conner recov- 
ered the cup In 1987 for the 
San Diego YC, who de- 
fended it three times before 
losing 5-0 to Team New 
Zealand's Black Magic off 
San Diego in May 1995. 


John Buckton (Saracens) 
1990 

“I replaced hfrn tor BteraHy a 
msiute at the end of the win 
against Australia in 1988 and 
played alongside him twice in 
Argentina 18 months later. On 
the field he was very forceful and 
had great attacking and defen- 
sive skills, the complete Inside- 
centra. He was welt-respected 
but somewhat private.” 

Phil de Qtanvftte (Bath) 
1993-1997 

“Will thrust England into toe 
forefront of world rugby, helped 
by a fantastic coaching set-up. 
He has always led by example 
and his record speaks for itself.” 


J e r e m y Quscott (Bath) 
1989-1996 

“His honesty in South Africa, 
when we were playing in the 
1995 World Cup, Impressed 
me. He sad In one team talk 
that ha realised that the captain 
of a team Is rarely popular and 
that unpopularity is simply one 
of toe responsibilities of the 
office . . . When all toe players 
rallied around him In his support 
when Will was sacked by the 
RFU committee In 1 995 after Ws 
famous remark about the “dd 
forts” it was not a crusade on 
his behalf. The team realised 
what was best for the squad 
itself." 


Simon Hat&day 

(Bath, Harlequins] 

1988-1991 

“Those early years were some 
: of his best and In those days he 
1 led by example. The team obvi- 
ously had potential but hadn't 
quite cficked and ha was res- 
ponsible for dragging out perfor- 
mances from other people. 
When Will was made captain. It 
made my position more volatile 
because Jeremy Guscott was 
coming up herd on the rails and 
you didn’t have to be a rocket 
scientist to see what England's 
centre pairing was going to be. I 
was moved out to the wing but 
playing there was as good as 


playing alongside him in the cen- 
tre. It was an era when Eng- 
land's players found more self- 
expression and he played a 
crtlcal role in that 

transformation.’ 1 

Kev&i Stems (Wasps) 

1988 

“In his first game In Paris what 
struck me about him was his 
confidence. He wanted to take 
players on and had great belief 
In his own ability. I played with 
him fbr England Schools and 
against him when 1 turned out 
for Lancashire Schools. I met 
him test year and despite every- 
thing he didn't seem to have 
changed." 
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A copy of the Collins English Dictionary will be sent 
to the first five correct entries drawn. Entries to 
Guardian Crossword No 20,912, P.O.Box 180. East 
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Across 

1 Note about bloody great 
pope (7) 

5 See 2 

10 Seell 

1 1 ,1 0 Sfo work: singer of Nunc 
DimittJs has trouble with the 
same note (3,7,1 ,3) 

1 2 Tooth of cal losing its last 9 (6) 

13 Party for cat’s victims, 
including one that's left 
home (8) 

14 Lighthouse giving warning 
of Charybcfls and ScyBa? 

( 9 ) 

10,22 5*s 12. aday between 
beginning and finish (5,6) 

17 5*5 24 has the benefit of an 
audience (5) 

19 Who asked builder wftti 


short name for a bed fbr toe 

night? (5-4) 

23 Cat or racket that never 
arrives (B) 

24 Warning to 12 from stranger 
turning to God? (3,3) 

28 Wouldn't be so if. ’ad rode 
less? (6-4) 

27 Require work with hands, 
say (4) 

28 Gallery with a lap? (3,4) 

29 Campaign for telepathy by 
river (7) 

Down 

2,8 Writer from Royal Naval 
guild worried about 
measure for sleep (7,7) 

3 Tenor did one performance 
for one pound (5) 

4 Withdraw the concern of the 
party? (7) 


8 To live and live as I do with 
lives outside requires 
g!rdere(1-5) 

7 Cupid’s by-blow? (4-5) 

8 Puzzle no longer 
translated? (7) 

9 The unconvertible? How Idle 
to deny conversion (45,3,4) 

15 Solvers’ bass note In record 
of 5-8 25 (6,3) 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20,91 1 

18 Remains of fire after house- 
work does one a good turn 
(4-3) 

20 Principal parts of 12 13s 
with third change (7) 

21 12s that are no good for 
VHF{7) 

22 See 16 

25 12 request for quiet? (5) 
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Don't bother lining out at passport control or scrumming for a taxi at Paris 
airport Sit in a warm, spacious Eurostar. Bead a romantic novel, 
discuss theology, perhaps even play a relaxing game of scrabble. What could 
be more civilised? Oh, and in the unlikely event that you wish to indulge 
in an alcoholic beverage, the bar is open all the way to the centre of Paris. 

No wonder rugby supporters prefer training to flying, 
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